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PREFACE 


When I was invited to write in this series about Indian music, 1 realized 
that a volume of about 125 pages would not suffice to cover this vast 
field of research. But, since a considerable number of Introductions to Indian 
Music have already been published during the last twenty years, it would 
not be wise to write one more book of this type. So instead of discussing 
superficially the many aspects of Indian music 1 decided to make a selection 
of topics to be dealt with. 

Without entering into a detailed discussion of the history of the 
individual ragas and talas 1 have tried to survey the historical development 
of the Indian tone-, scale-, raga- and tala-systems as well as the structure 
of musical compositions, as described in the various Sanskrit treatises and 
in modern musicological literature. 

Therefore, I warn the reader that he will find neither a lively description 
of the rich musical life at the famous royal courts, nor a detailed discussion 
on the music and dunce performed in the temples. Instead he will have to 
face a mass of reference literature. But I hope this publication will contri¬ 
bute to a more critical study of the history and structure of Indian music. 

Utrecht 1974 
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CHAPTER ONR 


DOCUMENTATION 

The oldest documcnl of Indian music is the widely known “lleeuon of 
religious hymns (sdmrinl meant to be sung during the saer.ltees (espeeially 
Ihe Soma Lrilkc) and called Samavcdu which, being the lestbook o h 
udzCitr priest, mostly contains the same hymns (seventy-live excepted) a. 
RgvedMthe collection o,' verses, rr l. In the Samaveda the Rgvedie fee s 
(kill, inmiltiirii <ku. the „,.n-i,ecenl.ui.ed syllablel ^ 

chief tone, "raised" accent), probably only used to ,nd.cale the use and 
fill of the voice instead of fixed musical pitches, aie icplaech . 
symbols 1 2 and 3. According to Richard Simon' amongst othe.s. the 
primary purpose of both the Bgvedic and the Samavedtc notations vvas u 
indicate the grammatical accent, which leaves the problem ol the rela on- 
Z between the notation and the actual recitation or smgtng unsolved^ 
The three Samavedic collections that have come down to us th 
Purvarcika. the Uttararcika and the Aranyakasamhtta (a collect on to be 
sung exclusively in the seclusion of a wood (tininui) and only use y 
Wdic sects), are in fact the textbooks for the J>n«r ^ho ^ was 
supposed to know the appropriate melodies by heart <- 
consists of 585 single stanzas 0™/> invoking Indra and other 
ung to a particular melody. The Uttararcika. which tor the greaur Part 
contains songs consisting of three stanzas, is a more comply lextboe k. 
since it includes the solo songs {parisamm) usually sung by 
that are not found in the Purvarcika. possibly because their use 

confined to the Soma sacrifice alone. , . 

Very likely il wan lor the rake of Vodic sludems that 'be »ugv o fe 
Purvarcika and the AranyakasamhUf, were compiled song books (guu^ 
the songs of Ihe former eolleclion in lire !"«»'«* 1 lh ' k 1 
sung i„ a villugel. and .he songs of .he lane, colleen,on m Ihe 
ti e the Wm to be sung in a wood). These song books p.ov.de the musical 
Ladon wL or syllabic nolalron, of Ihe melodies, while .he words o, 

”T^~iLilonc» dvr v**n UwU.rhu.hr..in. WM. <■ *• 

27 (1913). p 3«S. . . 

2 Compare Latyayana Sraulasulra I. >. S •'nU I. 
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2 DOCUMENTATION 

the songs are presented in a more elaborate way than in the dreikds and 
samhitds, namely according to the manner in which they are sung, as for 
instance by prolonging vowels, repealing syllables and inserting inter¬ 
polations (stobhas. lit. "praises”, comparable to the juhiii of European 
plainsong). 

The names of the melodies are mentioned in the first and second 
prapdfhaka (i.e. lesson) of the Ultararcika, but it was left to the priest- 
singer to adapt the melodies of the basic stanzas (yoni) to the other stanzas 
in accordance with the rules of correct liturgical recitation. At a later date 
this oral tradition of adaptation (uha) was laid down in the Puspasulra. ' 
Finally even study of the Puspasulra no longer sufficed for the Vedic student, 
since exactly how the melodies of the grdnwgevu- and dnumgeva^dna were 
to be adapted was set out in the uhugdna and uhya^dna (uln a - uharahasya \ 
rahasya = dr any aka % i.e. to be used in the wood only) respectively. 4 

Several Brahmanas 5 and Sutras° allude to the singing of particular 
samans and to the playing of musical instruments. Some Siksas 7 mention 
the notes or intervals (warn) and the basic scales (grama) of an ancient 
musical system which is generally considered to have developed from the 
Vedic chant. The author of the Naradiya Siksa* compares the notes of 
secular and religious music. He is the first to associate musical notes with 
particular deities, 9 social classes, 10 animals," and colours 12 - a prevalent 
concept in Indian musical aesthetics — as well as with parts of the fingers/ 3 
which reminds us of the Guidonian hand in European music during the 
Middle Ages. 

J Edited by Richard Simon, in: Abh. d. Philos.-Philol. Kl. d. Kgl. Baser. Ak. d. Wiss. 23 
11909), p. SSI-780. 

4 For the historical development of the Satnavedic texts and their interrelationship compare 
W. Calund, Puncaviipsu-Brfihmana. Calcutta 1031, Introduction. The four gdnas laid down 
according to the kauthumu tradition are available in an edition prepared by Salyavrata 
Sumasrami. Bibliotheca Indica. vols. I-V. Calcutta 1874. Kor hterattire on the Samuveda and 
Vedic music see also: L Renou. Bibliographic vedique. Paris 1931, p. 219; R. N Oandekar. 
Vedic Bibliography. I, Bombay 1946. p. 22; II, Poona 1961, p 41; 496; III. Poona 1973, p. 68; 
721; J. Ciouda. Vedic Literature. Wiesbaden 1974. ch. \n. I 

5 Tandy a (= Pahcavimsa) lirahmana 5, 5. 41'.; 5. 6. 121. and Jairniniva Brahmaiui 2. 69, 
70:2,45,418. 

6 Bhayiku Sutra 3. 17. Apaslamba Srautasutra 21, 17-19. Lai > ay ana Srautasutra 3. 12. 8 
and 4. I Sunkhayuna Srautasutra 15. I Of.; 17. 3-4 

7 Manduki Siksa I. 8-11; Yajnuvalkya §ik>a 1, 6f. Saisuiya Siksa 175. Panmiya Siksu 12. 

B Naradiya Siksa I. 5. 1-2. 

v Naradiya Siksa I, 5. I3f. 

111 Naradiya Siksa 1, 4. 3f. 

M Naradiya Siksa 1, 5. 3. 

12 Naradiya Siksa 1, 4. If. 

** Naradiya Siksa 1. 7. 3. 


DOCUMENTATION 

Not only Vedic literature affords proof that music in India dates from 
very early times; secular literature too, as for instance the great epics, the 
Mahabharata 14 and the Ramayanu/ 5 contains numerous references to 
the terminology of ancient Indian music. 

Systematic treatment of the theory and instruments of Indian music first 
appears, however, in a treatise on dramaturgy, Bharata’s Na(yasastra. 
Why music should be so elaborately dealt with in a treatise on dramatic art 
is explained by the fact that music had an important function in the ancient 
Indian theatre. It was performed not only before the play started (during 
the preliminaries), but also during the course of the play in the lorm ol 
dhruvd (= dhruvapada) songs. 10 

From the time when Bharata wrote his chapters on music (chapters 
28-32) of his Natyasaslra (compiled in the first century B.C. or the first 
century A.D.) up to the next landmark in the history of Indian music. 
Malanga's Brhaddesi (ca. eighth century A.D.) which introduces folk mate¬ 
rial (desi ragas) in standardized (i.e. classical) music, only one treatise, the 
Dattilam (in its extant form a summary of ancient musical theory but 
originally a larger work), has come down to us, though several ancient 
authorities on music (Durgasakti, Visakhila, Yustika. Kohala, Tumburu, 
Kasyapa. etc.) must have lived during that period, as they are mentioned 
by later authors. 

Only a vague idea of the music of that period can be gathered irom the 
few minor references found in general literature. The chapters on music in 
the Visnudharmotlara Purana, the Vayu Purana and the Markandeya 
Purana 17 merely reflect the ancient theories described in the Natyasastra. 
Whereas the treatises of the ancient period (the Naradiya Siksa, the 
Natyasaslra and the Purana chapters) only mention five or seven basic 
ragas (grdmaragas), by the commencement of the Middle Ages the Bfhaddesl 
reveals an existing elaborate system of ragas, consisting of parent ragas (i.e. 
the grdmardgas) and secondary melodic patterns called bhdsds , bhdsdngas 
and upaiigardgas. It must have taken centuries to develop such an intricate 
system. Unfortunately we do not know which tradition was handed down 
by Malahga, the author of the Brhaddesi. All we can find are a lew' 


14 Compare Lecla Omeherr). Classical Music in the Mahabharata. in: Sungeel Natak 
(Journal of the Sangeet Nulak Academy) 5 (July-Sepl. 1967). p 78-88 

15 Compare P. C. Dharnia, Musical Culture in the Ramuyana, in : Indian Culture 4 (1937-38), 
p. 447-453. 

lt * Compare chapter 4 (composition), p. 117 and note 145. 

17 See Alain Danielou and N. R. Bhatl, Textcs des Purana sur la theoric musicale, vol. I. 
Pondichery 1959. 
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references to ancient ragas in general literature, some examples of which 
will be given hereafter. 

Harivamsa 93, 22 refers to a "devagandhara” chalikya (= chalika) song. 
In the music of later centuries devagandhdra is the name of a well known 
raga. In the next verse the author of the Harivamsa defines the musical 
structure of the above mentioned song as ''agfuidharugramaragam 'i.e. 
'being based on the gramaraga up to the [note] gandhara". The fact that 
the song is ^elucidated in terms of the ancient system (i.e. the system of 
gramaragas), may indeed indicate that this musical reference dates from 
the older period. The sixth century prose-romance Vasavadatta 18 refers 
to a raga vibhdsa sung by the Karpatika minstrels. Kalidasa (ca. fifth 
century) prescribes that the raga kakubha should be sung in the fourth 
act of his drama Vikramorvaslya. 1 * However, these references to ragas do 
not conclusively prove that the melodies were already in existence during 
the ancient period, that is to say, before the time of the Brhaddesi, since 
the names of the ragas may have been inserted in the original text by a 
later copyist. 

A similar problem arises, when we try to date Bharata’s Gitalamkara 20 
also known as Vadimattagajankusa. In the introduction to this book 
(p. VII), Alain Danielou suggests that the Gitalamkara must be a very old 
text — prior even to the Natyasastra — because it is quoted in various 
recensions and most probably also in the original version of the Pancatanlra 
(dated between 300 B.C. and 750 A.D.). I myself, however, could only find 
the said reference, which is a reference to the 36 varnas (obviously fore¬ 
runners of the later ragas )* 21 in the Pancakhyanaka recension of the 
Pancatanlra by the Jaina Monk Purnabhadra, 22 dating from 1199 A.D. In 
the oldest recension, entitled Tantrakhyayika, 23 the whole story of the 
singing ass propounding musical theory is missing. This means that the 
varnas of the Gitalamkara certainly existed before 1199 A.D., but not 
necessarily before the Natyasastra or the Brhaddesi. 

In addition to the above mentioned Sanskrit references there is a famous 
Tamil poem, the Silappadikaram, 24 written in the second century A.D. by 


lh Edited by L H. Gray. Delhi 1962, p 55. no. 45. 
iy Raja Tagore's Sanskrit Library no. 26, Calcutta 1873. 

*° Edited by A. Danielou and N. R. Uhatl, Pondiehery 1959. 

21 Compare chapter 14 of the Gitalamkara. 

22 Critically edited by J. Her tel. Harvard Univ., Cambridge. Massachusetts, 1908, book 5, 

tale 41. 

2 *' Edited by J. I lend. Harvard Unix., Cambridge Mass.. 1915. 

*•* A. Danielou, Shilappadikarain (The Ankle Bracelet) by Price llango Adigal (Translation), 
New York 1965. especially cantos 7 and 8: S. Ranianaihan. Cilappatikaraltu icai niinukka 
vijakkain, Madras 1956. 


Prince Illango Adigal, which contains some interesting information about 
the ancient Karnalak modes (jutnn) and the early arched harp type ot 
vina (vaf)- 

So apart from Matanga *s Brhaddesi, 25 scarcely any material is at hand 
regarding Indian music in the early Middle Ages and that work has 
unfortunately come down to us in an incomplete and rather corrupt 
manuscript dealing only with the basic scales (gratiui)* micro-inieivals 
(atm//), notes or intervals (atm/y/). secondary scales (mun hana). basic modes 
(jiifi), melodic patterns (raga) and the structure ol musical composition 
(prabatuiha). The original work must have been much larger since, in the 
opinion of later authors (Simhabhupala, Abhinavagupta, Nanyadeva and 
Damodaragupta in his Kutlinlmata), Matanga was also an expert on musical 
instruments (especially on the flute) and dramaturgy. 

In the eleventh century several commentaries on the Natyasastra appeared. 
First, at the beginning of the century, Abhinavagupta wrote his Abhinava- 
bharali 2t * and towards the end of the century Nanyadeva his elaborate 
commentary, the Bharalabhasya,” * also named Sarasvatihrduyalumkm a, 
which is a complete treatise in itsell. The dating ol Nandikesvara s two 
works, Bharatarnava 2K (dealing with dance movements and rhythm) and 
Abhinayadarpana 2<> ("The Mirror of Gestures", a treatise on the emotion 
(rasa) expressed in dancing), still remains uncertain. A certain Nandikesvara 
is quoted by Matanga in connection with the muvehanas of twelve notes, 30 
but I doubt whether the author mentioned by Matanga is the same person as 
our dance expert. According to M. Ramakrsna Kavi 31 the Bharatarnava 
was written after the eleventh century. Personally I would date this work 
even later, that is to say after the twelfth century, since it often cites the 
twelfth century author Haripala. 

In the twelfth century some important works on music were written by 
royal authors. First to be mentioned are the two Chalukya kings Somesvara 
and his son Pratapacakravartin (=• Jagadekamalla). King Somesvara 


2y Edited by K. Sumhasivu Sasiri, Trivandrum 1928. 

20 The Natyasastra. with the commentary Abhinavabhfirali. edited by M. RainakfMia Kaw 
and J.S. Pade, 4 vols.. Guekwud's Oriental Series no. 36. 68, 124, 145. Baroda 1926, 1934, 

1954 and 1964. , , . 

27 The Bharatabhasya of Nanyadeva. edited by Chailanya P Desai, vol. I, Khairagarh >l 
2 * Bharatarnava of Nandikesvara, with translation in English and Tamil, edited by S. K 
Vasudevu Sastri, Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Series no 74. Tanjore 1957 

2,) Nandikesvara's Ahhinayudarpanam, crit. ed. and English traiisl. by Manomoban Cinosh. 

Calcutta 2 1957. 

)0 Bfhaddesi, p. 32, line 10. 

31 Bharatakosa, Tirupati 1951. Introduction p. III. 
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devoted two chapters of his encyclopaedia Manasollasa (= Abhilasa- 
rthacintamani), compiled in 1131 A.D., to music. 32 King Jagadckamaila, 
who ruled from 1134-1143 A.D., wrote a treatise on music named 
Saipgitacudamani. 33 Another Chalukya king. Bhimadevas son Haripala, 
who lived about 1175 A.D. and only ruled for four years between the reign 
of Blnmadeva and Ajayapala, composed the Samgitasudhakara. 34 In 1180 
A.D. Somaraja (— Somabhupala, one ol king Ajayapala’s body guards 
(vettradhura) wrote a work on music entitled Samgitaratnavali. 35 Another 
Samgitaratnavaliwas written about 1240 A.D. by Jayana, the commander 
of the elephant forces of Kakatiya Ganapati of Warangel (1198-1263 A.D.). 

During the first half of the thirteenth century Sariigadeva wrote his 
Sarpgitaratnakara 37 ("The Ocean ol Music”), a treatise which has been 
preserved in many manuscripts and is frequently quoted by later authors. 
This famous work gives a clear exposition of the theory of Indian music and 
dance from the ancient period to the date of writing. It became the classic 
amongst Sanskrit works on Indian music and is often cited as authoritative 
on contemporary music by musicologists living even after the sixteenth 
century. As late as 1735 fulaja. author of the SamgUasaranirta. 31 * goes on 
quoting lenghty passages of that work as if they were still applicable when, 
as a matter ol tact, by that time the Samgitaralnakara must have been quite 
out of dale. 

Although the exact dates cannot be given, it is safe to assume that soon 
alter the Samgitaralnakara, towards the end of the thirteenth century, two 
other important works on music appeared, the Saipgilasamayasara 39 by 
the Jain author Parsvadeva and the Samgitamakaranda 40 by Narada. To a 
large extent both authors base their opinions on Sariigadeva. The author of 


J; An edilion of theie two chapters on music, which unlike the other chapters of this 
encyclopaedia ha\c never been edited, is in course of preparation by V. Raghavan. 

fhe incomplete Malayalam palm-leaf manuscript of this work has been edited by D. K. 
Vciankar. Gaekuads Oriental Series no. 12X, Haro da 1958. 

Samgitasudhakara by Hanpala, mss. in fanjore, Baroda, Madras and Trivandrum. 

i3 Samgitaratnavali by Somaraja, mss. in Bikaner. Baroda and Calcutta. 

36 Bharalakosa. p XVII. 

37 Sangiiaruinakaru by Samgadcva. with the commentaries Kalamdhi of Kallinatha and 
Sudhakara of Sirphabhupala. edited by S. Subrahmanya Sastri, 4 vols,, Madras 1943, 1944 
(second rev. ed. by Bandit V. Krishnamacharya, Madras 1959), 1951 and 1953. English translation 
ot vol. I by t\ Kunhan Raja. The Adyar Library Series no. 51. Madras 1945. I;ng tr. of vol. 
IV by K. Kunjunni Raja and Radha Burnicr, Adyar Library Bulletin 23 (parts 3, 4 Dec. 1959). 

ia Samgitasaramria by Tulaja, edited by S Subrahmanya Sastri, Madras 1942. 

** Sarngitasaniayasara by Rarsvadeva, edited by T. Ganapati Sustri, Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series no. 87, Trivandrum 1925. 

4U Samgitamakaranda by Narada, edited by Mangesh Ramakrishna Telang, Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series no. 16, Baroda 1920. 


the Samgitamakaranda however evolves a system of male and female ragas 
which is not found in the Samgitaralnakara or in any other classical 
treatise on music except the Gitalumkura. This system puts forward in 
elementary form the well known rdxa-rdi*mi system mostly consisting 
of six main ragas and thirty secondary rdginis which was developed b> 
later, especially North Indian, authors. 

To the Jain author Sudhakalasa, who wrote the Sangilopanisalsaro- 
ddhara 41 in 1350, we owe the first iconographical description of ragas, 
which personifies the melodic patterns as pseudo-deities of the Jainist 
religion. However, it is likely that this kind of ruga personification in verses 
Ulhvdna. lit. “contemplation formula") was already in existence before 
Sudhakalasa's days, as a particular verse 4 * in the Brhaddesi points in 
this direction. 

After the fourteenth century there was a freer exchange of culture between 
the Hindu and Muslim worlds. Musicians from Persian and Arabian 
countries had begun to take great interest in Indian music. 4 * 1 About 1375 
the author of the Farid-ul-Zamanlll Maarelal-i-llham, a treatise on Persian- 
Arabian music, also wrote a work on Indian music entitled Ghunyal-ul- 
Munya. In it he cites BharanTs Natyasastra and other, less known works on 
Indian music such as the Samgita Vinoda, the Samgita Mudra, the Saianak 
and the Kagarnava. Umar Sama Yahya, an Afghan who studied Indian 
music in India, wrote (in Persian) the Lahjal-i-Sikandar Shuhi, quoting irom 
the Samgitaralnakara, the Samgilamatahga, the Nrttasahgraha, the Udbharat 
(= the Natyasastra), the Sudhanidhisahgilasamassiya (V) and the Sangtia- 
kalpataru. 

The fourteenth century Sufi noble of Turkish origin. Amir Khusrau, w ho 
is said to have introduced the sitdr and the tabid in Indian music and 
invented compositions such as the qaul (now qawwali) and the tar and, is 
also alleged to have invented new ragas by combining Persian and Indian 
melodies. The story about Amir Khusrau's contest with the Deccan 
musician Naik Gopal is ficticious, since the latter lived two centuries later 
during the reign of Akbar. Amir Khusrau composed the ljaz-i-Khusravi 
in which the section Harf-i-Siyum is of special interest to musicologists. 


41 Sumgiiopunisatsuroddhani bv Vacanucarya Sudhakalasa. edited b\ L . R Sluth, Gaekwad s 
Oriental Series no 133. Baroda 1961. 

4 ‘ brhaddesi p I40f., verse 367 

43 The following references lo Persian and Arabian literature on Indian music are taken 
from: A. Rashid. Society and Culture in Medieval India. Calcutta 1969, p 107-121, and 
N. A. Jaira/bhov. The Rags of North Indian Music. London 1971. p 16-26. One might also 
consult: R.V. Boduval, Music and the Muslim Courts in India, in: Madras Music Academv 
Annual Conference Souvenir (Dec. 1953), Madras 1954 
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References to music arc also made in Kluisrau's masmivis Qiran-us-Saadin 
and Null Sipihr. as well as in his other works such as the Hasht Bahishi. 

Although orthodox Muslim religion regarded music with disapproval 
an exception being the Sufi movement which considered music a means 
towards realizing God most of the Muhammadan sovereigns showed keen 
interest in Indian music. Akbar (1555-1605). Jahangir (1605-1627). Shahjahan 
(1628-1658). Bahadur Shah (1707-1712) and Muhammad Shah (I7I9-I74X) 
were all patrons of music and art in general. Only Aurangzeb (1658-1707), 
though fond of music, preferred an ascetic life. 

In the fifteenth century sultan Siihi of Kada (forty miles from Allahabad), 
who was a vassal of king Ibrahim of Jaunpur, was so interested in Indian 
music that he formed a large library of books on Indian music and dance, 
and in 1429 A.I). invited famous musical experts to a congress for the 
purpose of compiling a work (in Sanskrit) on the theory of classical Indian 
music. The greater part of this work, known as the Sahgitasironiani. 44 
generally reproduces well established opinions; but in respect of the gramas 
il supports a tradition adhered to by only a minority whose views are 
confined to the Gitalamkara and a few other works. Umar Sama Yaliya s 
Persian treatise on Indian music, the Lahjal-i-Sikander Siiahi, 4 ' appeared 
under the patronage of sultan Sikander Lodi of Delhi (1489-1517). 

Although Hindu kings spent a great deal of time lighting their Muslim 
conquerors, they did not neglect the arts. Twenty years after the Saiigita- 
siromani (1449 A.D.). the Rajput king Kumbhakania of Cilrakuta wrote 
the Samgitaraja. 4 " This voluminous compilation on the classical theory of 
music closely follows the Samgitaratnakara. but the dhyanas of the ragas 
are obviously borrowed from Sudlutkalasa's Samgilopanisalsaroddhara. At 
about the same lime the Bengal author Subhamkara probably wrote his 
Samgitadamodara. 47 Many of the ragas mentioned in this work, which 
only describes them iconographically and omits their musical definition, 
are not found in the classical raga system. This divergence in systems may 
be due to the fact that by this time various regional styles had already 
developed. The schism between North and South Indian music which may 
already have originated in Sarngadeva's limes (i.e. the thirteenth century) 


44 An edition and English translation of the S.inifiiijsironiam is being: prepared by Pandit 
Mathura Dull Pain and the present writer. 

*" Ms. at Lucknow, cf Na/ir Ahmed, The Lahjat-i-Sikniulcr Shahi, in: Islamic Culture 
2K < W4>. p. 410-417. 

46 Samgitaraja by Maharana Kumbha, vol. I. edited by Premia la Sharma. Banarus 1963. 

4 ' Samgitadamodara by Subhamkara. edited by (i. &asiri and G. Mukhopadhyayu. Calcutta 
Sanskrit College Research Series no 11. text no S, Calcutta I960. 


and finally resulted in two completely different types of music — the North 
Indian or Hindustani style and the South Indian or Karnatak style — 
became rigidly fixed by the sixteenth century during Akbar's reign. 

During the beginning of the sixteenth century the famous king Mana 
Simha Tumara of Gwalior (1486-1517), who was a patron of music and 
himself a composer, w rote his Hindi treatise on music, the Manakutuhala, 4 * 
which was translated into Persian in the seventeenth century by haqir 
Ullah. 4y 

In his Svaramclakalanidhi (1550) 50 the Karnatak expert Ramamatya 
presents a new system of raga classification. T his no longer classilies ragas 
according to their basic modes (Jan), as the musicologists of the Middle 
Ages did, but classifies them according to their scales (mcla). 

In the second half of the sixteenth century Pumdarikavitthala, a South 
Indian musicologist w f ho migrated to the North, introduced the Karnatak 
mela system into Hindustani music. Pumdarikavitthala is the author of 
three works on music (Sadragacandrodaya/ 1 Ragamala 52 and Ragaman- 
jari) 53 and one treatise on dancing (Nartananirnaya). 54 His pupil Srikantha. 
who was also a South Indian who settled in the North, wrote the 
Rasakaumudi 55 which reveals his master's influence. 

Alongside this Karnatak mela system, another system of raga classification 
was developed by the North Indian authors which was based on six. or more, 
primary male ragas and a number of secondary female ragas (rammish some 
of which are referred to as female even although their iconographie 
description indicates the opposite. In the sixteenth century this system 
of raga classification obviously traceable to the ancient notion ol male 
and female ragas in Narada's Samgitamakaranda and Bharala's Gilalam- 
kara is applied in works such as Narada's Caivamnsacchaiaraganiru- 
pana, 5<> Ksemakarna's Ragamala 57 and Pumdarikavitlhala's Ragamala/ 5 

4rt Ms. in the possession of the Nawab Sahib of Kainpur. 

•*'* Ms ol this work (Munkauuihnh ami of another work (Kugd.u pana) b> the same aiithoi 
ai Aligarh. Muslim Uimersiiy 

su Svaramclakalauullii by Kfimanuitya. edited wuh inn a»J Lnghsh iiaiisl by M S 
Ramaswami Aiyar. Aiinatnalai 1932. 

M Sadragacandrodaya by Pumdarikaviithala, edited by H. K Josi. Bombay I9l6(.*) 

52 Ragamala by Puimlarikavilthala. edited by O K Josi, Bombay 1916(7). 

Ragamahjari by Piimdarikaviuhala. edited by l) K Josi. Poona 19IS. 

54 Manuscripts by Narlanamrnaya of Puindarikavitlhula are in lanjore. Baroda. Bikaner 
and Jammu-Kashmir (Maharaja s Library) 

45 Rasakaumudi by Srikantha, edited by A. N. Jam. Baroda 1963 

5,1 Catsiinmsacchataraganirupana by Narada. edited by I). K Josi. Poona 19|4 

Manuscripts of Ksemakarna's Ragamftla in: India Olficc library, London, also in 
Oxford and Bikaner. 

Cf. note 52 
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Thebe texts do not mention the musical characteristics of the ragas, but only 
contain iconographic or poetic descriptions regarding the pictorial represen¬ 
tation ol the melodies. But the Rasakaumudi by §rikantha and the 
Samgitadarpana by Damodara (probably late sixteenth or early seven¬ 
teenth century) furnish the iconographic or poetic descriptions (dhyana) 
together with the musical definitions (Jaksatia) of the ragas. 

An interesting link between Karnatak and Hindustani music is the 
Ragavibodha, 60 written in 1609 by the South Indian expert Somanatha. 
In describing the musical characteristics of the ragas this author sometimes 
follows Ramamatya's South Indian system. In a number of cases, however, 
he adopts the opinions of the North Indian author Pumdarikaviithala, who 
otten deviates Irom Raniamaiya s mela system. This explains why some of 
Somanatha s ragas are still practised in modern Karnatak music, while other 
ragas of his only figure in modern Hindustani music. 

It is the seventeenth century South Indian musicologist Venkatamakhin 
who really laid the theoretical foundations for modern Karnatak music. In 
his Caturdandiprakasika* 1 written in 1620 he changed Ramamatya's raga 
and me la classification into a system which, with slight modifications 
influenced by the eighteenth century authors Tulaja (Samgitasaramrta, 

1735) 02 and Govinda (Samgrahacudamani,* 3 towards the end of the 
eighteenth century), is still used in modern Karnatak music. 

But even in the centuries following Venkatamakhin the ancient theories 
of music were not abandoned completely. As a rule later musicologists 
devoted the greater part of their works to the classification of ragas and 
treated the ancient theory of svaras, srutis, etc. less exhaustively. The 
seventeenth century author CikkabhGpala, however, wrote a large compi¬ 
lation entitled Abhinavabharatasarasahgraha, 64 which summarizes the an¬ 
cient theories discussed in the Natyasastra and also refers to medieval and 
contemporary treatises. 

In the seventeenth century Hindustani music underwent considerable 
change. Whereas Pumdarikaviithala has preserved the Karnatak basic notes 


SaingitaJurpana by Dumod.ir.i. allied with introduction and notes in English and 
Tamil by k. Yasudcia £;islri. Sarasvvalhi Mahal Series no. 34. Madras Government Oriental 
Series no 66. Tanjorc 1952. Translation of chapter I and 2 : A. A. Hake. Bijdragc loi dc kennis 
der Yoor-lndischc Mu/ick. Thesis. Utrcchl 1930. 

,,M Raga\ibodha by Somanatha. edited by M.S R.lmusuumi Aiy.tr. Madras 19>3 
* >l Caturdandiprakasika by YT a nka|amakiim. edited by S. Subrahmanya Sustri, T V Subba 
Rao and T. L. Vcnka(arunut. Madras 1934 
, : Cl . Note 38. 

Samgrahacudamani by Govinda. edited by S Subrahmanya &asiri 

Abhinavabhar.itavir.isaner.di.i ol C ikkabhijp.il.i. edited by R Sathv.inarasana. M\sore 

I9MJ. 


(suddha svaras) : sa = d, ri = et>, ga = ft, ma = g, pa — a, dha = b?. 
ni = c? (representing Ramamatya's interpretation ol the ancient basic 
scale sadjagrdma : sa = d, ri = e , ga = 1 , ma = g, pa — a, dha = 
b , ni = c ), seventeenth century North Indian authors, namely Locana 
(in his Ragatarangini ) 05 and Hrdayanarayanadeva (in his Hrdayaprakasa t,h 
and Hrdayakautuka* ), introduced a new basic scale in Hindustani music 
consisting of the notes: sa — d, ri = e, ga = 1, ma = g, pa = a, 
dha = b, ni = c. However not only the basic scale was altered; there was 
change loo in the musical structure of the individual ragas. Some ol the older 
ragas became obsolete and new' ragas were invented. 

Hindustani music never developed such a rigid system ot raga classifi¬ 
cation as Karnatak music did. Towards the close of the nineteenth century 
the North Indian musicologist Bhatkhandcobviously influenced by 
the twelve sanisthiinas of Locana and Hrdayanarayanadeva — invented 
a system often thaias which lias gained general recognition. The peculiarities 
of Hindustani ragas regarding execution (‘Auffuhrungspraxis }, times ot 
performance and aesthetic content obviously dety classification according 
to purely scalar principles. Many of the modern Hindustani ragas in their 
present form dale back to Ahobala's Samgilaparijata (1665). ,, ‘* a work 
which is closely followed by Srinivasa's Ragatattvavibodha. 70 Some Hindus¬ 
tani ragas are not even older than Pratapusimha's Sangil Sar, 7 ‘ a Hindi 
compilation of the theory of ancient Indian and contemporary Hindustani 
music written towards the end of the eighteenth century. Nevertheless a 
number of ragas that have retained several ol their ancient characteristics 
are still used in modern Hindustani music. 

In 1784 the English orientalist Sir William Jones wrote his essay “On the 
Musical Modes of the Hindus". 72 Muhammad Rcza, the author ol a Persian 

RfigaUirangini by Locana. edited by D.k. Josi, Poona 1918; complete edition by 
Bulatlcva Misra, Darbhanga Raj Press, Darhlumga 1934. 

Hrdayaprakasa by Hrdayanarayanadeva. edited by I). K. Josi. Poona 1918. 

Hrdayakautuka by Hrdayanarayanadeva, edited by 1>. k Josi. Poona 1918. 

V. N. Bhatkhandc. A Comparative Study of Some of the Leading Music Systems ol 
the 15th, 16th. 17th and 18th Centuries, Bombay M94I. Madras ‘1949 By the same author 
Hindustani Sangitupaddluiti, kraniik Pustak Malika, vols. l-VI, Halhras 19>3-|9>7. and. 
Hindustani Sahgilapaddhati. Sahgitasastia. vols. 1-1V, Hathras 1956-1957. _ 

Saipgitaparijuta by Ahohala. edited by k. YVdanlahagisa and S P Ghosu. Calcutta IS 9 

Ruga tall vavibodha by Srinivasa, edited by Y'ibluikumai S Dccti. Gaekwad s Onenial 
Series no. 126. Baroda 1956. 

Sangit Sar, compiled by Pralap Sinha Deo of Jaipur t P79-ISt)4i, l-VIL Pi'ona 
1910-1912 

Published in: Music of India, by W. Jones and N. A Willard. Calcutta 1793. 134 and 
second rev. ed 1962. p. 89-112; and in: Hindu Music from Various Authors, comp by 
S. M. Tagore. Choukhumba Sanskrit Studies XLIX. Varanasi 1965 (Calcutta 1882k [> l2v!W) 
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treatise on Indian music, the Naghmat-i-Asali (18I3), 7 ‘* is said to have 
introduced the bildud scale (comparable to the Western major scale) as 
standard. 74 Visnu Narayana Bhatkhande, to whom we owe the classification 
of Hindustani ragas into ten basic scales (//j<7/), wrote several important 
works on Indian music. His Sarngita Sastra 75 deals with the historical 
development and different traditions of the Indian ragas. In his Kramik 
Pustak Malika 70 the author illustrates the Hindustani ragas and their 
traditional styles (gharana) by furnishing numerous, valuable music examples 
taken from contemporary practice. 


1 lutiied b\ ihe Bangiya Salmya Paiisad. Calcutta ‘ltS42-49; '1916. 

4 Compare O. C. Gangoly. Ragas and Kagim>. I, Buroda I94N. p. 67; V. N. Bltalkhundc. 
A Short llislouc.il Survey of the Music of Upper India. Bombay 1934. p. 35. But compare also : 
G li Ranadc. Hindustani Music. Poona '1951. p. 12. 

' Consisting of lour volumes, lit si writ ten in Marathi, laler translated into Hindi and 
published h> Sungila Karvalaya. Halhras 1956-1957; cf. note 68. 

Consisting of six volumes, published by Sahgita Karvalava. Halhras 1953-1957. 
cl . note oS. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


MELODY 


One of the fundamentals of a musical culture is its tone-system that is 
to say the system according to which it divides the octave (Sanskrit: 

/sap taka, “series of seven”^Sj against octave, "series of eight") into smaller 
intervals. The result of such a division is a series of notes which, if taken 
consecutively in regular ascent or descent, consitute the basic scale ol that 
culture. The Indian musical culture is of special interest, since it has in course 
of time developed several completely dillerent basic scales. 

Musical treatises dating from the ancient period and the middle ages call 
the basic scales grama , which literally means "vi llage or community . 
but liTa musical context denotes a "c ollection ol in tervals (svarasamuha).' 
As a rule the term grama is used lor a basic scale from which are deri\ed a 
number of secondary scales (jnftrchand). According to Sarngudeva’s commen- ' 
tutor KallinSthtT 1 2 grama is also "the foundation for pentatonic and hexatomc 
series of notes (tana), melodic line (vur/w), figuration and ornamentation 
(alamkiira) and mode (jdii)". 

Originally three different gramas, viz. the sadja -, the mad hyanj a- and the 
gdndhdra-grdma , must have existed in ancient India. The last mentioned. 
— probably the oldest — is seldom referred to by musicologists, 3 who ^llegej 
that it disappeared from the human world and is only practised in heaven, 
which suggests that this grama was already out of use by the early centuries 
of the Christian era. 

The structure of the three ancient gramas, which are obviously named 
after the notes on which they start, i.e. sadja, tnadhyama and gandhara, is 
determined by measuring the intervals between the seven notes ol the 
saptaka: sadja (abbreviated .«/). rsabha (r/), gdndhdra (ga), madhyama (mu), 
pancama (pa), dhaivata (dha) and nisdda (hi). The reader should beai in mind 
that in the ancient Indian theory ol music sadja. rsabha. etc. not only denote 
the notes but also the corresponding intervals I h-Iqw these not es (lor 
example: sadja iTnot only the note sadja (»/) itself but also the i nterva l 


1 Compare SarnSR. 1,4. !; NarSM, I. I, 49. 

2 Kallinatha on SarnSR. 1,4. I. 

3 NarS. 1, 2, 6f.; NarSM. 1,1. 54t ; SaniSR. 1. 4. 4f : MBfh. 91 
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betweenJ h e notes nisdihiu nd sqdja , ni-sa). The ancient Indian intervals are 
"measured" in terms of micro-intervals (.vru/i, lit. “audible unit”). In order 
to distinguish the three types of grama the theorists 4 determined the number 
of srutis comprised in each ol the seven basic intervals. 

sadjagrama _ madhyamagrama gandharagrama 

ni-sa = 4 srutis ga-ma = 4 srutis ri-ga = 4 srutis 

sa-ri = 3 srutis ma-pa = 3 srutis ga-ma = 3 srutis 

ri-ga = 2 srutis pa-dha = 4 srutis ma-pa = 3 srutis 

ga-ma = 4 srutis dha-ni = 2 srutis pa-dha = 3 srutis 

ma-pa = 4 srutis ni-sa = 4 srutis dha-ni = 4 srutis 

pa-dha = 3 srutis sa-ri = 3 srutis ni-sa = 3 srutis 

dha-ni = 2 srutis ri-ga - 2 srutis sa-ri = 2 srutis 

In addition to the above mentioned “pure” (suddha) notes sadja, rsabha, 
etc. the following “alte red” ( vik rta) notes or accidentals were generally 
recognized : the cyuta (“fallen”, i.e. one sruti lower) notes cyuta xadja, 
cyuia niadhyama , trisruti or cyuta paheama, the slightly raised (i.e. one 
sruti higher) notes sadharana g •dndlutra and kaisika nixdda and the raised 
(i.e. two srutis higher) notes antara ydndhdra and kdkali nixdda. 

1 heorctically the ancient Indian octave ( saptaka ) contained twenty-two 
srutis or micro-intervals. Mathematically considered these srutis are equal, \ 
each sruti being '; 22 of the octave, i.e. 'i 22 x 1200 cents 5 = 54,5 cents \ 
a micro-interval resembling the ancient Greek enharmonic quarlcrtonc _j 
of ratio 32 /j, = 55 cents. Calculating the ancient Indian intervals according 
to the 22-sruti system ( I sruti = 54,5 cents) — of course a purelvJ heorelical 
calculation only mat hematically valid — the suddhu and vikrta notes 
correspondirigTo these intervals could be reconstructed as follows: 

names of notes _ srutis _ cents Western equi valents 

suddha sa 0, but 4 to s.ni 0 d 

suddha ri 3 to sa 164 e ’* 

suddha ga 5 to sa 273 f 27 

sadharana ga 6 to sa * 327 f' 27 

antara ga 7 to sa |Jj 382 fs •>* 

cyuta ma 8 to sa ^^1^1436 fir 3 * 

I-or the structure ol the siiJjn- and mmthynmiii'ramii compare UhN. 28. 26-29 (Bombay 
ed. ; Ghosh, I ransl. It. p. 81'.. ch. 28. 25-28); for the structure of the gamlharagrama cf. &irnSR 
I. 4. 41. 

' lor •' division of the octave into 1200 cents compare A. J. t ills. 1’onometrical Observations 
on some t.xislin): Non-harmonic Musical Scales, mi : Proceeding* ol the Royal Society of London. 

1884. p. 368-385. 
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suddha ma 

9 to sa 

491 

g'' 

trisruti pa 

12 to sa 

655 

a 45 

suddha pa 

13 to sa 

709 

a* 7 

suddha dha 

16 to sa 

873 

b-' 7 

suddha ni 

18 to sa 

982 

e 1,1 

kaisika ni 

19 to sa 

1036 

j* t >fc 

kakali ni 

20 to sa 

1091 

cs * 

cyuta sa 

21 to sa 

1146 

cs + 40 

- suddha sa (tara) 

22 to sa 

1200 

d' 


However, it is highly unlikely that equal temperament existed in ancient 
Indian music and much more probable that the old melodic instruments 
(arched harp, lute and flute) were tuned by ear. which means that only 
harmonics of simplelrequency ratios (1 :2:3:4:5:6:7 etc. up to 16) could 
have been used. Danielou 6 has attempted to reconstruct the ancient Indian 
temperament by combining the ancient Greek Pythagorean temperament 
(which derives every interval from (he cycle of fifths, i i 2 x \ , x 3 , etc.) 
with the harmonics 'V, and •\ 4 of just intonation. According to him/the 
ancient Indian suddhu and vikrta notes were tuned as follows: ■ 


names of notes 

srutis 

ratios 

cents 

Western 

equivalents 

suddha sa 

0, but 4 to s.ni 

i 

0 

e 

d 

suddha ri 

3 to sa 

f 

i H 

204 

d- 4 

e- 4 

suddha ga 

5 to sa 

32 

,'21 

294 

e?" 

f 

sadharana ga 

6 to sa 

6 

.5 

316 

e? * "• 

f*" 1 

antara ga 

7 to sa 

*/* 

386 

e 14 

fs 14 

cyuta ma 

8 to sa 

H 7,.4 

408 

e’ !> 

fs •" 

suddha ma 

9 to sa 

4 /j 

498 

f : 

g : 

trisruti pa 

12 to sa 

3<» 

25 

631 


gs* “ 

suddha pa 

13 to sa 

3 

i 2 

702 

g' ; 

a' : 

suddha dha 

16 to sa 

7 , 

884 

a '» 

b "■ 

suddha ni 

18 to sa 

1 

996 

bp 4 

c 4 

kaisika ni 

19 to sa 

*> * 
l 5 

1018 

b? 4 '* 

c* lk 

kakali ni 

20 to sa 

1 5 , 

8 

1088 

b 12 

cs 12 

cyuta sa 

21 to sa 

243 

1 28 

1110 

b* ,u 

cs' 

suddha sa (tara) 

22 to sa 

2 

1200 

c’ 

d 


* A. Danielou. The K.tgas of Northern Indian Music. London I96S. p. 40f . Idem. Tableau 
Comparalif des I mere .dies Musicaux. Pondichery 1958. 
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For purposes of presenting the ancient Indian notes in Western notation. 
a morc convenient than a c-scale since, in representing the 

ancient Indian pure (suddha) Tunes by" naturals, it avoids accidentals (Hats 
and sharps) in the case ol the basic notes of the sadjagnima. _ 

Comparing Danielou's calculation with the calculation according to the 
22-sruti (= 1200 cents) system, the number of cents in Danielou's intervals 
(to ay/) sddhdrana g</ (%), antara gw (* 4 ), suddha nut (•*/.,). suddha pa (•*/,), 
suddha Jim (* j) and ktikali ni ( ,J /„) corresponds reasonably well with the 
ancient sruti system. However, the other intervals suggested by hint differ 
widely from their ancient equivalents. For example, his suddha gu (’- , 7 = 

294 cents) is 21 cents more than the suddha gw (= 273 cents) in the ancient 
sruti system. In my opinion Danielou is mistaken when he takes the \ 
suddha gw (- | >. ,, = 294 cents) as a perfect fifth (dow nwards) ■ 

on suddha ni — 996 cents). The latter interval is incorrectly calculated 
as a perfect fourth on suddha in a : 4 /., x J /, = „ since the ancien t Indi an \ 

theory o f consonance 7 did not regard the notes ina. an<Fw7 as consonant * 

(samvddin ), which means that they were not in a perfect fourth relatiotiship." 

The present writer suggests that in the ancient period the Indian musicians' f 
might have used the harmonic seventh ( 7 / 4 = 969 cents) as suddha ni and "t 

the harmonic minor third ( „ = 267 cents) as suddha gw. In conformity 

with ancient theory these notes (i.e. gw and ni) co nstituted a conson ant 
relationship, whereas ww and ni did nol. T he"intervals 7 /6 and 7 ; 4 may 
appear to be rather low interpretations of the ancient suddha gw and suddha 
ni, but this becomes less conspicuous, if we consider Ramamatya’s inter¬ 
pretation of these intervals. Applying the Pythagorean temperament, which 
he obviously borrowed from the Arabs, to the sixteenth century Karnfqak 
vind (a Irelted lute with four playing strings), this South Indian musicologist 
interpreted these notes (or rather intervals to aw) much lower, that is to say, 
suddha gw as */, = 204 cents = IV 4 and suddha ni as 27 / lh = 906 cents 
_ c ,*<* 

The present writer proposes substituting ri of ratio 1 •/,„ = 165 cents, 
which is almost equal to the mathematically calculated three-sruti n 
(3 x 54,5 cents = 163.5 cents), for Danielou's ri C/ H = 204 cents). Why\ 
should the ancient musicians not have used this harmonic of ratio \ 

which is an easily recognizable interval when played in the third octave ] 
by a wind instrument, for example by a flute. There are grounds for regarding ^ 
this interval, trisruti rsabha, as a very significant one in ancient Indian 


7 Compare BhN. 28, 23 (Baroda ed.; Ghosh. Transl. il, p, 51., eh. 28, 22f.); MBrh. 64, p. 14; 
SamSR. I, 3. 48*49. KiiSR. 2, 1, I, 214; SomRV. 1, 37 and TulSS. p. 15, I. 14. 
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> music. Three of these intervals of ratio 11 lo ( = 165 ceiUs)_constilule a 
fourth of 495 cents (3 x 165 cents), which very Closely matches the perfect 
fourth 4 /j (== 498 cents) as well as the nine-sruti nut (- 491 cents) of the 
22-sruti system, the so-called nut anas in. *1 1 he im perisha ble nut" * which was 
probably a fundamental note in the ancient Indian system. Ri of ratio 
/ M / l0 (= 165 cents) can also be used as a basis for calculating the dha 
l which, according to the ancient theory, w as consonan t, i.e. constituted a 
perfect fifth of ratio 3 / 2 wi th ri (dim = *\\ x 11 10 — 33 20 — 867 cents). 
/"Moreover, the ratio 1 , / l0 is of interest because it entails a divisi on of the 
^ string into 11 equal parts, 11 being a factor of the total number of 
srulis (22) ex isting in the octavem 

But lirsl and foremosljthe interval ri of ratio 11 lo is of vital importance 
because without this interval Bharata's well knowifexperiment with the two 
vintis'* would not be possible. In order to prove the existence of the sruti 
and especially of the main sruti (jmnndna sruti). which constitutes the 
dill ere ncc between the four^ruii pa of the sadjagrdntd and the three-sruu 
pa of the n unfit)anutgrdtna , the author of the Nalyasastra (dated first century 
B.C. or first century A.D.) recommends taking two vindts (most probably 
arched harps), one of which has fixed (dltruva). while the other has 
changeable ( cala ), tuning. First Bharata states that one should lower the 
pa of the cala-vind one sruti,-Obviously the author canjuse_Uici _sr u1 1 as a 
1 basic interv al for measuring the new three-sruti pa whilst at the same time 
1 attemping to prove the very existence of the sruti itself. In my opinion 
however, Bharala's statement does not imply that the three-sruti pa of the 
madhyanutgrdma can be tuned by subtracting one micro-interval (sruti) from 
the four-sruli pa of the sadjagrdnut. Theoretically the three-srufi pa is indeed 
one sruti lower than the four-sruti pa. In practice, that is to say when produced 
orTlhe ancient vind (i.e. the arched harp with 7 or 9 strings 10 sounding sa ri 
ga (ant. go) nut pa dha ni (kd . ni)) the three-sruti pa must have been tuned 
as a perfect fourth ( 4 / 3 = 498 cents) on ri ( u / l0 = 165 cents), since 


8 Compare MBfh. 251. p. 68. II. 11-14; BhN. 28, 72*73 (Bombay ed.. GhoX, Trand. 
11, p. 72. eh, 28. 72-73). 

** The experiment with the two vitius is t^bviously meant lor the arched harp type ot 
• vi/iii; cf. Simhabhupala on ^arnSR. 1. 3. 10-16, vol I. p. 74. I. ill and KuSK 2. I. 1, 95 
l l or the experiment itself compare BhN 28, 27 (Bnroda ed. \ol. IV, p. 20. 1. 3-12); Ghosh. 
1 Transl. II, p. 8, 1. 1-21. eh. 28, 24; MBrh. 29, p. 5, I 2 from the bottom to p 6, l. 10, 
*4 SarnSR. 1, 3. 18*22; KuSR. 2, I. I, 95-1II. 


lo Compare BhN. 29, 118 (Baroda ed.; Ghosh. Transl. II. p. 45, ch. 29, 120). A.K. 
Coomaraswamy, The Parts of a Vina, in: J.A.O.S. 50 (1930); Vidvan S. Krishnuswami. 
Research on Musical Instruments of India, in: J.M.A.M. 33 (1962), p. Iu4; Marcel-Dubois, 
I.M.I., p. 80 I.; Sachs, M l.!., p. 138 f. 
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/-according ^mcieht theory the three-sruti pa of the madhyama grama was 
j ct)nsonanl \sanivad in)J \ith #7, while the suddha pa or lour-sruti /v/ of the 
I mho^nima, wfueftHnust be tuned as a perfect fifth (\ 2 ) on .«/. was 
V—consonant with sa, but not with ri, II one subtracts the tnadhvamagrdma pa 
calculated according to this method, i.e. 4 / 3 x 1 '/ 10 = 22 / |5 , or 498 cents 
+ 165 cents = 663 cents, Irom the sadjagrdma pa ( s j 2 = 702 cents), the result 
is the pramana sruti of 39cents, which is much smaller (15,5 cents) than the 
mathematically calculated sruti of 54,5 cents. On the other hand, since 
the ancient Indian musicians probably tuned their instruments solely by 
ear, differences o f 15,5 cents ar c-macc-orJess negligible 

( Alter prescribing the lowering of pa on the calavind Bharata states that 
the other strings ol this vind should be lowered accordingly, which entails 
reluning the other strings in their sadjagrdma relationship to the new, 
lowered pa. This procedure has to be repeated three times, so that the 
whole experiment consists ol lowering the strings ol the calavind four times. 
According to Bharata the twice lowered notes ga and ni of the ^calavind 
respectively coincide with the notes ri and dha ol the dhruvavind, the thrice 
lowered ri and dha of the first instrument with the \JTan3 "pa of the latter 
and finally. the lour times lowered sa, mu and pa of the first instrument 
with the ni, ga and ma of the latter. 


ITis true that two pramana srutis of 39 cents cannot constitute a half tone; 
neither can three of these srutis constitute a minor whole toneTnor^"four 
Lol them a major whole tone. But assuming that the ancient Indian tuning 
was done by car alone, the pramana sruti cannot have been an accurate 


mathematically correct interval. FurThermore I am inclined to think that 
the notes sa, ri, ga, (an tar a ga), ma, pa, dha, ni, (kdkali ni) produced on 
the seven or nine open strings ol the arched harp could only have represented 
simple frequency ratios when tuned by ear. For my part I cannot accept 
thgjj gquency ratios of the^ ancient suddha ri, ga dha, ni and ^cyuferycf’Uf a 
and pa (= irisruti pa) givenJxyJ^ anielou . Therefore I suggest the following 
reconstruction of the ancient Indian notes: 



names of notes 

srutis 

ratios 

cents Western 

equivalents 

suddha sa 

0, 

, but 4 to s.ni 

1 

0 

d — 


suddha ri 

3 

to sa 

1 '/ 

ho 

165 

e " - 

_ 

suddha ga 

5 

to sa 

7* 

267 

f» - 


sadharana ga 

6 

to sa 

O l 

IS 

316 

ft 16 


antara ga 

7 

to sa 


386 

f* 14 


cyuta ma 

8 

to sa 


435 



suddha ma 

9 

to sa 


498 

g 1 - 

— 

trisruti pa 

12 

to sa 

”/.s 

663 

a” 
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suddha pa 

13 to sa 

; 

■ 2 

702 

a ; — 

suddha dha 

16 to sa 

ss 

20 

867 

b — 

suddha ni 

18 to sa 

4 

%'J. 

c " — 

— kaisika ni 

19 to sa 

9 

5 

1018 

c" 

— kakali ni 

20 to sa 

1 s 

1088 

e« 

- cyuta sa 

21 to sa 

M 

! 1 O 

1145 

c»' 4 ' 

suddha sa (tara) 

22 to sa 


1200 

d — 


It must have been quite easy to play the three ancient gramas on Bharata’s 
aira-vind 11 an arched harp with seven strings 

In the first place, its seven strings may have produced the follow ing seven 
suddha notes of the sadjagrdma : 


svaras 

sa ri ga 

i ma pa dha ni 

(sa) 

srutis 

3 2 

4 4 3 2 

4 

Western notes 

d f*' 

' g-’ at : b ; c“ 

d 


Secondly, the nuulhyamagrdma may have been produced by changing ihc 
sadjagrdma pa of four srutis (709 cents) into the nuulhyamagrdma pa of 
three srutis (655 cents). This lowering of pa could be realized b\ tuning the 
pa string as a perfect fourth to the ri string, i.e. 4 x 11 Ml , or 165 cents + 498 
cents - 663 cents (which fairly corresponds to the mathematically calculated 
three-sruti pa of 655 cents). However, Bharata **' states that the madhyama- 
grdma could also be produced in another way, that is to say by means of 
transposition ( samjndhhcda . lit. "changing of the names [of the notes)**). 
As a result of this procedure the pa of the sadjagrdma becomes the sa of the 
nuulhyamagrdma and the names of the other notes change accordingly. There 
is only one note which has to be altered: the two-sruti suddha ga of the 
sadjagrdma has to be changed into the lour-sruti antara ga in order to become 
the lour-sruti dha of the nuulhyamagrdma, which means that the ga string 
(of ratio "V* = 267 cents) should be tuned as a major third (of ratio 5 4 
= 386 cents, which differs very little from the mathematically calculated 
antara ga of 382 cents). This method of transposition (samjndhhcda) is 
illustrated by the following chart: 


srutis 


3 


2 

4 

4 


3 



4 

sadjagrama 

sa 


ri 

ga - 

a.ga ma 


pa 


dha 

ni 

(»a> 

srutis 


3 


4 

2 

4 


3 

2 


4 

madhyamagrama 

ma 


pa 


dha ni 


sa 


ri 

ga 

(ma) 

Western notes 

d 


e" 


ft 14 g : 


a ,: 


b »•* 

c " 

d' 


14 See note 10. 

12 See note 10. 

,J BhN. 28. 36 (Bombay cd.; Ghosh, Trans!. II. p. II, ch. 28. 33 I ) 
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liiis second method ol realizing the madhyamagrama was probably the 
one used ip practice, because by this means the seven strings of the 
ancient vitOT whefT played consecutively produce both the notes of the 
sndjugrumu lrom sit to /// as well as the notes of the mudhyvmugruttm , which 
according to the Natyasiistra 14 starts lrom mu and ends on ga* and only 
necessitates the retuning of the sadjagrama suddhu gu into unturu y>a 
( = tile madhyamagrama suddhu dha). 

Thirdly, in the same way, that is to say again by changing the names 
(samjhabheda) ol the notes of the sadjagrama , the third ancient grama, the 
gandharagrama, could be played. This grama probably the o ldest o fjhe 
three ancient basic scales as it had already become obsolete at the time 
of the Naradiya Siksa 15 (ca. first century B.C.) can also be derived 
lrom the sadjagrama by calling sa and the other notes ga etc., gu being the 
traditional starting note of th c gandharagrama. Since the ancient musicologists 
do not agree about the construction (i.e. the measurement of the intervals) 
ol the gandharngrimm. it is not clear which of the strings has (or have) to be 
retuned( Sarngadeva/ describes two possible reconstructions: one resulting 
lrom mere ly c hanging the names (samjhdhhcda) of the notes of the 
sadjagrama without further alteration: and the other resulting from using the 
same method of samjhdhhcda with one alteration (i.e. changing suddhu gu 
of ratio ' „ into sadhdmm gu of ratio 6 5 , which becomes the irisruti pa 
of the gandharagrama). These two methods can be illustrated as follows : 

method I : 


sadjagrama 

sa ri ga 

ma 

pa dha ni 

(sa) 

srutis 

3 2 

4 

4 3 2 

4 ! 

gandharagrama 

ga ma pa 

dha 

ni sa ri 

(ga) 

method 2: 





srutis 

3 2 

4 

4 3 2 

4 

sadjagrama 

sa ri ga 

sadh.ga ma pa dha ni 

(sa) 

srutis 

3 3 

3 

4 3 2 

4 

gandharagrama 

ga ma 

pa 

dha n i sa ri 

(ga) 


However, the author of the Samgitamakaranda, 17 who lived at about the 
same time as Sarngadeva, defines the gandharagrama as follows; "When 


14 BhN. 2S, 26-29 (Bombay ed ; Ghosh, Transl. II. p. X f ; ch. 28, 25-28). 

15 Compare Nar$. I. 2,6; MUfh. 91; SainSK. I, 4, 5; KuSR 2, !. I. 296; NarSM. I. I, 49t. 

16 fctrhSR. 1, 4. 4. 

NarSM. I, 1. 54. 
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from ri and from mu one sruli goes to gdndhdru and one sruti lrom 
paheama joins the srulis of nisdda , in that case Narada speaks of gdndhdru- 
grdma", which results in the following scale: 

ga j ma ^ pa * dha 3 ni 4 sa 2 ri 4 (gu) 

This scale can also be derived from the sadjagrama h\ means of samjhdhhcda. 


if suddhu gu is 

changed into 

sudhurunu gu and suddhu 


into iriMuii 

/hi: 

srutis 

3 2 

4 4 


3 2 4 


sadjagrama 

sa ri 
• 

"ga sadh.ga ma pa 

p;7 

dha ni 

(sa) 

srutis 

3 

3 3 3 

4 

2 4 


gandharagrama 

ga ma 

pa dha ni 


sa ri 

(ga) 

Western notes 

d e* 

f * lt ’ g : a ' 


b 1 c !| 

d 


Although only in two of the above mentioned reconstructions of the 
gandhurugrumu the number of three-sruti intervals prevails (four intervals 
of 3 srutis, two of 4 srutis and one of 2 srulis), Danielou IM ventures to sav 
that the ancient gandhurugrumu might have been a scale consisting o f equa[ 
as is nowadays used in the classical music of Burma and 
. Danielou also suggests that this equidistant scale was only 
suited for playing on non-fretted instruments (such as the arched harp) 
and hence disappeared from India when the ancient harp type of vitid was 
replaced by the stickzi liter-imi in about the sixth century A.D. I admit that 
the standard interval ( — 171 cents) of the equidistant scale closely resembles 
the ancient Indian three-sruti interval (- 165 cents, ratio 11 , 0 ). I am even 
ready to accept that the equidistant scale may have been the forerunner 
of the gdnddragrdma and goes back to a time before the invention of the 
22-sruti system, which does not permit division of the octave into seven 
equal intervals. Even if one constructs the gandhurugrumu with six three- 
sruti intervals, one four-sruti interval will always remain. For example, 
if by using the previously mentioned method of samjhdhhcda one tries to 
derive the gandhurugrumu from the sadjagrama while changing three notes 
(and the six adjoining intervals) of the latter, namely suddhu gu into 
sudhurunu gu , suddhu pa into irisruti pa and suddhu ni into kaisika m 
an alteration no ancient author mentions one is left with one four- 
sruti interval, that is to say the interval pa -dim -- ni-sa of the 
gandharagrama : 

* tl Musiquc ilu Omhodga cl du Laos. I’oiuliclicry 1957. p. 3 I 


intervals, 

TndocRmir 
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srutis 

3 2 

4 


4 

sadja grama 

sa ri_ 

ga sa.ga 

"ma 


srutis 

3 

3 3 

^ 3 


gandharagrama 

ga ma 

pa 

dha 

ni 


3 2 


ri (ga) 


Since the ancient jidndhdragrdnui did not fit into the 22-sruli system 
described in the Natyasastra, it had probably already fallen into disuse 
before the first century B.C., that is to say long before the arched harp 
(which is still mentioned in the Natyasastra) was replaced by the stickzilher- 
vind. Disagreeing with Danielou who suggests that the equidistant gdndhdra- 
Rwnta was not suitable for being played on the new type of vind, I think 
it much more likely that it was not the Kdndhdragrdma - already obsolete 
before the new vind was introduced btiMhe unequal whole tones (of 3 
and 4 srutis) of the sadja- and inad/i)wnaf>rdnuT \Rat caused difficulties 
when produced on a stringed instrument (stiekzither-md) which was played 
in the same way as a lute i.e. by shortening the strings. Moreover. I very 
much doubt whether any of the ancient gramas with their unequal whole 
tones ol 4 and 3 srutis could ever have been played on the thirteenth 
century fretted vind. 

Sariigadeva s descriptions ot the hrhuli *, madhyamd- and lagltrikinnari 
tinds, and more especially his measurements of distances between the 
fixed Irels ol these rinds, 19 go to prove that the temperament of stringed 
^.instruments had changed since ancient limes. 

The following table (on p. 23) shows the difference 'between S5rtigaUeva , s~ 
temperament ot the three kinnari vinos, the interval ratios of~wTiic l h Can 
be derived from the measurements or the fret distances mentioned by him, 
and the ancient Indian temperament. ... 

The notes of the three kinnari rinds appear to be much higher than their 
ancient equivalents. In the case of the br/ialikinnari rind the notes seem to 
have moved from their original position to the next higher sruti. Especially"] 
the fourth (nia) and the fifth ij>a) have got such unnatural, high pitches, I 
that one is inclined to think that Sariigadeva did not start his scales from 
the ancienl suddha sadja , but from the ancient vyula sadja , 2<> which is one 
srutf (Ee. approximately 55 cents) lower than suddha sadja . so that all inter¬ 
vals to sa become unusually "wide and the corresponding notes unusually 
high. On that assumption 50 and 40 cents could be respectively subtracted 


** fcirnSR. 6. 294-2‘!9; 3I2-3K.; .12I-.125. 
20 Compare p. 15 of this chapter. 
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gpnjpin all the brhati- and madhyamdkimturi vind intervals to obtain more 
ipMtural intervals. 

§ 7 : ''As a result of the 50 cents subtraction the hr hat ik hum rind intervals 
■ ga, ma, pa, dha and hi now come very near to the frequency ratios °/ 5 = 
316 cents, 4 /j = 498 cents. 3 / 2 - 702 cents, s / 3 = 884 cents and u, /g = 
996 cents, respectively. Only ri, which according to Sarngadeva wa s an 
interv al of 19 6 cents (and therefore approaches ratio- 9 /*- = 204 cents), has 
now become a very small interval of 146 cents. However, it is interesting 
to note that this interval is almost identical with an Arabian interval, 
namely with Ai-Farabi’s third fret of the lute (145 cents).-' 

By subtracting 40 cents the madhyamdkinnari-vind intervals ri, ga, ma 
and dha approach the ratios = 165 cents, h / s = 316 cents, *' ti = 
498 cents and 33 / 20 = 867 cents, which according to the present writer 
respectively represent the ancient suddha ri, sddlidrana ga, snddlui ma and 
iuddha dha. However the ni of the madhyamdkinnari rind, which has become 
an interval of 994 cents (approaching ratio '% = 996 cents), does not 
fit into this ancient series of harmonic intervals, 22 and the pa has now 
become a rather unharmonic fifth of 686 cents. 

In the case of the laglivikiimari vind a subtraction of 40 to 50 cents would 
give a very low fourth (478 to 468 cents) and fifth (678 to 668 cents). 
Therefore one might take the intervals of the laghvikinnari vind as they 
are handed down by Sarngadeva, i.e. without applying any subtraction, 
and compare them to the nearest harmonic intervals: 


laghvikinnari-vind intervals 


nearest harmonic intervals 


sa 

= 

0 cents 

V, 

= 

0 cents 

ri 

= 

239 cents 

*h 

= 

231 cents 

ga 

= 

387 cents 

s u 

= 

386 cents 

ma 

= 

518 cents 

4 /i 

= 

498 cents 

pa 

= 

718 cents 

3 / 2 

= 

702 cents 

dha 

= 

905 cents 

27 /, 6 

= 

906 cents 

ni 

= 

1007 cents 

1 t» i 

/y 


996 cents 

sa' 

= 

1200 cents 

2 /, 

= 

1200 cents 


Unlike the scales of the other two vinos this scale has a major third 
(= ancient amara ga) and a very high major second (ri) of 239 cents. 


21 Compare L. Munik. Das arabischc Toiisystem im Millelallcr. Leiden 1969, p. 42 
Tabelle 2. 

11 Compare the ancient Indian consonant theory and Danielou's interpretation of the 
ancient Indian ni of ratio "7» on p. IS of this chapter. 
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It seems to me that the smaller measurements of this instrument have 
increased the inaccur acies in the calculation of the fret disumces. 

Contemporary Arabic t^fpe'nrments' - probably'Tnfiuehced Sarngadeva's 
experimental kinnari-vina temperaments. He may have known the lute 
temperament of Al-Farabi (t 950) 23 and have tried to transmit some 
Arabic lute intervals to the Indian fretted vind. So the brhati - and 
madhyamdkinnari-vind intervals ri of respectively 196 and 203 cents were 
possibly imitations of the Arabic index finger fret (i.e. of the fifth fret, 
named sabhdha) of ratio % = 204 cents. Similarly, the brhati - and 
madhyamdkinnari-vind ga of respectively 365 and 359 cents more or less 
correspond to the Arabic middle-finger fret (i.e. the eighth fret, the so-called 
Zalzal’s middle-finger) of ratio 27 / 22 — 355 cents. On the Arabic lute as well 
as on the Indian fretted vind the little finger may have produced the fourth 
of ratio 4 / 3 = 498 cents, remembering however that this ratio differs from 
Samgadeva's calculation of this interval (without subtraction) on the three 
kinnari vinos. The Arabic ringfinger (i.e. the ninth fret, named binsir) of 
ratio al /, )4 = 408 cents was apparently not used in Sarngadeva's vind 
technique. 24 Nevertheless though Sarngadeva is silent about the application 
of that finger, it can be assumed that Indian vina players used it to produce 
the amara ga of ratio 5 / 4 — 386 cents. 

The above mentioned thirteenth century measurement of the fret distances 
on" three slickzithcr-mw.v would seem to justify the conclusion that 
Sarngadeva was trying to adjust the ancient basic scales to the new Iretted. 
vind, just as in Europe several attempts were made to find a temperament 
to suit the fretted lutes and keyboard instruments. But whereas in Europe 
the new sixteenth century harmonic style with its many modulations 
(change of tonic) inevitably led to equal temperament, Jjadia hadjto_ncitd 
of such a temperament since its music n ever d eviated from its primary 
melodic raga system based o n a fixe d,tonic, variety being achieved not 
through modulation T>ut through the vast diversity in melodic“patterns 
(rdga). 

When describing the tuning of his suddha-mda-vind, the six teenth cen tury 
India n musicologist Ramamatya, who reorganized Indian music andiaid 
the foundations for the modern Karnafak raga system, is obviously reterring 
to the Pythagorean temperament handed down by Arabian theorists. 2- ’ 
In determining the relation of the notes to be fixed on the six Irets of the 


2S Compare Manik. o.c.. p. 42. 

24 SarnSK 6, 253 f. 

Compare Manik. o.c., p. 6(>. fig. 18 uiui p. 56. lig. 17. 
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four melody strings of that vina he uses the svayambhu principle, 26 i.e. 
the natural consonance of the harmonic intervals 3 / 2 (perfect fifth) and 
4 !s (perfect fourth) which according to ancient Indian theory are consonant 
(samvddin). This means that all the intervals contained in Ramamatya V 
sodsijeould be calculated as a power of ratio J / 2 (or 4 / 3 ). The result of thi7 
so-called Pythagorean temperament is a scale consisting of unequal half 
tones, that is to say of diatonic half tones of 90 cents (= Pythagorean 
limma of ratio 25< 7 243 ) and of chromatic half tones of 114 cents (= Pytha¬ 
gorean apotome of ratio 2 ik7 / 2 „ 4 h), which represent the twelve suddha and 
vikrta notes of the sixteenth century South Indian system : 

names ol notes ratios cents cents Western equivalents 

suddha sa 
suddha ri 
suddha ga 
sadharana ga 
cyuta ma 
suddha ma 
cyuta pa 
suddha pa 
suddha dha 
suddha ni 
kaisika ni 
cyuta sa 

suddha sa (tara) 


2 56 ; 

/ 24.1 

*>/' 

H 

•* 2 /, 7 
M I i 

04 

4 

7 J*>. 

512 

i. 

. 2 

I2H, 

/HI 
27 , 

IO 

lo 

/>» 

24 J. 

I I 2H 


0 

90 

204 

294 

408 

498 

612 

702 

792 

906 

996 

1110 

1200 


90 

114 

90 

114 

90 

114 

90 

90 

114 

90 

114 

90 


C!> 

C" 1 

I" 

rs ts 

tr 

g# ’-' 2 
a +: 
b!> * 
b’- 
c* 

c?' 10 
d’ 


In this sixteenth century scale the ancient minor whole tones of three 
srutis (sa-ri, ma-cv.pa and pa-dha ) are replaced by half tones of 114 or 
90 cents; the ancient two-sruti intervals ( ri-.in.ga , sd.ga-cy.ma, dluh.iu.iii 
and kai.nhcy.sa) by half tones of 114 cents, while the ancient one- 
sruli intervals (su.ga-su.ga, cy.tna-su.ma , cy.pa-su.pa, su.nhkai.ni and cy.sa¬ 
il).sa) are represented by halftones of 90 cents. 

The following table shows how Ramamatya fixed the theoretical intervals 
(L = limma of 90 cents and A = apotome of 114 cents) of his so-called 
svayambhu (“natural") temperament on the six frets and the four melody 
strings of his suddha-mela-viitd : 


2b Compare RamSM. 3, IS-62. 


fret number 

0 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

fret distance (cents) 

90 

114 

90 

90 I 

1)4 

90 

anumandra sa string 

sa L 

ri A ga 

L sa.ga 

A cy.ma 

L ma 

A cy.pa 

anumandra pa string 

pa L 

dha A ni 

L kai.ni 

A cy .sa 

L sa 

L ri 

mandra sa string 

sa L 

ri A ga 

L sa ga 

A cy.ma 

L ma 

A cy.pa 

mandra ma string 

ma A 

cy.pa L pa 

L dha 

A n i 

L kai.ni 

A c\.sa 


Although the interval ma-cy.pa is theoretically an apotome (A — 114 cents) 
in Ramamatya's svayambhu temperament, the note cyuia paheamu is tuned 
slightly lower when produced on the vina, since it is fixed on the first fret 
(90 cents from the bridge, mcru) of the mandra ma string and on the sixth I ret 
(90 cents from fret number 5) of the anumandra sa and mandra sa strings. 
Similarly cyuta sa of the mandra ma string is fixed on the sixth tret, 
although the interval kai.ni-cy.sa is theoretically an apotome (A = 114 cents) 
in the svayambhu temperament. Ramamatya considers it permissible to tune 
cyuta sa and cyuta nui a little lower, so that these notes coincide with the 
kdkali ni and the antara ga respectively, because the dilterencc is almost 
negligible (i.e. 114 cents 90 cents = 24 cents, representing the Pythagorean 
comma). Ramiimalya's statement implies that also cyuta ma of the anumandra 
and mandra sa strings and cyuta sa ot the anumandra pa string, fixed on 
the fourth fret, were tuned rather low (i.e. to make an interval of 90 instead 
of 114 cents with the preceding fret). This leads to the conclusion that the 
Pythagorean intervals of 114 and 90 cents between the third and lourth and 
the fourth and fifth frets must have been interchanged. This method ol placing 
the frets has one disadvantage: the note suddha ni ol the mandra ma string 
becomes too low, i.e. 24 cents (the Pythagorean comma) lower than its equi¬ 
valent in the theoretical svayambhu temperament. 

Ramiimalya’s svayambhu temperament, as well as its realization on the 
vina, was accepted by the later sjxteemluccntury Karnatak musicologists 
Pumdarikavitthala (the author of the Sadragacandrodaya)’ 7 and Srikantha 
(the author of the Rasakaumudi ) 2 ” who, after migrating to the North, most 
probably introduced this temperament in Hindustani music. Somanatha. 
a South Indian author from Andhra Pradesh, also refers to this temperament 
in the second chapter of his Ragavibodha (1609), but in the second list 
of melas at the end of that work he mentions seventeen notes which remind 
us of the Arabic 17-tone system of Safi-al-Din (t 1294)."' Whereas in South 

" See V.N. Uhulkhundc. A Comparative Study of Some of the heading Music Systems ol 
die 15th, I6lh, 17lh & 18tii centuries. Bombay 1 1941. p. 47 f. 

SriRK. 2, 27-46. 

SomRV. 2, 19-27. esp. 33; of. also Manik, o.c.. p. 56. 
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India Ramamatya's svara nomenclature (i.e. names of the notes) as well as 
part of his sniyambhu temperament has been preserved up to the present 
day. a new system was developed in the North towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

Although we do not know whether Ahobula or Hrdayanarayanadeva 
invented the new temperament, and which of these two musicologists was 
the first to change the names ol the notes, the new system is clearly described 
in Hrdayanarayanadeva's Hrdayaprakasa as well as in Ahobala's Samgi- 
taparijala. Both these authors give accurate measurements for the division" 
of the strings in order to determine the position of twelve notes in the 
saptaka. and thus enable us to calculate the exact frequency ratios of these 
notes : 30 


notes 

ratios 

cents 

Western equivalents 

suddha sa 

i 

0 

d 

komaia ri 

2 T 

• 2 5 

133 

et> * ' •* 

suddha ri 

4 

8 

204 

c’ 4 

suddha ga 

0 

5 

316 

f’'* 

tivra(tara)ga 

24 /Mli k 

19 1 04 / 

404 (408) 

fs ’ 

suddha ma 

4 

.V 

498 

8 : 

tivratara ma 

36 /4Kf> x 

25 ( 33?) 

631 (634) 

g- . mu, 

suddha pa 

A 

i 2 

702 

a>- 

komaia dha 

l« 

' 1 1 

853 

b j7 

suddha dha 

,2 7 ( 2 ' ,J 

933 (906) 


suddha ni 

9 

5 

1018 

c ' "* 

tivra(tara)ni 

30 ,2? x 

1^1 14/ 

1107(1137) 

cs ■ 7,57 > 

su.sa (Lira) 

2 

1200 

d' 


The numbers placet! in brackets in this table represent IlliatkhamJc's interpretation 11 of the 
relevant Sanskrit texts. 


The above mentioned North Indian notes suddha ri (''/«) and suddha dim 
( 27 /i&) correspond with the South Indian notes .iiukiha ga and suddha ni 
respectively. The North Indian komaia ri and komaia dim are tuned much 
higher than their South India n equivalents suddha ri and dim and approacTT 
the ancient Indian suddha (= irisruTifinindWioof ratio "/ l0 ( = 165 cents) 
and ratio 33 / 20 (= 867 cents) respectively. The North Indian thru ga and 
tivra ni differ only slightly in pitch from the theoretically calculated (i.e. 


Compare AhSP. p. 401.. verses .04-332. HrtIHP. p. 2 f. 
J1 Bhatkhande. Comparative Study, p 2X I". 
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calculated according to the svayambhu temperament) South Indian evuta ma 
and evuta so, which however must have been pitched a little lower (24 cents) 
when played on the vinii, since Ramamatya slates that these notes 
coincide with antara ga and kdkaii ni respectively.*' The seventeenth 
century North Indian suddha ga (**/s) and suddha ni ( 9 /s) are comparable 
with the ancient sddhdratia ga and kaisika ni respectively, but are a little 
(22 cents) higher in pilch then their contemporary South Indian equivalents 
(i.e. Ramamatya's sadlidrana ga and kaisika ni). The intervals ma (‘Va) 
and pa Cl 2 ), which were most probably also used in the ancient period, are 
obviously common to both North and South Indian music Irom the 
sixteenth century onwards. Both the seventeenth century North Indian 
tivralanut ma ( 36 / 25 = 631 cents) and the sixteenth century South Indian 
evuta pa ( 72 *V S12 = 612 cents, on the viiui 588 cents) are low interpretations 
of the ancient three-sruti paheama (— 12 srutis from sa = 655 cents, or 
4 /i x = 22 /, s = 663 cents). 

f , However, it should be borne in mind that all the above mentioned ratios 
only represent theoretical intervals. Even if a particular string division is 
indicated as given by Ahobala and Hrdayanarayanadeva, the intervals 
are not absolutely fixed but are finally det ermined by the per f orming 
mnsirian As a result of the traditional Indian technique of deflecting (i.e. 

1 pulling sidewards) the strings even on instruments with fixed frets (like the 
North Indian bin) the pilch of the basic _nptcs used in the various ragas 
depends solely^o ii the instrumentalist’s i ndividual interpretation and may 
even differ in the same raga from one performance to the other Since the art 
of improvisark)n'a^’Wl^Oirm<sr’s' mdtviduarinterpretation have always 
been the most important aspects of Indian music, it is unwise to base 
rigid conclusions on statements found in ancient as well as in modern 
theoretical treatises on music. Nevertheless modern Indian mu sical practice 
does use intervals 33 from Pythagorean ^/s. 8, /*4. 27 /m.< elc ) and 

just temperament ('%, 6 /s. s / 4 . 5 /j, */s. ,5 /«)- Although during latter 
centuries — perhaps even since the thirteenth century — the frets of the 
South Indian vim have been fixed, 34 definite harmonic intervals of simple 

32 Compare RamSM. 3, 64-72. 

33 Compare A. Daniclou, Introduction to the Study of Musical Scales, London 1943, p. 154; 
Idem, The Ragas of Northern Indian Music, p. 4U f.; L. Clements. Introduction to the 
Study of Indian Music, London 1913 (Allahabad I960, 1967), App. A, which shows the 
different intonations in the ragas vitnitm , bhuiravi and kuji. Compare also N. K. Bose, Melodic 
Types of Hindustan, Bombay I960. This author calculates the intervals of the notes used in 
the different ragas, while using micro!ones of 22.6 cents (i.e. Sj of the octave). 

34 Compare SarnSR. 6, 262; S. Ramanathan, Raghunatha Mela Vina, in: Journal of the 
Music Academy Madras 35 (1964), p. 145. 
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ratios such as those mentioned by Ramanathan and other musicologists - * 5 
are scarcely recognizable (by the human ear at least), since the executing 
artist usually buries ihj^mam notes of a melody under a heap of grace 
notes (i.e. slides, slurs,(shake:uetc.). 

Therelore the following-table, which names the Indian notes used in 
various periods and gives their Western equivalents in equal te mperam ent 
(the differences being in dicated in cen ts!, merely provides a survey of the 
historical development of thc ^purel y theoretical basic notes referred to by 
musicologists. -— - 


tunics of nou^ 


suddha sa 

- 

d 

d 

d 

d 

su.sa 

- 

d 

su.sa 


d 

suddha ri 


v 

e 
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— 
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- 
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suddha dha 
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_ 
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_ 
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suddha ni 
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ri 
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cs 

cs 14 
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su.ni 

— 

CS 

cyula sa 

= 
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cs 1 4 * 
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tiv.ni 

— 
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This table shows that the ancient nomenclature has been preserved in 
Karnatak musical theory, although the pitch of several of these notes has 
changed in course of time. Only the tonic (.«i),_the-fouFth'( jno)- and-the - * 
-fifth-lna) appear-to have retained constant valm»<^ The ancient harmonic 
major third (antara go) and major seventh (kdkaii ni ) are still found in 
modern Karnatak and Hindustani music, but these intervals were interpreted 
in a different way during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Two 

15 Ramanalhan. o.c.. p. 146; C. S. Ayyar, Grammar of Karnatak Music. Madrasi?) 
‘1939. M95I: l». Sam ha moor l by. South Indian Music. Book I. Madras ’1966, ch. 3. 
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interpretations of the minor third ( sadharana go) and the minor seventh 
(kaisika ni), that is to say, the ancient and the sixteenth century Karnatak 
interpretation, are still common in modern Hindustani and Karnatak music. 
The ancient suddha ri, ga, dha and ni however changed considerably in course 
of time. Suddha go and ni were lowered almost a semitone, while the 
suddha ri and dha were respectively lowered 32 and 53 cents. The ancient 
cyuta sa (or cyutasadja ni) and eyuta ma (or cyutamadhyama ga), referred 
to by the thirteenth century author Sarngadeva, disappeared alter the 
sixteenth century when Ramamatya replaced them by kdkaii ni and antara ga 
respectively. Only the seventeenth century North Indian livra ni and 
tivra ga remind us of the ancient cyuta notes, because their pilch is 
higher than their contemporary and modern Karnatak equivalents kdkaii ni 
(— modern Hindustani suddha ni) and antara ga (== modern Hindustani 
suddha ga). The ancient trisruti pa, though considerably lowered in course of 
time, is represented in modern Karnatak and Hindustani music by prati ma 
and tivra ma respectively. According to the eighteenth century musicologist 
Tulajathe ancient madhamagrdma puheama trisruti pa or cyulapah- 
cama ma) was commonly known as vardlimadhyama, since it was a 
characteristic note in the ritga vardli. 

Considering the twelve (or fourteen) Indian basic notes^the temperament 
and nomenclature of which have how Keen elaborately discussed from the 
historical point of view, it becomes clear that the Indian basic scales — the 
ancient gramas, the modern Karnata k inelas or the modem Hindustani 
jhats — never contained all the twelve (or fourteen) pure (suddha) and 
altered (vikrta) notes of the octave (saptuka) in one and the same scale. 
Generally seven notes — in the ancient times sometimes even a smaller 
number (i.e. five in the gramaraga paheama and six in the griimaraga 
nisdda) — constituted a basic scale. Since explanatory theory invariably 
follows in the steps of musical practice, the theoretical basic scales 
(gramas, melas, thdts) must have been abstracted from pre-existing melodies, 
so that the ancient Indian sadja-, madhyama- and gdndhdragrdnui were 
s cale-abstract s drawn from well known melodic patterns (rdgas). The oldest 
literary sources 37 do indeed refer to such melodies or melodic patterns, 
called grdmardgas. 

TulSS. p. 69. ,, m , , 

y> NarS. 1, 4. 5-11; BhN. 32. 435 f. (Bombay cd.); Markandeyapurana 23. 49-61; 
A. Danielou, Textes dcs Poranas sur ta Theoric Musicale, vol. 1. p. 106 I.; S. Prajfianananda. 
Analysis of Music in the Markantjeyapurana, in : J M A M. 29 < 1958). p. 135; the Kudumiamalai 
Rock Inscriptions, caused to be inscribed by Ranta Varntan Maharaja: R Sathyanaruyuna. 
The Kudimiyamalai Inscription on Music. Sltri Varalakshmi Academy Publication Scries no. 3. 
Mysore 1957. 
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Mostly the following seven gramaragas are referred to: satjijagrdma, 
madhyamagrdma, pahcama-audava, nisdda-sddava, sadhdrita , kaisika and 
kaisikamadhyama. The author of the Natyasastra, who mentions only the 
live gramaragas to be used in ancient Indian drama, 38 calls them gdnas, 
“songs". Gdna is a term that is elsewhere 39 in the Natyasastra clearly' 
defined as a vocal composition accompanied by musical instruments : puma- 
svaram vddycnncitravarnatristhdnagam triktyam trimdrgagam | raktam sama- 
slaksnum alamkrtam ca mukfumi prasastam madhuram ca gdnum, “That is a 
song, which uses all the notes, is accompanied by instruments (vddya), has 
variegated melodic lines (varna), three registers (sthana), three speeds 
(/mw), three styles (mdrga, depending on the division of the main unit of time 
into smaller time units), [sounds] beautilul (rakta, due to the combination 
ot flute (ivih/) and harp (vind)), is balanced (santa, the different beats being 
indicated by the positions of the hands), smooth (ilaksna, due to its graceful 
rhythm), contains ornamentations (alamkrta, i.e. adorned with grace notes, 
dlamkdras), is praiseworthy, excellent and sweet (madhura, on account of 
its graceful words)". 40 

The theoretical basic scales sadja - and madhyamagrdma may have 
dev eloped from the ancient songs (gdna) or melodies (grdmardga). The origin 
of the mysterious gdndhdragrdma , however, remains ambiguous. 

In addition to these gramas, ancient theory developed a system of 
secondary octave scales ( murehanas ). Taking in turn one of the seven 
notes of the three gramas in descending order as the starting point for a 
new scale, one arrives at Jwenty-one secondary scales, that is to say 
seven in each of the three gramaT: ~ 

sadjagrama-murchanas 

uttaramandra sa ri ga ma pa dha ni 

™jani ni sa ri ga ma pa dha 

uttarayata dha ni sa ri ga ma pa 

suddhasadja pa dha ni sa ri ga ma 

matsarikrta ma pa dha ni sa ri ga 

asvakranla ga ma pa dha ni sa ri 

abhirudgata ri ga ma pa dha ni sa 

BhN. 32, 435-436 (Bombay cd.); Ghosh, Transl. It, p. 156, ch. 32, 485-4X6. 

BhN. 32, 441 (Bombay cd ): Ghosh, Transl. It, p. 156, ch. 32, 492. 

bor the translation ot the Sanskrit terms rakta, santa. stakxna, a!ut\tkrta, nuuthura compare 
the definitions of NarS. 1.3. I; cf. also Present Writer, Daltilam, p. 174 f. 
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madhyamagrama-murchanas 

sauviri ma pa dha ni sa ri ga 

harinasva ga ma pa dha ni sa ri 

kalopanata ri ga ma pa dha ni sa 

suddhamadhya sa ri ga ma pa dha ni 

margl ni sa ri ga ma pa dha 

pauravi dha ni sa ri ga ma pa 

hrsyaka pa dha ni sa ri ga ma 

gandharagrama-murchanas 

nandi ga ma pa dha ni sa ri 

alapa (or: balaya) ri ga ma pa dha ni sa 
sukha sa ri ga ma pa dha ni 

citravuti ni sa ri ga ma pa dha 

citrfi dha ni sa ri ga ma pa 

suinukhi pa dha ni sa ri ga ma 

visala ma pa dha ni sa ri ga 

Some authors 41 only mention the murehanas of the sadja- and madhyama¬ 
grdma ; others, 42 obviously recording the older tradition of the Naradiya 
Siksa, also refer to the murehanas of the gdndhdragrdma. In the Naradiya 
Siksa itself five murehanas of the sadjagrdma, viz. uttaramandra , rajani, 
uttarayata, asvakrdntd and abhirudgata, and two of the madhyamagrdma 
are called the murehanas of the seers irsindm).** These seven are also 
considered to be the common (laukika)'* 4 murehanas. The remaining 
murehanas of the sadja- and madhyamagrdma are called murehanas of the 
fathers (pitrnam)* 5 while the gdndhdragrdma murehanas arc referred to as 
murehanas of the gods (devdndm). 4 " In contrast with later authors the author 
of the Naradiya Siksa takes the starting notes of the murehanas in ascending 
order. 

Ancient tradition defines murchand as the ascent and descent ol a series 
of seven notes produced consecutively, 47 “due to which the melody (raga) 
assumes its definite form" (lit.: “grows"), yena rdgo mur chute ^ As appears 

41 BhN. 28. 27-32 (Baroda cd I; MBrh 96-101 ; KuSR 2, 1 . I. 316-319 

4 - JvurnSR 1. 4. 10 f. 1. 4. 25 f; NarSM. !. I. 90-96 

4 ' NarS. 1, 2. 11-13. 

44 NarS. 1, 2, 14. 

NarS. 1.2. 10. 

4h NarS. 1,2. 9. 

47 Compare MBrh. 94. p. 22, I. 1-4; SurnSR. I. 4, 9. 

414 MBfh 94, p. 21 I. 3. 
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from Sarrigadeva's description of ragas most of these have one characteristic 
murchana, the starting note of which generally coincides with one of the 
most important notes, i.e. the dominant (atttsa), the initial note (gratia) or the 
jl nal no te (nyu.su ), in the relevant raga:-- " ^ 

Alongside the basic scales (grama) and their secondary scales (mureftands) 
ancient theory developed/another abstraction, the basic pnode (jdti^ lit.: 
“origin", but also a universal term loP^caTegory", “class", “genus"), which 
can be regarded as covering all the modal aspects of a particular melody. 

In ancient times ten modal aspects, the “essentials" (laksana), were generally 
acknowledged, viz. the predominant note (anisa), the initial note (gratia), the 
final note (nydsa), the secondary final note (apanydsa) terminating a section 
(viddri) of a song, the highest note (tdra), the lowest note (mandra), the 
prevalence (bahutva) or the rareness (alpaiva) of a particular note, and the 
hexatonic (sadava) or pentatonic (aadava) structure, Sarrigadeva 44 mentions 
three additional essentials: the final note of the first section of a song 
(satnnydsa), the final note of a verbal theme or text unit (pada) in a division 
of the song (vinydsv)* and the alternative or intermediate note (atitaramdrga). 

The ancient authors refer to the following eighteen jdtis — seven pure or 
authentic (suddha), and eleven mixed or composite {vikrta) — each belonging 
to one of the two well known basic scales (grama ): 


$a<jjagrama-julis: 


madhyamagrama-jalis: 


vikrta: 


sadjl 

arsabhi 

dhaivati 

naisadi 

sadjakaisiki 

sadjodicyava 

sa^jamadhyama 


suddha: sadjl suddha: gandharl 

arsabhi madhyama 

dhaivati paheami 

naisadi vikrta: gandharodicyava 

vikrta: sadjakaisiki raktagandhari 

sadjodicyava kaisiki 

sa^ljamadhyama madhyamodicyava 

karmaravi 

gandharapancami 

andhri 

nandayanti 

The ancient modes (jdii) are accredited with specific aesthetic qualities 
whereby the predominant note of a jati, and hence the jati as a whole, 
expresses a particular sentiment (/uva), e.g. heroism (v/ra), fury (raudra), 
wonder (adbhuta), love (snigdra), mirth (hdsya), compassion (karuna), disgust 


49 SarnSR. 1, 7, 29*30. 
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(bibhatsd), or terror (bhaydnaka). Since the above mentioned ten essentials 
(laksana) and aesthetic qualities (rasa) are attributed not only to jalis but 
also to ragas, musicologists are inclined to think that the ancient basic modes 
(jati) were the forerunners of the ragas. At the same time one should not 
overlook the fact that the rdga is ^edited with two more qualities which arc 
missing in the characterization of the jati. It is especially these qualities that 
enable us to draw a clear distinction between the abstract basic mode, , ^ 
which is the jati, and thc jnelod ic patter n or rdga. ^ 

A rdga is not only determined by the above mentioned modal essentials 
(laksana) and aesthetic qualities (rasa), but also by its melodic line 
(varna, lit.: “colour"), which can be ascending (drohin), descending 
(avarohin), stable (sthdyin), or irregular in movement (samedrin). and last 
but not least a rdga is determined by its ornamentation (alatnkdra^ which 
covers not only grace notes, but also particular sequences of notes and 
motifs. 

In my view the jdtis only served for the purpose of classifying the ragas 
according to their modal essentials. The term jati in itself a neutral term 
meaning “origin", or “category", “class", “genus" --- appears in musical 
theory in various contexts, but is always connected with classification. 

Besides referring to the basic modes, it indicates special methods for playing 
stringed instruments 50 and “covered instruments" or membranophones. 51 . 

On the other hand the term rdga is by no means neutral. While indicating 
a melody or melodic pattern, rdga generally means : 1. “passion ", “emotion" 
or “sentiment", and 2. “beauty", “charm". These connotations relate to 
its function of expressing ~an aesthetic "se ntiment (rasa ) and delighting the 
mind of the listener. 52 From the earliest times rdga must have been associated 
with rasa, the basic element of ancient Indian aesthetics. Although in the 
Natyasastra (dating from the first century B.C. or the first century A.D.) 
the eight standardized, stereotyped sentiments (rasa) representing the funda¬ 
mentals of ancient Indian drama (tuitya) — a kind of “Gesamtkunstwerk" 
in which acting, dancing and music were equally important are mentioned 
in connection with the basic modes (jati), it was the great variety of 
melodic patterns (rd^) developed during the Middle Ages (i.e. from the 
seventh century A.D. to the sixteenth century) which enabled the musician 
to express the different nuances of the main rasas. In the tenth century 
Abhinavagupta, the great commentator on the Natyasastra, incorporated 
the rasas in his theory of salvation. From that time experiencing rasa w f as 

so Compare BhN. 29, 75-77 (Bombay ed>; Ghosh. Transl. 11. p. 43, ch 29, 105-107 

Compare BhN. 34, 148-170 (Barodu ed.); Ghosh, Transl. II, p. 17S-182. ch. 33, 129-109. 

See the definition of MBfh. 281. 
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no longer considered a purely aesthelic indulgence hut a means of purifying 
the mind, or rather ol training it to enjoy sentiments (rasa) without personal 
attachment a_ youic exercise in order to obtai n final emanc ipation. 

The musician could attain “God-Sou nd T, ( ndda-hroilman ), the Unniamfestecl 
Essence of Sound" (andhata-nada) by means of his correct interpretation 
according uwhe rules ot ruga and rasa. Nevertheless a single mistake on his 
part would spoiMhe whole effect of the performance. This reminds us of the 
ancient rule^ofritualistic music referred to in the Naradiya Siksa, 5 * 1 which 
slates that a wrong musical intonation amounts to a crime w hereby one risks 
one s life, one's progeny and one's eattllrh.e. the ^nost precious possessions 
of ancient Indian man). ^ 

Indian music has always figured during religious ceremonies, festivals and 
on all important oecassions in human life, such as birth, marriage, etc. 
As these ceremonies are bound to specific, auspicious limes, it is quite 
understandable that also the times for performing such music were restricted. 

^TTts sale Jo assume that certain ragas were reserved for special occasions and 
that their performance was confined to set times. Several ancient pentatonic 
and hexatonic series of notes (tana) were named after religious ceremonies 
or sacrifices, e.g. the formula ni-dha-pa-ma-ga-ri was called agnixtoma, 
ri-ni-dhu-pa-ma-ga was known as aivatnedha and ma-ga-sa-ni-dha-pa as 
mahdvrata. 54 Later Indian ragas are however rarely named after a festival, 
except for the hindota raga, which is a reminder of the spring festival named 
dola. 

Ever since the Middle Ages some important ragas have been associated 
with particular seasons. Nanyadeva, 55 the eleventh century commentator 
on the Natyasastra, states that the raga bhinnasadja — the parent raga of 
bhairava raga — should be performed in winter, kai.iika in the second half 
of winter, hindola in spring^/w/c^aw in summer, and finally the ragas 
sadjagrdma and takka durin/the rains/\ 

In the thirteen th century ^arngadeva/restricts the performance of many 
of his ragas to specific penS35=sr he day. In listing all these ragas 
mentioned by him, 1 arrived at the following systematic arrangement: 


time of performance type of raga (giti) 


morning 


1. pure (suddha or coksa) 


names of ragas 

suddhasadharila 

$adjagrama 


5J NurS. i, I, 6. 

54 Compare MBrh. 106-117. 

55 Bharatabhayya 5, 51-54. 
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suddhakaisika 

madhyamagrama 

sadava 

suddhakaisikamadhyama 
suddha pancama 

morning 2. mixed (bhinna) bhinnakaisikainadhyama 

bhinnatana 

bhinnakaisika 

bhinnasadja 

bhinnapancama 

noon 3. skilful (gauda) gaudakaisikamadhyama 

gaudapancama 

gaudakaisika 

evening 4. passionate (vesara or raga) vesarasadava 

botta 

malavapancama 

malavakaisika 

takka 

hindola 

sauvira 

takkakaisika 

any time 5. universal (sadharana) rupasadharita Sb 

Examining Sarhgadeva's apparently systematic application of performance 
limes 1 was unable to trace any relationship between the predominant note 
(amsa) in a raga and its time of performance. The ancient Indian system 
which associates the seven notes of the saptaka , viz. jw, ri, ga, nut. pa , dha* 
and nl with particular rasas, deities, social classes, animals, colours, etc., 
does not establish any particular relation between the musical notes and 
jhe seasons or periods of the day. The modern concept that ragas performed 
at particular hours are characterized by special fiat or sharp notes is 
probably of recent origin. 

The eighth century author Matahga has given some definitions ol the 
above mentioned five types of ragas. Though somewhat vague, these to 

in this connection Sarngadeva only mentions rupuuhlfuirita. although also the ragas 
uutfaktmika. nar tardea, saka. kakubha , blhwtnninafumcmmt. and ^dtuthdrafutfuanM belong to this 
class. Cf. MBrh. 362 t\, p. 103. line 7-12; SarnSR. 2. 2. 55-MW. The ragas fumumutuu/abii. 
rvvttgupiti and takkastutullhiva which Mlljh. 35K-362 also lists under the sinihantna class ot 
fiitinifitis arc according to SarhSR. 2. I, 15-16 only secondary ragas iuptiraxusl 
MBrh- 291-293 
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some extent explain why Surhgadeva prescribes a particular lime for 
performing those ragas. In defining the first two types, i.e. the pure ( suddba ) 
and the mixed ( bhinna ) gitis. Matanga lays stress on the low (mandra) and 
r the high (unit) registers (sthanas). In these ragas, which should be performed "7 
V in the morning, the range of the melody is obviously rather important. J 
He slates that the third category of ragas, the gauda-gili ra gas, cpiilain 
melodies that ascend and descend without interruption, which (callsibrtfkill 
in rendering as does the gauda style of poetry. Noon is apparently considered 
the most appropriate time for displaying the technical skill typifying the 
gaudu-giti ragas. Since evening is generally associated with love and passion, 
it is understandable that the ragas of class lour, the passionate (vesdra or 
ruga) giii. are to be performed in the evening, and since Matanga defines the 
universal ( sbdharaiui) ragas of class live as a mixture of all the other types 


—■'\,of ragas. they could be performed at any time. 

Grama and jdli have become obsolete in Ind 


\ Grama and jd li have become obsolete in Indian music, the term murchand 
only retained its general meaning of an ascending and descending octave 
scale, and the term sruli is now only used to indicate the level of pitch or 
intonation, but the term ruga has preserved several of its ancient connotations. 
- Rdgti is still the basic phenomenon of Indian music, though in course of 
lime it has lost many ol its ancient modal essentials and modern practice 
tends to disregard rules about aesthetic qualities (rasa) and _times o f 
performan ce. 

However some Indian ragas, the historical development of which can be 
traced in the musical treatises, have preserved their ancient times of 
performance up to the present day. for example: 

1. The modern Hindustani hhairuv observes the same lime for perfor¬ 
mance as its ancient equivalent bhuirava , which originated from the ancient 
morning raga bliimiasadja. 

2. Karndtaguuda , being in ancient limes a secondary raga (upditga) of the 
raga gauda, which originated from the ancient evening raga lakka, is still an 
evening raga in modern Karnatak music. 

3. The raga kedbra , which in ancient times was also an updnga raga of 
the raga gauda , has always been and still remains an evening raga. 

4. The modern lalitd raga - a popular raga in the South, but very rare in 
Hindustani music which should be performed in the early morning 
between six and nine, is connected with the ancient second lalitd raga 
derived from the ancient morning raga bliimiasadja. 

5. The modern Hindustani and Karnatak ragas mblasri with different basic 
scales are historically connected with the traditional raga mdlavasri. The 
latter, sprung from the ancient evening raga mdlarakaisika , has remained 
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a late afternoon raga, which should be performed between three and six 
p.m., i.e. during the fourth prahar. 

6. The raga nala , which has a different basic scale in Hindustani and 
Karnatak music, is most probably historically connected with the two 
ancient ragas nattd which respectively originated from the ancient evening 
ragas liindola and vesbrasaduva. The raga nafd has always been and is still 
performed in the evening. 

7. Srirdga , which has a different basic scale in Hindustani and Karnatak 
music, was in ancient times a secondary raga (rdgahga) derived from the 
evening raga takka. According to most authors excepting Diimodam, 
srirdga should be performed in the evening. 

8. The modern Hindustani vardri (bardri) is still performed at the same 
time that applied to the ancient suddhavardfika (- batuki) which was 
derived from the ancient evening raga sauvira. 

9. The modern Hindustani basam is also an evening raga like the ancient 
vasania and its parent raga hindola. 

During the Middle Ages, possibly under the influence of tanlrism, which 
links mental processes with images, the melodic patterns (ragas) wore 
considered lo jre personification s. Sarhgadeva was the first to associate the 
main ragas with particular celestial bodies and deities : 


celestial body: 

raga: 

sun (surya) 

suddhasadharila 

rupasadharila 

moon (soma) 

suddhakaisikamadhyama 

bhinnakaisikamadhyama 

gaudakaisikamadhyama 

venus(bhfgu) 

sadava 

vesarasadava 

saturn (sanaiscara) 

bhinnapancama 

gaudapaficama 

jupiler (brhaspati) 

sadja grama 

mars (bhumisuta) 

suddhakaisika 

polar star (dhruva) 

madhyamagrama 

dragon's tail (ketu) 

malavapancaina 

dragon's head (rahu) 

gandharapancama 

DamSI). 2. 95 <A. A Bake. Uijdrugc 
Utrecht. Parijs 1930). 

tot dc kennis dei Voor-lndische 
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deity: 

raga: 

Kama 

suddhapancama 

hindola 

Brahma 

bhinnasadja 

Siva 

bhinnalana 

bhinnakaisika 

gaudakaisika 

takkakaisika 

sadjakaisika 

bona 

t akka 

sauvira 

saka 

bhammanapancama 

Visnu-Krsna 

malavakaisika 

Yuma 

kakubha 


II is interesting to note that Siva is associated with the highest number of 
ragas (ten), while the other gods are only connected with one or two. In 
ancient Indian literature Siva is often mentioned as creator of the 
Siva is also said to have invented five of the six main ragas s>> of the famous 
rdga-rugini systems, w hich were considerably developed after the fourteenth 
century, although they may have originated before the lime of Sarhgadeva. 

So far I have been unable to trace Sarhgadeva’s planetory associations 
with music. Strictly speaking they are not directly connected with the 
ancient Indian system whereby each note of the octave (suptaku) w'as related 
to a particular deity, social class, sentiment (rusu), colour, finger of the 
hand, verse-metre, 1,0 or even to a particular asterism ( naksaira ), astrological 
house ( rasi ). and presiding deity of an astrological house {rasyudidemiu)*' 
but they may have been based on the same general idea. At least the ancient 
system reflects the microcosmos-macrocosmos idea which, being the result 
of a magical view of life, is not only typical of ancient Indian thinking, 
but is also found in ancient Mesopotamia. While some of the above 
mentioned associations are to be found in other ancient cultures too, as for 
instance the theory of ethos in the music of ancient Greece and the ancient 

5V Compare DumSD 2. 10 f. VWtfv 

60 Compare Nar$. 1, 4. 1 f.; 1, 5, 3; I, 5, 13 f.; 1, 7, 3; I. 7, 6 |\; MBrh. 64; 77 f.; 8I-K5, 

SariiSR. 1, 3. 46; 1, 3. 54-59; NarSM. 1, 1, 30-39; KuSR. 2. I, 1.212; 2 11 '>60-'>67 

61 NarSM. 1, J, 42-45. 


Greek idea of ihe harmony of ihe spheres which probably originated in - 
Mesopotamia, it can be claimed that in no other culture were the inter¬ 
relations between music and other phenomena of the immanent and 
transcendent world worked out so systematically as in India. However, 
none of Sarrigadeva's planets and deities mentioned in connection with 
particular ragas corresponds to any of the ancient planets and deities associa¬ 
ted with the predominant notes of these ragas. Only in the case of the 
rasas is there continuity and after the lime of Sarhgadeva planets are no 
longer referred to in this context. 

The fourteenth century author Sudhakalasa o: describes the ragas icono- 
4 »raphically by mentioning the attributes of certain deities of the Jainist 
pantheon; but none of his raga personifications actually points to any 
particular deity. Sudhakalasa's raga descriptions are quoted in the fifteenth 
century work, the Samgltaraja by Maharana Kumbha. 

During the following centuries secular elements were incorporated in these 
iconographic raga descriptions or dhyfmas (lit. “contemplation formulas"). 
A number of ragas still personified a deity (hluiirava: Siva; hindola : Krsna; 
vasanta : Vasanta, the god of spring; khambhavati : Brahma; adddna : 
Kamadeva). Some ragas did not directly personify gods, but represented 
ascetics or devotees. For example the raga dvvagandhdra represented an 
ascetic, the raginis bangdli and kedari represented female ascetics, devugiri 
represented a woman carrying utensils for a religious performance, hhairavi 
a woman performing a ceremony in a Siva temple and saindhavi a Siva 
devotee clad in red and carrying a trident. But beside these personifications 
of a religious character, a new type of dhyanas developed which described 
the ragas and raginis as the heroes and heroines of the ancient Indian 
theatre. The latter generally represent various aspects of the erotic sentiment 
(srrigdra rasa), but arc sometimes manifestations of other sentiments, such 
as the w'arrior representing the raga nata who obviously expresses the 
sentiment of fury (raudra rasa). 

This trend gave rise to a vast literature on the personification of ragas 
and most musical treatises 03 dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries pay attention to this subject. A special class of works, called 
Ragamata , vmis specifically devoted to this purely aesthetic,aspect of m usic. 

However, it was not only literature that was strongly influenced by this 
development. Besides literary descriptions of the personification of melodic 
patterns, a .special type of painting, the so-calledf mgw^^minialures, came 


SudhSS. 3. 76-111. 

* J I*or example SubhSD . NarCRN., SriRK.. SomRV., DamSD. 
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into being. A considerable number of miniatures, often painted in sets of 
thirty-six, are accompanied by the relevant (and sometimes irrelevant!) 
dhyanas quoted from musical treatises.* 4 

To this branch of musical aesthetics we owe several so-called rdga-ragini 
systems, generally containing six male ragas representing the chief melodic 
patterns and a number of rag inis (consorts) and putras (sons) representing 
the secondary melodic patterns. But these systems are of little use to those 
attempting a musical classification of the ragas. 

Nevertheless the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries produced new systems 
of ruga classification based on purely musical principles. When owing to the 
invention of the fretted vind, lhe_ ancient temperament with its unequal 
whole tones (of 4 and 3 srutis) was gradually replaced by a new temperamenf 
consisting ol twelve more or less (liut neye r ab solutely) equal half tones 
within the octave, the melodic patterns (ruga) had to be reclassificiPin 
keeping with these new scalar principles. Govinda Diksilar, the author of 
the Sangilasudha (1614 A.D.), 65 slates that Vidyaranya a well known 
Sanskrit author from the Vijayanagar kingdom, whnSived from 1320 to 
1380 A.D. — had already used a system of fifteen/melas/in his Samgitasara. 
Thus far however, no manuscript of this work has-been discovered. 

In 1550 Ramamatya introduced in his Svaramelakalanidhi a system of 
twenty basic scales (mda V the notes and names of which were taken from 
some prominent ragas of his time, and he classified all the ragas under 
these twenty scales. The ten ancient modal essentials (laksana). which by 
that time had been reduced to five (the predominant note or antsa, the initial 
note or graha , the final note or nyasa, the hexatonic structure or sddava 
and the pentatonic structure or audava ), were no longer considered to be 
criteria for classifying ragas. This means that the ancient modal system was 
now finally replaced by a scalar system. Nevertheless individual ragas 
continued to preserve some of their ancient modal essentials (laksana). in 
certain cases even until today. This continuity in the history of Indian ragas 
is aptly illustrated by the following ragas: l. The Karnatak raga mukhdri (a 
ruga as well as a mela), which according to the eighteenth century author 
Tulaja 66 is the same raga as the ancient suddhasddhdriia ; 2. Karnatak 
varan (or vardli), i.e. both sdmavardli and jhalavardli ; 3. Hindustani 
vardri (bardrf) and vardli ; 4. Hindustani bhairava; 5. Karnatak lalitd ; 
6. Karnatak ad Hindustani dhandsri ; 7. Hindustani saindhavL 


** Mostly from DamSD. and SubhSD. 

Edited by V. Raghavun. Madras 1940, p. 152 I'., verses 413 f 
** TulSS. p. 105. 
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In 1620 Venkatamakhin corrected Ramamatya's mela system by reducing 
the number of melas to nineteen, obviously because the notes of two of those 
melas, viz. kedarugaula and sarungunuta , were the same. In the appendix 
(anubandha) to his Caturdandiprakasika. Venkatamakhin mentions another 
system consisting of J2 melas which bear the names ot prominent contem¬ 
porary ragas and are each considered to be the basic scale ot one or more 
ragas. This system of 72 melas is almost identical with the modern 
Karnatak mela system in which towards the end ol the eighteenth centuty 
Govinda, the author of the Samgrahacudamani, changed the names of some 
melas. It is interesting to note that a number of Venkatamakhin s melas 
were already marked with the so-called ktuupuyadi prefixes. This prelix. 
which indicates in modern Karnatak music the number of the mela in the 
72-mela system in reverse order, is obtained by using the katapayudi formula 
which classifies the letters of the Sanskrit alphabelh as follows: 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 10 

l^ka IjTkha ^Tgu glut 3 ha ca ^cha^ja Hi jha 3Tha(jh) 

(ng) _ 

II oa 7r la tha 3 da *3 dha^JTna rT la % tha \ da M dha na 
llI^CTpa Cft pha cfba H bha 

IV 70 7Tya 7 ra ^la cT va sa sa $Tsa ^ha 

It is not known who invented this ingenious system ol numbering melas by 
means of katapayudi prefixes. According to Sambamoorlhy 71 this invention 
must have been later than king Tulaja's Samgilasaramrta (1735). since that 
work refers to only 21 melas which were named without the prefixes. 
Furthermore Sambamoorlhy 72 stales that the so-called kanakdmbari-phcua- 
dyuti nomenclature - the mela names found in the appendix to the 
Caturdandiprakasika — though ascribed to Venkatamakhin, is not his. 
Despite its doubtful origin, it was this system which was used by the famous 
Karnatak composer Multusvami Diksitar (1775-1835). A second nomen¬ 
clature also working with the katapayudi prefixes, (he so-called kumikangi- 


*•' ktulititiiti i.o. ,i sorie> ol V(!) letters (gutturals .mil palat.iM waning with k,i. 
•>» taJiiuiui i.e. a scrim, of VC.) letters (cerebrals and dentals) starting with in. 
"•* luitliimmu i.e. a series ol 5 letters (labials) starling with /’» 

uhlyttylu i.e. a series ol K letters (semivowels and spirants) starting with yn. 
'< South Indian Music. III. Madras“1%4. p. 50 
O.C.. p. 47. 
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ratndhgt nomenclature, was used by Tyagaraja (1759 or 1767-1847) and 
other Karnatak composers including the nineteenth century composer 
Malta vaidyanalha Ayyar (Sivan), who followed it in composing his famous 
rugamahkd (lit. garland ot ragas", i.e. a musical composition based on 
a series ol ragas) consisting ot 72 melas. This second system has become the 
standard system of modern Karnatak music. 

The numbers ol the 72-K4irnatak melas can be explained as follows: 
There are 12 series of 6 melasv.all having the same tonic (suddha sa) and 
lifth (suddha pa). All melas in the series I to 6 have a perfect fourth or 
suddha ma (abbreviated ma), whereas the melas in the series 7 to 12 have 
an augmented lourth or praii ma (abbr. mi). With respect to the other notes 
of the scale series 7 to 12 duplicate series I to 6 respectively. Each series is 
determined by the lowest, middle or highest variety of the second (abbr, 
ru ru) and third note (abbr. ga , gi, gu). The six melas of each series are 
individually determined according to their use of the lowest, middle or 
highest variety of the sixth (abbr. dha, dhi , dhu) and seventh note (abbr. tuu 
///, nu). In order to make a dear distinction between the three varieties of 
the notes ru ga , dha and ni the vowels of these tone syllables are changed, -a 
indicating the lowest, -i indicating the middle and -u indicating the highest 
variety. For example : ra , ru ru = dt>, d, d$ if sa is equated to the Western c; 
and ra , ru ru = et>, e, e* if sa is equated to the Western d. 

In short, the structure of the first (i.e. lower) tetrachord (purvanga) of a 
mela is determined by its serial (cakra) number, while the structure of the 
second (i.e. higher) tetrachord (unardhga) is determined by the number of the 
scale within a particular series (cakra). Multiplying the serial (cakra) number 
(after having subtracted one) by the number six and adding the number 
of the scale within the series, one arrives at the exact mela(karta) number. 

The entire mela system is surveyed in the chart on page 45f. 


During the second half of the sixteenth century Pumdarikavitthala 
introduced R3mamatyas m ela system in North India. Generally speaking 
Pumdarikavitthala presen tediRai system in is Ragamanjari, but he changed 
the names and scales ol several melas. Another South Indian musicologist 
who migrated to the North was Srikantha, who wrote his Rasakaumudi at 
about the same time. He reduced Ramamatya's twenty melas (as surah - 
gandta and kcdaragaula were actually the same scale, there were really only 
nineteen different scales) to eleven. This new' system resembles the contem¬ 
porary Arabic system of twelve predominant modes (niaqam), the scales 


takra 

pur van tin 

utfarari\*u 

sC.ile 

nnlakatia 

number 

nimi her 

nous 

notes 

number 

name 



dlia-na 

i 

kanakangi 

i 



dha-ni 


ralnahgi 

s 



dha-nu 

3 

ganamurti 

3 

1 

ra-ga 

dhi-ni 

4 

vanaspati 

4 



dhi-nu 

5 

manavati 

5 



dhu-nu 

6 

tanarupi 

6 



dha-na 

1 

senapali 

7 



dha-ni 

2 

hanumattodl 

8 

ii 


dha-nu 

3 

dhenuka 

9 

ra-gi 

dhi-ni 

4 

natakapriya 

10 



dhi-nu 

5 

kokilapriya 

ii 



dhu-nu 

6 

rupavati 

12 



dha-na 

i 

gavakapriya 

13 



dha-ni 

"> 

vakulftbharanam 

14 

in 


dha-nu 

3 

mayamalavagaula 

15 

ra-gu 

dhi-ni 

4 

cakravaka 

16 



dhi-nu 

5 

suryakanta 

17 



dhu-nu 

6 

hatakambari 

Ik 



dha-na 

i 

jhanakaradhvani 

i i > 



dha-ni 

*) 

natabhairavl 

20 

IV 


dha-nu 

3 

kiravani 

21 

ri-gi 

dhi-ni 

4 

kharaharapriya 

2~> 



dhi-nu 

5 

gaurimanohari 

23 



dhu-nu 

6 

varunapriya 

24 



dha-na 

1 

mararanjanl 

25 



dha-ni 

2 

carukesi 

26 

V 

ri-gu 

dha-nu 

dhi-ni 

3 

4 

sarasangi 

harikambhoj? 

27 

28 



dhi-nu 

5 

dhirasamkarabharanam 

29 



dhu-nu 

6 

naganandini 

30 



dha-na 

1 

yagapriya 

31 



dha-ni 

2 

ragavardhanl 

32 

VI 

ru-gu 

dha-nu 

dhi-ni 

3 

4 

gangeyabhusani 

vagadhisvarl 

33 

34 



dhi-nu 

5 

sulini 

35 



dhu-nu 

6 

calanata 

36 
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i’akra 

punanga 

utlanmga 

scale 

me Lika ria 

number 

number 

notes 

noics 

number 

name 



dha-na 

i 

salaga 

37 



dha-ni 

2 

jalarnava 

38 

VII 

ra-ga 

dha-nu 

3 

jhalavarali 

39 


dhi-ni 

4 

navanitam 

40 



dhi-nu 

5 

pavanl 

41 



dhu-nu 

6 

raghupriya 

42 



dha-na 

i 

gavambodhi 

43 



dha-ni 

2 

bhavapriya 

44 

VIII 

ra-gi 

dha-nu 

3 

subhapuntuvarali 

45 

dhi-ni 

4 

sadvidhamarginl 

46 



dhi-nu 

5 

suvarnangi 

47 



dhu-nu 

6 

divyamani 

48 



dha-na 

i 

dhavalambari 

49 



dha-ni 

-> 

namanarayani 

50 

IX 


dha-nu 

3 

kamavurdhani 

51 

ra-gu 

dhi-ni 

4 

ramapriya 

52 



dhi-nu 

5 

gamanasrama 

53 



dhu-nu 

6 

visvambhari 

54 



dha-na 

1 

syamalangi 

55 



dha-ni 

s 

sanmukhapriya 

56 

X 

ri-gi 

dha-nu 

dhi-ni 

3 

4 

simhendramadhyama 

hemavati 

57 

58 



dhi-nu 

5 

dharmavati 

59 



dhu-nu 

6 

nitimatl 

60 



dha-na 

i 

kantamani 

61 



dha-ni 

2 

rsabhapriya 

62 

XI 

ri-gu 

dha-nu 

dhi-ni 

3 

4 

lalangl 

vacaspati 

63 

64 



dhi-nu 

5 

mecakalyanl 

65 



dhu-nu 

6 

citrambari 

66 



dha-na 

) 

sucaritra 

67 



dha-ni 

2 

jyotihsvarupinl 

68 

XII 


dha-nu 

3 

dhatuvardhuni 

69 

ru-gu 

dhi-ni 

4 

nftsikabhusanl 

70 



dhi-nu 

5 

kosala 

71 



AU .. 


IMI 



of which do not however correspond with the Indian melas. 7 *' Srikantha 
realized that, since according to Ramamalya's system in practice the cyuta- 
nuidhyama ga (fs f y<<nls ) and vvutasadja ni (c?* 1,Kc,l! ') were represented by the 
same pitches as the lower notes imtara ga (fs ,h ) and kdkali ni (c* ,4 k 
some of Ramamalya's basic scales containing these notes must coincide. 
Furthermore Srikantha refused to accept Purndarikavitthala's nomenclature 
of the lour varieties of ri and dha (viz. suddha , ekagatika. dvitiyagalika and 
trtiyagatika)* two of which coincide with the suddha and sad ha rana (or 
kaisika) varieties of the next notes in the scale (ga and ni). However. 
Pumdarikavitthala's system of basic notes can be easily recognized in the 
svara nomenclature expounded in Somanalha's Ragavibodha (written in 
1609 A.D. in Andhra Pradesh). Differences in the names gi\en to the 
basic notes by these four authors are clarified in the following table; 74 

Srikantha _ Ramamalya _ Pumdarikaviithala Somanatha _ 


suddha sa 

suddha sa 


suddha sa 


suddha sa 

suddha ri 

suddha ri 


suddha ri 


suddha ri 




ekagatika ri 


thru ri 

rcaluhsruli ri 

rpancasruti ri 

1 

’dvitiyagatika ri . 

rtivratara ri 


satsruti ri 

i 


trtiyagatika ri- 


tivratama ri - 

-suddha ga 

suddha ga 


Lsuddha ga 


-suddha ga 

sadharana ga 

sadharana ga 


ekagatika ga - 


sadharana ga- 


rantara ga 


dvillyagalika j; 


antara ga 

cyuta ma 1 

-cyutuma. ga 


trtiyagatika ga 


mrduma ga 






tivratama ga-i 

suddha ma 

suddha ma 


suddha ma 


suddha ma -1 




ekagatika ma 






dvitiyagalika ma 

tivratama ma 

cyuta pa 

cyulapa. ma 


trtiyagatika ma 

mrdupa ma 

suddha pa 

suddha pa 


suddha pa 


suddha pa 

suddha dha 

suddha dha 


suddha dha 


suddha dha 




ekagatika dha 


livra dha 

rcatuhsruti dha 

rpancasruti dha 

rdvitiyagatika dha 

rtivratara dha 


satsruti dha 


triiyugatika dhui 


tivratama dha-. 

suddha ni 

-suddha ni 


Uuddha ni 



-suddha ni 

kaisika ni 

kaisika ni 


ekagatika ni 


1 kaisika ni -» 


rkakali ni 


dvitiyagalika ni 

kakali ni 

cyuta sa 

Uyutasa. ni 


trtiyagatika ni 


mfdusa ni 


Compare Manik. ax., p. 66 ana 106 (Tabetic 10); R il*l:rlanger. La MuMque Arabe 3, 
Paris 1938. p. 135 I'.; 386; 307-401; 5, Paris 1949, p 113-115. 

74 The brackels indicate similarity of pilch of the notes. 
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Somanatha‘s svoro nomenclature differs very little from Pumdarika- 
vitthalu's system. In studying Somanalha’s ragas. I found that this author 
also borrowed a considerable number of Pumdarikavitthala's raga definitions. 
Presumably Somaniitha. Pumdarikaviithala and Srikaniha used the same 
temperament as Ramamatya did, i.e. a temperament based on the svavamhhu 
(natural harmonic) relation of the perfect fifth (ratio since these authors 
all refer to the same method of tuning of the strings and placing the 
frets ot the vino as Ramamatya mentions in his Svaramelakalanidhi. The 
question remains open as to how far the contemporary Arabic system of 
17 tones influenced Somanatha*s 17 tones corresponding to his 22 names of 
the notes (five tones are called by double names). 

In the v .ayamhhu temperament the placement of the frets provided only 
twelve fixed positions within the octave (soptako). \iz. the positions of the 
notes suddho so. suddho ri, suddho go. sddhdrona go, oiiiani go. suddho mo 
mrdupoheomo mo. suddho po. suddho dha. suddho ni. kaisiko ni. kdkali: 
but all other notes including mierotonal alterations could be easily produced 
by deflection (sideward pulling) of the strings. 

The above mentioned four types of sutro nomenclature reveal a tendency 
to simplify the tone-system by equating the pitch of several notes, for 
example, livrotoro ri (dvitiyogotiko ri. pahvo.iruti ri) = suddho ga. This 
simplification is most evident in Srikantha's denomination of notes. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the North Indian musico¬ 
logists Ahobala and Hrdayanarayanadeva definitely reduced the number of 
basic notes to twelve. For the first time in the history of Indian music they 
clearly determined the positions of these twelve notes by indicating the 
relevant siring divisions, a fact which enables us to calculate the exact 
frequency ratios of these notes. In their svoro nomenclature however both 
authors continue to use the old system containing double names for some 
notes, i.e. purva ga = suddho ri: timitaro ri = suddho go: otitivroiomo go = 
suddho mo: purvo ni = suddho dho: livrotoro dho = suddho ni. The svoro 
names of Ahobala and Hrdayanarayanadeva are identical except for 
Ahobala’s tivra go and tivra ni. which Hrdayanarayanadeva called livrotoro 
go and tivraioro ni respectively. 

Although it is not certain whether Hrdayanarayanadeva's Hrdayaprakasa 
was written before or after Ahobala‘s Satpgitaparijala (1665 A.D.). the latter 
probably came first, since it is a larger and more elaborate work than the 
Hrdayaprakasa which seems to be an abstract. Both these treatises still 
classify the ragas according to a system of melas. Following the example set 
by Srikarqha Hrdayanarayanadeva has chosen a relatively small number 
(only twelve) of melas and has arranged them in the six categories shown 
hereunder: 
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I. suddhasvara mela, consisting solely of suddho notes: so = d; ri = 

g a _ jvio. ma _ g:. p a _ a ,:. ji Ja _ jj+jj. n - _ c ., h 

II. ckavikrta melas, i.e. melas with one accidental: 

1. melas with tivratara ga = ft ’ 4 

2. melas with komala dho = b 47 

III. dvivikrta melas, i.e. melas with two accidentals: 

1. melas with komala dha — b 47 and komala ri = et>’ “ 

2. melas with tivratara ga = ft * 4 and tivratara ni =■ cs ’ 7 

IV. trivikrta melas, i.e. melas with three accidentals : 

1. melas with tivratara ga = fS’ 4 , tivratara ni = cS’ 7 and tivratara 
ma = gs * ” 

2. melas with tivratara ga = fs* 4 , tivratara dha = b?’ ,K (= suddho 
ni = c 4 ls ) and tivratara ni = cs 4 7 

3. One peculiar mela called hrdayaramd with tivratama go. tivrotanui 
ma and tivratama ni. which were one sruti higher than tivraioro 
ga = fs * \ tivratara ma - gs 4 " and tivratara ni = ci • 7 respectively 
and were probably played in the position of the latter with 
deflection of the siring. 

V. caturvikrta melas, i.e. melas with four accidentals: 

1 . melas with komala ri = et> 4 ", komala dha = b 47 , tivratara ga = 
fs 4 4 and tivratara ni — cs 4 7 

2. melas with atitivralama ga = f■ '■ suddha ma = g-'). tivraioro 

mo = gs 4 tivratara dha = bs-'" (= suddho ni = C 4 '") and 
kdkali ni (= tivraioro ni) = cs 4 7 

3. melas with tivratara ga = 1‘S’ 4 , tivratara ma = gs ", tivratara 
dha = bS' '* and kdkali ni = cs 47 

VI. paheavikrta melas, i.e. melas with five accidentals: 

tivratara ga = fs> 4 , tivratara ma = gs 4 ", komala ri = e>'", komala 

dha — b 47 , kdkali ni = cs 4 7 . 

This system of melas expounded in the Hrdayaprakasa is most probably 
modelled on Ahobala’s much more elaborate scheme presented in the form 
of a table in the Calcutta edition of the Samgitaparijata. 75 According to 
Ahobala’s system each category of melas (\-vikrta. 2-vikna. etc.) has 
further subdivisions, i.e. heplatonic (sompurna). hexatonic isddavo) and 
pentatonic ( audova ) scales. The tabulated ragas in the Samgitaparijata total 
11340. Although Ahobala docs not describe all these ragas in detail, in the 
case of 122 ragas he mentions their musical characteristics (predominant 

75 SamgilaparijStu, Calcutta Ix7‘>. table opposite p. 41. 
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note, initial note, final note, heptatonic, hexaionic or pentatonic structure 
and characteristic melodic lines comparable to the modern Karnatak 
sonic dr a and Hindustani pakad) and times of performance. Hrdayanara- 
yanadeva gives a less detailed description of 73 ragas in his Hrdayaprakasa. 

In another work, the Hrdayakautuka, he uses a different method to present 
the same system ullJT^melas. There he does not classify these twelve melas 
according to the number of their accidentals (vikrta svarax ), but refers to 
them as independent basic scales (samsthdnas) named after their most 
representative raga. 


samsthana 

vikrta svaras 

scale in Western equivalents 

bhairavi 

sometimes komala dha 

d e^ 4 P 16 g 2 a’ : b + U| 4?> c* 

lodi 

komala ri and dha 

d er v ' f 416 g : a ’ 2 b 47 c f ls 

gaurl 

komala ri and dha, 
tivratara ga and ni 

d et> tU IV 4 g : a r 2 b 47 cj? * 7 

karnata 

tivratara ga 

d e* 4 ft * 4 g 2 a ' 2 b" * c 4 ■* 

kedara 

tivratara ga and ni 

d e tJ ft ,4 g 2 a’ : b* ” c* 47 

imana 

tivratara ga, ni and ma 

d c tJ ft * 4 g5 * '* a b ’ u c? f 7 

saranga 

atitivratama ga. tivratara 
ma, dha and ni 

d e’ 4 ft : gsr - * a ’ 2 bs * cs f 7 

megha 

tivratara dha and ni of d e* 4 ft • 4 g : a * : b* * ,s c? * 7 
saranga, and tivratara ga 
and suddha ma of karnata 

hfdayarama 

as in megha, but with 
5-sruli ga and nr ,f 

dc " 1 fs •' g : a * : bs '•“ cs ' ' 

dhanasri 

komala ri and dha, 
tivratara ga. ma and ni 

d e»'" fs ’ 4 gs' ” a * : b 47 cs • 7 

mukhiiri 

komala dha 

dc’ 4 f’ l6 g : a* : b 47 c' , ‘ 

purva 

as in imana, but with 

d e t4 fs* 4 gs* }l a* : bs ‘ cs’ 7 


4-sruli dha 77 

Almost the same system of twelv e ihdjas is found in Locana's Ragataran- 
gini, which was more or less contemporaneous with the Hrdayakautuka. 
Since in describing the puna samxthdna Hrdayanarayanadeva replaces the 
tivratara dha = bs♦ ,h ), which he mentioned in his Hrdayaprakasa* by the 
4-sruti dha referred to by Locana in connection with this raga, presumably 


**’ Here the HuiHP. p. 10 , ruga no. 45, prescribes tivntumm mu (?) and suddfm dim (= b f 
77 The position of the 4-sruti dim is not quite clear. We might place this note somewhere 
between komid dim (b 47 ) and suddim dim {b* In this connection the HfdHP. p. 14. raga 
no. 72. prescribes the uvrutura dim (b* f ,s ). 
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Locana s Ragatarangini served as a model for Hrdayanarayanadeva‘s 
Hrdayakautuka and was hence written belore it. Moreover the fact that 
Hrdayanarayanadeva omits the raga dipaka w hich was not clearly defined 
in the Ragatarangini, obviously because this “lire'’ melody was a very 
dangerous raga and adds a new raga ol his own invention, called 
hrdavaramd. also seems to point in this direction. 

Comparing the systems of twelve basic scales expounded by Hrdaya¬ 
narayanadeva and Locana with Srikantha's system of eleven melas, we find 
that the number of scales w ith an augmented fourth nut) has increased. 
Whereas towards the end of the sixteenth century Srikuntha only mentions 
kalyana mehi , which he obviously borrowed from Fumdarikavitthala. the 
two seventeenth century musicologists Hrdayanarayanadeva and Locana 
mention lour basic scales with the augmented fourth, namely imana. 
sdrahga. dhandsri and purva. 

From the historical point ol view basic scales with an augmented 
are of particular interest. Some of these^sc^"may 
indeed be traced back to the urici’eri niialthyrtma grama* but a considerable 
number were probably influenced by contemporary Arabic scales. I agree 
with Brahaspati w that there is a tendency among Indian musicologists to 
hide the fact of borrowing from outside and to interpret foreign scales 
or notes according to their own classical system. Indian theorists always try 
to explain the augmented fourth ^predominant noleJtijconiemporary 
occurring in eight of the twelve classical md^dmd 
cvuta-pancama maVhyamar which -may iHeorelically revert back to the 
ancient trisruti pancama of the madhyama grama. In many cases however, 
especially in those Indian ragas in which the augmented fourth was 
introduced after the fifteenth century, the thru nut was probably borrowed 
Irom Arabic music. This, for instance, may account for the present scalar 
structure ol the modern Hindustani ragas todi. vuman-kulvdn. nutrvd and 
ptun\ though none of these modern Indian basic scales exactly coincides 
with any Arabian nuu/dni. Only the scale ol unji corresponds more or less 
to the classical zirdjkand of Safiyu-d-Din (= Safi-al-Din): c d et> f e 
( = fr)a^ a b c. 79 

Somanatha and Pundarikavitthala are the Indian authors who openly 
admit the existence of foreign influence in their system. When discussing the 
raga luruxkatodi in ch. 3 ol his Ragavibodha, 80 Somanatha mentions 


* K.C. Bmhaspali. Muslim influence on Vcnkatumukhi ,nui Ins school, in: Sunucci 
Nalak 13 (july-scpt. 1969). p 7. 

C ompare d’l*rbiigcr. La Musique Arahe 3. p 3K6; Mamk. ox., p |06 
B,J p. 99. ch. 3. 57 comm. 
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twelve (?) ragas from Persia (puruda) and their Indian equivalents: irakha 
( irdq ). huseni (husaini)* jidupha (?), misati (busalik ), ujjutla (tt.ssdq?), navaroja 
( tumid r), vdkharyja (.'k hijeja (hijdzi), pama^raha (?). puska (buzurg?)* 
surapardu (?) and again irakha (iraq). which correspond with karnutagamla, 
/<«//, bhairava, rdmakriuh dsdvarL vihangada* desakdra . saindhavL kalydna- 
i a/uana* di*vakrt\ veldvati and karnala respectively. I am not able to identify 
all the given names with the twelve classical Arabic nuufdnutL nor do I find 
a single instance in which the scales of both sets are identical. Further and 


more detailed research may solve this problem. 

A During the second half of the seventeenth century many North Indian 
ragas assumed the definite form in which they appear today. As far as their 
scales, modal essentials and times of performance are concerned, many 
modern Hindustani ragas go back to Ahobala’s Samgitaparijata (1665 
A.D.). The eighteenth century development can be traced in a Hindi 
compilation, the Samgitasara b> Pratapasimha (Maharaja of Jaipur from 
1779 to 1X04). But also the seventeenth century author Locana has 
influenced modern Hindustani music. Although their names have changed, 
eight of the twelve samsthanas in Locanil's Ragalarahgini still function as 
basic scales in the modern Hindustan^ that s ystem invented by the vit ally 
iinpociunlJaiejiiue_tecjjlh century NorthTndiari musicologist Visnu Narayana 


ic scales bhairavi (witff suddh~adhu)< 
tmdsri and mukhdri correspond with 
the scales of the modern Hindustani that* kdfh h/utiravi , bhairava , khanidj. 
biidvaL kalydfh purvi and asdvari respectively. 

The modern Hindustani that kdfi was introduced only in the seventeenth 
century, although its scale (d-e-f-g-a-b-c) sounds much older and reminds us 
of the ancient sadjagrdma d c '- f” g : a* : b M c M . The Appendix to 
Venkatamakhin’s Caturdandiprakasika (1620 A.D.) mentions kdpi as raga 
no. 9 of mela no. 22 (srirdga mela), a classification also adopted by Tulaja 81 
and Govinda. 82 The notes of mela 22 are identical with those of the modern 
Hindustani kdfi that . Towards the end of the seventeenth century Locana 83 
and Hrdayanarayanadeva 84 refer to the same scale in connection with todi 
samsthdna, which is the basic scale of their kdpi raga, but they add that 
komal ri and dha may also be used. The modern Hindustani kdfi is found in 
Pratapasimha's Samgitasara. 85 . 


Bhatkhanje U S6U-1936). Locana's has 
todi, gaii/L kanidta, keddra , inutna, dh< 



•• TulSS p. 75. 

82 GovSC p. I IK. 

84 LocRT. p 6 
84 HrilHK. p 9. no. 39. 
84 PralSS. 7, p. 2KK. 


The modern Hindustani Nuiiravi that assumed its present form with 
komal ri (e?) at a relatively late day. Its present scale (d e? I' g a br> c) is 
only mentioned in musical treatises dating from the latter part of eighteenth 
century, as for example Pratapasimha‘s Saingitasara."*’ In earlier treatises, 
both South and North Indian, we llnd the two following basic scales with 
/mtu ri (i.e. the modern Hindustani suddha. or the Karnatak catukirmi n 
= e): I d e I g a b c and 2. d e I g a b? c. Scale no. I is referred to as srirdya 
mela (the basic scale of the raga bhairavi) in Ramamatya’s Svaramelaka- 
lanidhi." 7 Somaliatha's Ragavibodha'"‘ and Srikantha s Rasakaumudi.’"' 
Hrdayanarayanadeva **° lists Nuiiravi under the suddhasvara mela (d e f g 
•t be). Scale no. 2 is relerred to as Nuiiravi mela in seventeenth and eighteenth 
century South Indian works.‘ M The seventeenth century Karnatak author 
Vchkafamakhin '* states that 5-sruli dha (= b) might be occasionally used 
in that scale. The seventeenth century North Indian author Ahobala“-' 
describes the raga Nuiiravi as a scale with komaldlia <b?). Other seventeenth 
century North Indian authors*’ 4 state however that komal and suddha dha 
may be used alternately in the Nuiiravi samsihma. The eighteenth century 
Karnatak author Govinda*** clearly distinguishes between two types of 
bhairavi, viz. the he.xatonic raga Nuiiravi (missing pa) listed under the 
narabhairavi mela (with Karnajak suddha dha = b?) and the pentatonic- 
liexatonic siiddhahhairavi (in ascent without ri and pa, in descent without pa) 
listed under the kharaharapriya mela (with catuhsruti dha = b). In ancient 
times the ragtt Nuiiravi is relerred to as a secondary raga ( upiihya ray a) 
derived from the raga bhairava. Towards the end of the sixteenth century 
Srikantha 47 states that bhairavi is mixed with the notes of bhairava. At 
about the same time Pumdarikavitthala ** listed the Nuiiravi raga under the 
yaudi mela (d ei> fs g a bt» cs). the South Indian equivalent of the 
Hindustani bhairava that. I suggest that the komal ri (e?) of the modern 
Hindustani bhairavi even today sometimes replaced by .suddha ri (e) - 
has been taken over from bhairava. 


PralSS. 7. p. 25. 

1,7 RamSM. 4. 

*“ SoniRV. 4. .12. 

S4 SriRK 2, 116. 

llrdHI*. p. 4. no. 2. 

**' VcnkC'P. 4. 124 f ; TulSS p. lot. 

* 2 VciikCPApp. mela 20. raga 9. 

40 AhSP. 374. no. I ft. 

414 LocRT. p. 4. no. 4 and HrdHK. p 3, verve 22 1'. 
4,5 GovSC. p. IK). 

** Compare SarnSR. 2. 2, 140; KuSR. 2. 2 2 I4K 
40 SriRK 2. lift. 

PurpdKM. p. Il.no. 19 
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Bhuirava , a raga and a fhdt (at, is very interesting, because the structure 
ol the riiga as a whole is based on ancient tradition. The modern bhuirava 
that (d et> is gab? c$) has approximately the same notes as the parent raga 
ol the ancient bhuirava, called bhinnasadja, which is referred to by Malanga. 
Sarhgudcva and Kumbha.'''* The raga hbairava has also preserved some 
ol its ancient modal essentials. The ancient predominant note (ain.ia) dbu 
mentioned in the early treatises 100 is still an important note ( vddin ) in the 
modern Hindustani raga bluiirava and the lime (the morning) set lor its 
perlormance is adhered to by all later North Indian and even some South 
Indian musicologists. The ancient tradition has been handed down by the 
the late sixteenth and seventeenth century authors Srikantha. Hrdayanarava- 
nadeva, Ahobala and Locana, but they listed bhuirava under the South 
Indian mdlavagaada or ,Kauri mela. 

According to Bhiilkhandc. 101 khamdj that may have originated from 
kdmbhoji. a Karniilak mela and raga, which seventeenth and eighteenth 
century South Indian authors 102 describe as a scale consisting of the notes 
d e Is g a b c and as a mode in which sa functions as predominant, initial 
and Itnal note. Its scale is generally regarded as being complete, but mi, 
or ma and mi, or ga and in. may be omitted in the ascent. Moreover Tulaja "*•* 
states that kdmbhoji is a secondary raga (bhdsd) of the ancient raga kakubha. 
Kdmbhaji may indeed have existed in ancient times as it is referred to by 
Kallinaiha. 11,4 the tittccnlh century commentator on the Samgitaralnakara. 
as a bhdsd of kakubha and as a complete raga with dha as predominant, 
initial and final note. Although Sanigadeva does not himself mention this 
riiga in his Samgitaralnakara. Kallinalha’s reference is based on ancient 
tradition. A raga kdmhoja with the same characteristics is referred lo in the 
eighth century work. Matanga's Brhaddesi 104 and again in the fourteenth 
century Kumbha l0< ’ describes kdmboji as a raga with those characteristics. 
But elsewhere 10 ' that author states that some experts hold that there is 
another kdmboji which is derived from the parent riiga hindola and has 
sa functioning as predominant, initial and final note and is devoid of dha and 
ri. Assuming that this type ol kdmboji had the same notes as its ancient 


■*'* MBrh. .124; SurriSK. 2. 2. 79-81; KuSR. 2. 2. I. 2M.-2/8. 

,ou Sec Hole 99 

101 SaipgiUnaMru. I. Halliras J I964. p 211. 

,u * VenkCP. I3b-I38; VcnkCPApp. p 14, mela 28. raga 8; TulSS. p. 9b I.; GovSC. p. 138 f 
ioi TulSS. p. 96 I. 

"‘ 4 Compare Sam.SR vol. II. p. 132. 

,u5 MBrh. p. 117. 

KuSR. 2. 2. I, 701. 

KuSR. 2. 2. 3. 52. 
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parent riiga hindola which contained a kdkali ni , the ancient kdmboji omitting 
ri and dha probably contained the notes d f g a c (and cs). The sixteenth 
century renovator Ramamiitya 108 describes kdmbhoji as a mela consisting 
ol the notes d f (= c’) f; g a c (= b 4 ) cs. If we compare this scale with 
the scale of the ancient kdmboji springing from hindola , we note a striking 
similarity but also a difference: Ramamiitya has added an antara ga (fs). 
According to him the kdmbhoji is an evening riiga, which has sa as 
predominant, initial and final note and is generally complete though ma and 
ni may sometimes be omitted in ascent. Pumtfarikavitthala '°*» adopts 
Ramamatya s description ol the musical characteristics of kdmboji. but lists 
this riiga under his keddra mela (d e fs g a b cs). Somanalha 110 defines 
his kdmbodi mela and riiga in the same way as Ramamiitya does in the case 
of kdmbhoji , but replaces the pentatonic scale by a hexatonic scale devoid 
ol ni. Srikantha 111 in describing the matlidra mela, the basic scale of his 
kdmodi riiga. slightly changed the traditional ( kdmboji ) scale by raising the 
dha (= b) to suddha ni (c = b\ the minor seventh being equal lo the 
augmented sixth). This resulted in the following basic scale d e fs g a bs (= e) 
cs, lrom which later Karnatak as well as Hindustani authors removed the 
kdkali ni (cs). In 1665 Ahobala 112 defines kdmbodhi as an evening riiga 
from which ma and ni arc omitted in the ascent. Other North Indian authors 
of the late seventeenth century namely Hrdayunarayanadeva 113 and 
Locana 114 refer to the same scale (d e Is g a b c called karnutu samsthhna) 
as the basic scale ol the ragas kdmoda. kdmodi and kltammdid (-= khamdj '!). 
This was apparently the final form of the scale which may have-been the 
forerunner of the famous khamdj that of Hindustani music and its Karnatak 
equivalent the liarikdmbhoji mela. 

Bildval ( Sanskrit ve/dva/ i) is also a very old riiga, but its scalar structure 
has undergone certain changes in the course of time. Its present scale 
(that ) goes back to the sixteenth century, when Pumdurikavilihala 114 listed 
veldvali raga under his keddra mela (d e fs g a b cS). The ancient predominant 
(amsa) dlia has retained its position as central note (vddin) in one particular 
modern Hindustani bildval variety, called alhaiyabildval." 1 ' Prom the 


,u " RamSM. 4. 61 f. 

" w I’unuIRM. p. 12. 

' "* SomRV. 3. 51 and 4. 34. 

1,1 SriRK. 2. 157. 

1 '* AhSI’. 410, no. 52. kumbuithi. 
" J HrdllK. p. 5. 

114 LocRT. p. 7. 

115 PunuIRM p. 12 
Compare BhaiKPM. 2. 75. 
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sixteenth century 111 onwards ait authors consider veldvali to be a morning 
raga. 

Katydn did not exist in ancient times, it is first mentioned by Putndari- 
kavilihala "* as being a raga and mcla consisting of the notes d e fs gs a b» 
cs. This scale is only slightly different from the modern kalyan lha| d e fs gs 
a b cs. After Pumdartkavitlhala kalyan is always referred to as a mela, but is 
known by different names, viz. kalydna, imana, imana kalydna, sdntakalydni , 
meeukahdni. The major sixth of this scale was introduced by Srikantha. 11 ‘‘ 
In the case of the raga, a distinction should be made between kalyan 
{kalyuna or suddhakalydiia) and yaman (imana kalydna ), which has its 
equivalent in the South Indian yanuma kalydna. 

Although purva means "ancient, old, traditional”, the raga purvi is not 
mentioned before the sixteenth century. This seems strange, more especially 
as the scale of the modern Hindustani purvi that would correspond fairly 
well w ith the ancient madhyamagrdma if kdkali ni and antara ga are added : 
d e fs gs* (= a ) b es, in modern equivalents: d er> it gs (~ a>) bt> cs. 
The first author to mention the raga purvi is Pumdarikavitihala. 120 His 
purvi. which he lists under the gaudi mela (d et> fs g a bt> cs) and which 
has no augmented fourth (nia thru = gs). developed later into the 
Karnatak purvi. The modern Hindustani purvi with its characteristic 
augmented fourth is obviously based on Ahobala's purvi-sdranga. 121 That 
fourth also appears in Hrdayanarayanadeva's 4-vikrta mela no. 3 (d e fs 
gs a bS cs, the basic scale of his raga purva) 112 and in Locana's purvd mela 
(d e fs gs a b cs). 12J The last mentioned two basic scales have however a 
major second (ri = e) and an augmented sixth ( tivratama dha — bs) or a 
major sixth (dha taking one sruti from ni. i.e. catuhsruii dha = b), which 
do not occur in the modern Hindustani purvi. The latter has the same central 
note (vddin) ga and prescribed time of performance (night) as in Ahobala’s 
days. 124 

In the case of the dsdvari idga and tluifu. Bhatkhande did not follow' 
the North Indian tradition referred to by Ahobala, Hrdayanarayanadeva 
and Locana 125 who. like the sixteenth century author Pumdarikavitthala. 12<> 


11 " Compare RamSM. 5, 50. 

"■ PumJRM. p. 15, no. 40. 

"•* SriRK 2. 103. 

<'■" PumdRM. p II. no IS. 

1; 1 Compare AhSP. 450. 

1;; Compare HfdHP. p. 14. no. 72. 

LocRT. p S. 

,;4 AhSP. 450. 

AhSP 442. no X2: HfdHP. p. 12, no. 57; Hrdllk. p 5. 45, LocRT. App. 
Ul> PumdRM. p. 10. no. 0. 


listed dsdvari under the gauri (= malavagaula) mela or samslhdna: d es it 
ga bi> cs. Blidtkhande's dsdvari raga has the scale d e(t>) f g a bi> c in which konuil 
ri occurs incidentally, whereas, in contradistinction to the bhairavi that, the 
dsdvari that has only suddha ri (e). Bhatkhande’s dsdvari is obviously based 
on the Karnatak asdveri raga listed under mela no. 8, i.e. hanuniarudi mela : 
d et> f g a bt> c. This is the same asdveri (= asdvuri) that is referred to by the 
Karnatak authors Venkatamakhin and Govinda. 127 These authors 12 * also 
mention a raga named sdveri which, though being listed under the nuhanuh 
lavagaula mela (d eh fs g a bt> cs), omits the same notes (i.e. ga and ni) in the 
ascent as the raga asdveri or asdvuri. Govinda. 129 however, refers to a third 
variety, namely to the pentatonic siuldhasdveri raga (devoid of ga and ni) 
listed under the dhirasamkardbharana mela (d e fs g a b cs). This sdveri 
obviously dates back to Rainamalya’s sdveri raga 1 -**' of the shranganutu 
mela. which has the same scale as the later dhirasamkardbharana. In 1609 
Somanatha 131 also relers to this sdveri raga, listing it under his malldri 
mela, which is also identical with samkardbharanu. Tulaja. 1 ’ 2 on the other 
hand, listed both the sdveri and the siuldhasdveri under the mdlavagaula 
mela (d er> Is g a b? cs). Ahobala did the same with the ragus sdveri and 
dsdvari. although he speaks ol gauri instead of mdlavagaula mela. in the 
history of Indian music asdvuri (asdveri) and sdveri apparently became 
mixed up. In the modern Hindustani dsdvari. dha is the most important 
note (vddin). while in the modern Karnatak asdveri. sa functions as the 
predominant, initial and final note. Ahobala 1 * 4 mentions dha as the 
predominant note (amsa) of dsdvari. However, according to the ancient 
tradition laid down in the Sarngilaralnakara, 135 ma was the amsa. while dha 
was merely the final note of the he.xalonic variety of sdvuri. In ancient 
times*■* 6 there was also a raga sdveri which had dha as amsa. Both these 
ancient ragasare referred to as secondary ragas ( rdgdiiga ) of raganii. a bluisd 
(i.e. a local secondary raga) springing from the parent raga kakubha. having 
dha as predominant, initial and final note, and probably containing the notes 
d e f ga b c . 


1; VenkCPApp. mcla X. no. 3; (3m SC. p. 23 
VenkCPApp. 15. 23; C.mSC. 3, 15. I. 

,i '* GovSC. p. 180. 

1,0 Compare RamSM. 5. 64. 

,u SomRV. 4. 40 

TulSS. p. K4 and X7. 

1 " AhSP. 442 f.. ragas X2 and 83. 

,JJ AhSP 442. no 82 
1,4 SarnSR. 2. 2. Ill 
"" Compare KuSR. 2. 2. 3. 85-X7 
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The eight basic scales the historical development of which has been 
discussed belore are all found in Locana’s Ragatarangini, but they are 
only eight ol the ten modern Hindustani ilia lx. The remaining two, Uuli and 
marva, do not resemble any of Locana’s twelve xamsihduas. 

Of these two (hats, todi (d eb I gs a bb cs) which shows Arabic influence 
(cl. note 79) may also be connected with the loilivardli mentioned by 
Ahobala li ' and Srinivasa. 1 JK This seventeenth century loilivardli was 
evidently the Karnatak uuli combined with the note vardlinuulltyania (i.e. the 
ancient trisruii pa, in later times called cyaiapancama nia = g8) taken from 
the Karnatak suddhavardli rnela described by Vehkatamakhin and Rama- 
matya. 1J9 The note thru ni (cs) was a later addition and is referred to in 
Pralapasimha’s eighteenth century work the Samgitasara. 140 

1 he Hindustani marva that (d ei> fs g$ a b cs, Ironi which pa = a is omitted 
in the raga marva) gives the impression of being a mixture of the seventeenth 
century maru listed by Pumdarikav itthala 141 under his gautji (= mdluva- 
gauda) mela (d e? fs gab? cS) and the maru listed under the keddra mela (d e 
fs g a b cs) mentioned by Hrdayanarayanadeva and Locana. 142 The origin 
of the praii mu (gs) is however ambiguous. There may possibly be some 
relation between the marva (or mdravikd) and another Hindustani raga 
called mdlavi , the basic scale of which ( purvi : d eb fs gs a b? cs) corresponds 
with the ancient fakkakaixika (d e fs g a b cs, or in modern equivalents 
d et> is g gs bb cs), which was the parent raga of the ancient mdlava ragas. 

The moder n Hindustani system ol ten basic scales ( thdis ) introduced by 
BhiilkhM<k-Lb_a_uiiniLm^iodl )Pa7ran uing the vasLfn3tCoC:i.ndian-i ^ : i^ 
recording to their scala r structure. Nevertheless it must be admitted that H 
this classification does noFFtoldT for the pentatonic and hexatonic ragas. -4 
Owing to the omission of one or two notes it is not possible to list these 
ragas under any particular heptatonic scale. Even a study of the historical 
development of these ragas is of little avail, since in the history of North 
Indian music raga classification changed too often. It is advisable to treat 
the pentatonic and hexatonic ragas as separate categories. 

Nowadays some North Indian musicians, as for instance Ravi Shankar. 


are inclined to adopt the South Indian classification of 


■ AliSP. 392. 

IJ “ SriRV. 7, 79. The RugaluitvuviboUhu is a contemporary work, which summarize* the 
raga definitions given in the Saipgitapurijuta. 

VenkCP. 4. 155; RamSM. 4. 43-45. 

,4a PralSS. 7. p. 192 f. 

141 PutpdRM. p. It), no. II Compare also VenkCPApp. 15. 22; TulSS. p. K3; GovSC 3. 
15. 14. 

142 HrdHK. p. 16. no. 52 and LocRT p. 7. 
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—Uyyl ax). for my part I doubt whether an> appropriate scale system can be 
devised to cover all the Indian ragas. fundamentally speaking these have 
f alwa ys been Ireely improvised melodic patterns based on a particular mode 
j (ancient jdi i) and mood (rasa), and were not primarily de termined by their 
, basic scales , but lirst and foremost by their char acteristic nutev That is tl7 
| say by their predominant (amxa ) or central ' Tuuhn i notes 'stressed by 
prolongation or Irequent use. by their secondary notes touched lightly (a/pa) 
or omitted altogether ( varjya), by notes that were consonant (samvddiu) 
with the central note (vdi/in) a nd shared the function (arniti) of that nole.~by 
j uotestlial vveredissonant (yiyddiu ) with the central note and thus produced 
i a contrasting effec t, and sometimes by notes that could not be produced 
j consecutively as m a scale but only in a round-about way ( vakra). These 
• characteristic notes or rather modal essentials (lakxana ) of a raga invariably 
- ,onn a specific melodic line known as the basic melody of a raga the 
idf’a-saau dia ol Karnatak music and the pakad ol Hindustani music. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

RHYTHM 

During the last two thousand years Indian rhythm, which is the very 
backbone of Indian music, has developed the most elaborate and intricate 
systems that confuse even the trained ear of a Western musician. On the one 
hand Indian rhythm {tala) serves as a rhythmical framework for the 
melodic structure of a composition, in which function it provides an 
indispensable foundation for the improvised melodic variations; on the other 
hand, it amounts to a composition in its own right. Just as a ruga is not 
merely a scale but includes characteristic motifs and melodic phrases, so is 
a tala not merely a cycle of beats but includes characteristic rhythmic 
patterns and phrases. Beside the standard phrase (theka) of a particular tala 
we may distinguish general types of phrases such as: the nutkhra , a phrase 
used to replace the last part ol the theka; the inolira , also used to replace 
the last part of the theka but based on a rhythmic and melodic pattern 
that is repeated thrice and called tihai: the kuhhi, a rhythmic phrase generally 
covering one complete rhythmic cycle (tdla-dvarta), used as a starting point 
lor improvisation; the paran , a small rhythmic composition consisting of 
two or more avartas and containing various patterns and phrases, not used 
as a basis for further improvisation; and the tukra, a rhythmic composition 
consisting of one or more avartas and ending in a tihai, designed for the 
purpose of displaying different techniques including syncopated rhythms. 

The independent character of rhythm becomes apparent in drumsoli and 
in improvisations where the drummer (i.e. the tabid-, pakhviij-, mrduhgum- 
or ghatam- player) makes variations on a rhythmic pattern, while the 
melody is presented in its simplest form by the other instrumentalist^) or 
vocalist(s). 

As melody (rdga) is based on a particular scale consisting of a particular 
number of notes (i.e. specific pitches) within the octave, so rhythm (tala) 
is based on a particular series or cycle consisting of a particular number of 
beats (i.e. time units) within a certain time space. 

Unlike Western music, Indian music has never forced its rhythm into such 
an over-simplified system as the Western musical metre, which may have 
become necessary in order to counterbalance the complicated harmonic and 
melodic structures of Western music. It is true that simple 3 / 4 , 4 / 4 and 6 / K 


metres also exist in Indian music ( 3 / 4 is comparable to the Karnatak 
sudha, i.e. the tisra jdti of eka tala ; 4 / 4 and b / H to the Hindustani kharva 
and dddrd respectively). However, alongside these simple metres a vast 
number of composite metres are used in both North and South Indian music. 
The tala cycle then consists of a relatively high number of beats or time 
units (aksara, or mdtra) arranged in sections (ahga or vibhdga) of 2, 3, 4 or 
more beats. The first beat of each section is either stressed {tali, which 
is marked by a number) or unstressed (khali, indicated by a zero), 
while the first beat of the most important section, the so-called sum (marked 
x), has a special accent. In Karnatak music the main beat, i.e. the sum of 
Hindustani music, is called ghata ; the other stressed beats in a tala cycle 
are known as talam ; and the unstressed beats are named visarjita , vuru or 
vissu. Both Karnatak and Hindustani talas can be indicated by means of 
numbers representing the number of beats occurring in each section of the 
cycle. When counting the beats of a Hindustani tala according to this 
method, the number of beats in the unstressed (khali) section(s) or bar(s) 
should be added to the number of beats in the preceding stressed section 
or bar. 

For example: 

Hindustani cautal: 

Karnatak Ickha, i.e. 

x 0 2 0 3 4 catusra jdti of ataldla 

1 234 5 6789 10 11 12 = 4+ 4 + 2 + 2 

Indian music has evolved special handmovements to point out the rhythmical 
structure of the different talas and this means of indication is not confined 
to purposes of study. Even at a public performance one of the accompanying 
musicians may disclose, in this way, how the tala is constructed. The main 
beat (sam) is marked by a normal clap of the hands or by a slap of the right 
hand on the thigh; the stressed first beats of the other sections by a softer 
clap of the hands or slap on the thigh; and the unstressed first beats 
(khali) of Hindustani music — in Karnatak music some of the untressed 
beats — by a wave of the right hand or by a soft clap with the palm of the 
right hand facing upwards. The other beats are counted with the fingers 
of the right hand alternately touching the thumb or marked by soft claps. 
A somewhat similar, but more complicated system of beating time existed 
in ancient times. 

In the old mdrgatd/a system each mdtrd (= la glut. lit. "short syllabe”, 
marked by the symbol I, in the ancient period the smallest time unit) was 
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indicated by one of the seven handmovements (pdta). 1 Four of these patas 
were called “silent" ( nihsabda): the dvdpa , a contraction of the Fingers 
with the palm of the hand facing upwards; the vikjepa, a swift movement 
of the hand from the left to the right side with the palm facing upwards 
(equivalent to the khali of modern Hindustani music); the pravesa, a 
contraction of the fingers with the palm of the hand facing downwards; and 
the niskrdma, a stretching movement of the lingers with the palm again 
facing downwards. Three patas, on the other hand, were called "audible” 
(subdena samyukta), viz.: the samnipdta , a clap produced by both hands, 
which has its counterpart in the modern Hindustani sum and the Karnatak 
ghdtu; the tala , a clap by the left hand (probably on the immobile right hand 
or on the thigh); and the sumyd, a clap by the right hand (probably on the 
immobile left hand or on the thigh). In modern limes, however, a slap by 
the right hand on the thigh is called tali in Hindustani music and idlam 
in Karnatak music, whereas the ancient tala was a left handed clap. 2 

In the ancient period, the lime units ( aksara , lit. meaning "syllable”) 
counted as beats were equaled to the laghu, i.e. "short" syllable of poetical 
metre, also called mdird and indicated by the symbol I. Two more values 
were used in the ancient talas, namely the guru, i.e. the long syllable of 
poetical metre (indicated by S). which was equal to two laghus (S = II), 
and the pluta, i.e. the extra long syllable (indicated by S or 2), which was 
equal to three laghus (& = III). As in European music so also in Indian 
music shorter units of time gradually came into use. During the early Middle 
Ages, that is to say in about the seventh or eighth centuries when the 
dcsitdlas were introduced, the druta, which is half a laghu (indicated by 0), 
becomes a constituent element of tala. The author of the Samgitamakaranda 
(dating from the thirteenth century) 3 refers to a still shorter lime unit called 
the anudruta, i.e. half a druta (indicated by u). Nowadays these anudrutas 
are the aksaras, or tdluksaras, i.e. the basic time units which determine a 
tala, while some longer values such as the guru and the pluta have fallen into 
disuse in the same way as the lottga and maxima of older European music. 

The ancient system of mdrgatdlas, first discussed in the Natyasastra 4 and 
then referred to in many later musical treatises, 3 * was based on the following 
five talas; 


1 Cl. Viiyu Purana 87. 41; BhN. 31. 33 f. (Bombay and Baroda editions). 

* Cf. SamSR 5. 7-10; BhN. 31, 33-37 (Bombay and Baroda cds.). 

1 Cf. NarSM. 2. 3. %-99. 

4 BhN. 31. 10 f. (Bombay cd.); 31. 8 f. (Baroda ed ). 

5 SarnSR. 5. 20-30; ParsSS. 7. 44 f.; SudhSS 2, 71 f.; NandBh. (7), 437 f.; JagSC. p. 10 

and 34; SriRK. 4, 144 f. 
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This relatively small number of talas could be produced in three different 
ways (mdrga), because the guru (S) was considered to be a variable time 
value. In fast speed (druta laya), it counted as a single kald (ekakala) 
containing two laghu-mdtrds or basic units of time ( tdldksara ); in medium 
speed (madliya laya), it counted as a double kald (dvikala) containing 
four laglnt-mdirds: and in slow speed ( vilambita laya), it counted as a 
quadruple kald (catuskala) containing eight laghu-mdtrds. These three ways 
(mdrga) of performing the mdrgatdlas are respectively called citra, vrtti (or : 
vdrttika) and daksitut. A similar phenomenon is found in Western music. 
There too, relatively long notes (cJorJ) are used as basic units of time 
in fast tempo, while in slow tempo the short notes (JorJ) may become the 
basic units of time. In modern Karnatak music the anudruta is regarded as 
having a variable time value, which may become ekakala. dvikala or 
catuskala. i.e. respectively containing one. two or four smaller units of time. 
This means that the anudruta notes or basic units of time (tdldksara), 
the number of which determines the tala, can be split up into one, two or 
four smaller time units (kald) to be marked by the drummer and counted 
as separate beats. 

In the early Middle Ages, when the ancient melody system of grdmardgas 
had developed into a new raga system in which traditional music had 
• assimilated local melodies ( dcsirugus ), the ancient rhythmical system of 
mdrgatdlas expounded in the Natyasastra was replaced by a system of 
numerous dcsitdlas. As a rule 108 dcsitdlas are mentioned, but the structure 
of these talas differs slightly from one author to the other.* 1 

Although it is not possible within the scope of this volume to discuss all 
these dcsitdlas, it is interesting to see how the modern Indian talas developed 
from this vast field of traditional rhythms. First we may consider the 
Karnatak talas, which have been systematically arranged in a system of 35 
talas. This so-called sulddi system, which according to Josef Kuckertz 7 only 
dates from the seventeenth century, is most probably based on an older 
tradition, since the seven main talas dhruva, mat(hJya, rupaka, jhampa. 
triputa, ata and cka each of which has live varieties in the modern sulddi 
system — are already mentioned in Damodara's Samgitadarpana (approxi- 


*’ Compare Aum,. JagSC., NandBh.. &arnSR. and SudhSS. 

7 Torm und Mclodichildung der Karnaliwhcn Musik Sudindicns. I, Wiesbaden 1970. p. 60. 
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mately dating from the sixteenth century) 8 as the sudadi talas: rati (in 
common practice called dhruva)* jaganamantha, rupaka , jhampa , addatdla, 
trnya (- modern triputa) and ekatdla. The term sudadi possibly derives from 
suda-adi . "suda % etc.", and refers to the three ancient classes of prabandha 
compositions v called sit da y aii and viprakinut. So the sudadi talas may 
originally have been special talas used in the "silda and other" ancient 
types of prabandha compositions. 

In the ancient period the dhruva was one of the sdfaga-sftda-prabandha 
compositions (sdlaga = chdvdlaga, 10 i.e. “mixed"). The sixteen varieties 
of this dhruva composition 11 called jayanta , sckhara , utsdiuL nutdhura , 
nirmala , etc., were executed in nine dillerent talas, that is to say each 
variety was executed in one of the following nine ancient talas: 


aditalu 12 

1 


4 (i.e. four anudrutas) 

nihsaruka 13 

1 ) 

— 

4 + 6or:4 + 4 + 2 

pratimat.it ha 14 

1 1 S S 1 1 

= 

4+4+K+8+4+4 

hayalila 15 

1 S 1 


4 + 8 + 4 or :00S 1 = 2 

kridalala 

b b 

= 

3 + 3 

laghusekhara 17 

i 

= 

6 or : 4 + 2 

jhampa 18 

b b i 

— 

3+3 + 4 

ekatali 19 

0 

= 

2 

dvitiya 20 

0 0 1 

= 

2 + 2 + 4 


None of these ancient talas corresponds to the d/truvaka 21 which is the 
first of Damodara's seven sudadi talas. This dhruvaka is apparently syno¬ 
nymous with the ancient rati tala. 2 2 The modern Karnatak dhruva tala, 
which contains 14 beats (4+2 + 4|4), can be traced in another 
sixteenth century work, Srikantha’s Rasakaumudi, which describes 23 dhru- 


* l.dited by K. Vasudeva Sastri. Madras 1952. no. 34 of Saraswalhi Mahal Series, p. 153 f. 

* Cf. SarnSR 4. 22 f. 

10 SarnSR. 4. 311 f. 

" SarnSR. 4. 319 f. 

12 SarnSR. 5. 261. 

11 SarnSR 5. 279 

14 SarnSR. 5. 296. 

15 JagSC. p. 25; Aum. p. 42. 

'* SarnSR. 5. 281. 

17 SarnSR 5, 293. 

'• SarnSR. 5. 294. 

,v SarnSR. 5. 290. 

20 SarnSR. 5. 261. 

21 DamSD. p. 153. 

22 SarnSR. 5. 296 
” SriRK. 4. 151. 


vaka tdla as 111 = 4 + 4 + 4+ 2 or :4+4 + 6. The only difference 
between this tala and the modern Karnatak dhruva is that the series of six 
beats appears at the end of Srikantha's dhruvaka, whereas in its modern 
equivalent this series is placed at the beginning of the rhythmic cycle. 
In the twelfth century Jagadekamalla 24 refers to an identical rhythm, 
but calls it domhili. The thirteenth century author Nandikesvara 25 speaks 
of it as jhombada. 

The ancient mantha , which was also a sdtagu-suda-prubundhu com¬ 
position, 2 '’ had six different varieties called : jayapriya, manga la, sundara, 
vallabha, kaldpa and kamaia. Each of these varieties was executed in a 
different kind of mainha tala. This ancient tala is mentioned by Sarhgadeva 
and several other authors as having the structure: 27 I I S I I I I. In each 
of the six varieties of the ancient mantha prabandha composition the first 
part (IIS) of this tala changes. The rhythm I S I (jagana) is said to be the 
“essential feature” (< dtmun ) of the mantha tala in the first mantha- 
prabandha variety called jayapriya , similarly S I I (bhagana) in the second 
variety (manga hi), I I S (sagana) in the third (sundara), S I S (ragana) in the 
fourth (vallabha). I I ) (nagam-viramanta, i.e. nagana with a virdma at the 
end) in the fifth (kaldpa) and 0 6 I ( virdmdntadrutadvandvdllaghu ) in the sixth 
(kamaia). The essential part (S I S) of the ancient mantha tala used in the 
fourth variety (vallabha) of the ancient mantlia-prabandlia composition 
appears to be analogous to the modern Karnatak mathya tala (S I S = 
4+2 + 4) and its Hindustani equivalent sulaphdkld (4 + 2 + 4). 

In the ancient period the rupaka was also a type of prabandha composition. 
Unfortunately Sarhgadeva's description 28 is somewhat vague as no parti¬ 
cular tala is specified for it. Moreover Sarhgadeva makes no reference 
whatsoever to rupaka tala, neither in the context of the rupaka prabandha 
nor in the chapter on talas. Nevertheless rupaka tala probably did exist in 
the ancient days, since it is defined by the twelfth century author Jagadeka¬ 
malla 29 as a tala with the structure SSII = 8 + 8 + 4 + 4, and 
by a still earlier authority 30 as S I I = 8 + 4 + 4. However, in course of 
time rupaka tala underwent considerable change. In the sixteenth century 
Srikantha 31 describes rupaka tala as: 0 I, a rhythm corresponding to the 


24 JagSC. p. 65. 

“ NandBh. 478. 

2 " Cl. SarnSR. 4. 314; in details: 4. 338. 

27 SarnSR. 5. 277 f.; JagSC. p. 62; NandBh. 461; SriRK. 4, 150; DamSD. p. 138. 

SarnSR. 4. 361 (. 

2V JagSC. p. 31. 
io Aum. p. 43. 

31 SriRK. 4, 150. 


Hundbuch der Orientalistik. II. Abt., Bd. VI 
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main variety of the modern Karnatak rupaka tala. Damodara's rupaka 
tala 32 (0 i) = 2 + 3), on the other hand, which is slightly different, is 
obviously the forerunner of the modern Karnatak tisra variety of rupaka 
tala (2 + 3). Elsewhere 33 Damodara calls this tala candanihsdruka or 
kridaiala and other authorities 34 too refer to these names in connection 
with the rhythm 0 6. The rhythm of the caiusra variety of rupaka tala 
(01 = 2+4) also occurs in the ancient tala system described in the 
Ratnakara, although it is there named yatilagna . 3S 

The ancient jhampa tdla 3b which invariably denotes the rhythm 0 0 I = 
2 + 3+ 4or:2+7, was especially used in the kalahamsa prabandha , 37 
a composition of the ali-prahandha class, 3 " but also in a particular variety 
of the dhruvaprabundha composition 39 belonging to the sdlaga-suda-prabandha 
class of compositions. The same rhythm, though called by a different 
name ( kamalu ), is mentioned in the Samgitadarpana. 40 The modern 
Karnatak jhampa tala (7 + 1 + 2) differs from its ancient form in that 
it has ten instead of nine beats, while the series of seven beats occurring at 
the end of the ancient tala cycle appears at the beginning of the tala cycle 
in the modern jhampa. 

According to Sarngadeva the ancient tala named addatdli was used in the 
addatala-prabandha , 41 a composition of the sdlaga-suda-prabandha class. 
There is some confusion about the structure of this tala, since Sarngadeva 
himself states 42 that addatdli , also known as triputa , has one druta and two 
laghus 0 I 1, whereas all other authors state that this tala has two drutas 
and two laghus 0 0 I I. On the whole this rhythm corresponds with the 
structure of the modern Karnatak caiusra variety of afatdla (4 + 4 + 2 + 
2) and its Hindustani equivalent cautdl (= cdrtdl or dhrupail), the only 
difference being that in these modern Indian talas the two series of four 
beats occurring at the end of the ancient addatdli are placed at the beginning 
of the cycle. 


11 DamSD. p. 154. 

DamSD. p. 139. 

34 SarnSR. 5. 281; SudhSS. 2, 47; JagSC. p. 14 and 48; NandBh. 464. 

15 SarnSR. 5, 266. 

16 Cf. SarnSR. 5, 294; JagSC. p. 17, 49 and 65; SudhSS. 2. 50; NandBh. 483; SriRK. 4. 151; 
DamSD. p. 143 and 154. 

37 SarnSR. 4, 242. 

38 SarnSR. 4. 26. 

»• SarnSR. 4, 324. 

40 DamSD. p. 162. 

41 SarnSR. 4. 348. 

43 SarnSR. 5, 306. 


Sarngadeva’s triputa , which is synonymous with addatdli , should not be 
confused with the modern Karnatak triputa. This tala, or rather its tisra 
variety (3 + 2+2) which has its equivalent in the Hindustani tivra tala, 
may have developed out of the ancient trtiva tala traditionally described 43 as 
00i) = 2+ 2+3. The final series of three beats occurring in the ancient 
tala is now placed at the beginning of the cycle in its modern equivalents. 

In ancient times ekatdli was especially used in the ckatdli prabandha 44 
listed under the suddha-suda-prabandha 45 or sdlaga-suda-prabandha 4< * class 
of compositions. Up to the sixteenth century ckatdli (or ekatdla ) is always 
defined as a rhythm consisting of one druta (0), which is equal to two 
anudrutas (u u). In modern times, however, the number of beats in this 
tala has been doubled. The modern Karnatak caiusra variety of ekatdla 
contains four anudruta beats. The modern Hindustani cktdl, which has 
twelve beats (4 + 4 + 2 + 2), can be traced back to the sixteenth century 
ekatdla which, according to Damodara, 47 has the structure I 0 ) = 4 + 
2 + 6, or 4 + 2 + 4 + 2. Here part of the final series of 6 beats, 
that is to say the last series of 4 beats, may have moved to the beginning of the 
cycle. 

This transference of a series of beats from the end of the rhythmic 
cycle in the older tala form to the beginning of the cycle in its modern 
tala equivalent may be due to changed opinion regarding the position of 
the main beat (sum) in the cycle. In modern Indian music this especially 
stressed beat mostly occurs at the beginning of the rhythmic cycle, 
whereas in the ancient mdrgatalas 48 the samnipata (abbr. sum) generally 
falls on the last gurukald , i.e. the changeable time unit which, according 
to the speed of execution, contains 2, 4 or 8 laghumdtras as basic units of 
time. 

The above mentioned Karnatak talas, the historical development of 
which can be traced in both ancient and modern musical treatises, are only 
the main representatives of the seven categories of the modern Karnatak 
tala system. Since each category has five subdivisions, the whole system 
comprises thirty-five different talas which, beside their class name, also 
have individual names. The general terms indicating the five varieties, viz. 
tisra (“threefold”), caturasra (“fourfold”), khanda (“broken"), misra ("mix- 


43 JagSC. p. 17; SaniSR. 5. 261; SriRK. 4. 149; DamSD. p. 133 and 154. 

44 SarnSR. 4, 24. 

43 SarnSR. 4, 180. 

4 “ SarnSR. 4. 356 f. 

47 DamSD. p. 154. 

48 Compare SarnSR. vol. III. pp. 17 and 20. 
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ed”) and samkirna (“’composite”) refer to the structure of, or more precisely 
to the number of beats contained in the main bar or section ( anga ) of a 
particular tala cycle. The term tisra may derive from tryasra which, like 
caturasra, was already used in ancient times. In the Natyasaslra 49 the 
ancient margatalas caccatpufa (consisting of four kulds) and cdcapufa 
(consisting of three kalas) are respectively called caturusra and tryasra. In the 
same work 50 however, misra and samkirtut are only used as synonyms both 
indicating talas consisting of 5, 7, 9, 10 or 11 kalas. In the Samgitacudamani 
(dating from the twelfth century) 51 the term khanda obviously refers to 
talas in which the bars or sections (anga) were "split up” ( khanda ) into 
smaller time units such as the druta and anudrutu. Sarngadeva 52 mentions 
khanda in connection with the desitdlas. 

In modern times the anudrutu symbol u indicates I beat or aksarakala, 
i.e. the smallest unit of time, the druta (0) 2 beats, while the laghu (I) may 
indicate 3, 4, 5, 7 or 9 beats. In older notation 3 aksarakdlas were indicated 
by the symbol 0, 4 by I, 5 by I, 7 by I, and 9 by S. 

The following table 52 is to elucidate the modern Karnatak system of 
33 talas! 

class variety name symbols number of beats 


dhruva tisra 

mani 

ly 0 l 3 l 3 

3 + 2 + 3 + 3 

caturasra 

srikara 

la 0 l 4 l 4 

4 + 2 + 4 + 4 

khanda 

pramana 

Is 0 l 5 1, 

5 + 2 + 54-5 

misra 

purna 

ly 0 ly ly 

7 + 2 + 7 + 7 

samkirna 

bhuvana 

ly 0 ly ly 

9 + 2 + 9 + 9 

mathya tisra 

sara 

ly 0 l 3 

3 + 2 + 3 

caturasra 

sama 

l 4 0 l 4 

4+2 + 4 

khanda 

udaya 

Is 0 Is 

5 + 2 + 5 

misra 

udirna 

ly 0 1, 

7+2 + 7 

samkirna 

rava 

ly 0 ly 

9+2 + 9 

rupaka tisra 

cakra 

o i 3 

2 + 3 

caturasra 

patti 

0 l 4 

2 + 4 

khanda 

raja 

0 l 5 

2 + 5 

misra 

kuia 

0 ly 

2 + 7 

samkirna 

bindu 

0 ly 

2 + 9 

BhN. 31. ') and 11 | Bombay ed.). 



50 BhN. 31.23 I. (B.iroda ed ). 




51 JugSC. p. 6 P., verse 4X P 
“ SarnSR. 5. 42. 

5J Compare P. Sambumoorthy. South Indian Music. II. Madras 196K, p. 22-25. 


jhampa 

tisra 

kadamba 

ly U 0 


3 + 

1 + 2 


caturasra 

madhura 

* 

c 

o 


4 + 

l + 2 


khanda 

cana 

Is u 0 


5 + 

1 + 2 


misra 

sura 

c 

o 


7 + 

I + 2 


samkirna 

kara 

c 

c 

o 


9 + 

1 + 2 

triputa 

tisra 

sankha 

ly 0 0 


3 + 

2 + 2 


caturasra 

adi 

l 4 0 0 


4 + 

2 + 2 


khanda 

duskara 

Is 0 0 


5 + 

2 + 2 


misra 

Ilia 

ly 0 0 


7 + 

2 + 2 


samkirna 

bhoga 

ly 0 0 


9 + 

2 + 2 

at a 

tisra 

gupla 

ly ly 0 

0 

3 + 

3 + 2+2 


caturasra 

lekha 

O 

—7 

0 

4 + 

4 + 2 + 2 


khanda 

vidala 

Is Is 0 

0 

5 + 

5 + 2 + 2 


misra 

loya 

ly ly 0 

0 

7 + 

7 + 2+2 


samkirna 

dhira 

ly ly 0 

0 

9 4- 

9 + 2+2 

eka 

tisra 

sud ha 

ly 


3 



caturasra 

mana 

l 4 


4 



khanda 

rata 

Is 


5 



misra 

raga 

ly 


7 



samkirna 

vasu 

K 


9 



Some of the modern Hindustani talas could also be classified under 
the above mentioned Karnatak categories a procedure followed by 
Popley 54 — but that leaves out a considerable number of Hindustani talas 
which do not fall within those categories. Consequently the present 
writer prefers to enumerate some well known and a few less common 
Hindustani talas in the alphabethic order, presenting them in the usual 
modern Hindustani (transliterated) notation, whereby vertical lines mark 
the bars or sections (anga or vihhdga) of one complete rhythmic cycle 
(dvarta) of the tala; an unbroken series of numbers written in between these 
lines represent all the beats or smallest lime units (mdtrd) in the cycle; and 
the symbols x and 0 placed over these numbers respectively indicate the 
stun and the khali, while the other numbers in the lop line indicate the 
secondary stressed beats (tali). 

The syllables ( bo! ) written under the numbers refer to particular strokes 
to be given by the drummer (in the following examples only tabid and pukhrdj 
bols are mentioned). Owing to the various styles of drumming (bdj). there 


»■» It. A. Popley, The Music of India. Calcutta -1050. p. 77. 
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is no uniformity regarding the standard strokes and drum syllables of the 
talas. Generally only the number of beats, the sections and their accentuation 
in a particular tala is fixed, while the strokes and bols differ from one 
style to the other. 

The following list 55 is to acquaint the reader with the general structure 
of some well known and a few less common Hindustani talas : 


Well known Hindustani talas : 
adaeuuidl (= adavdrtdl ): 

x 2 0 3 0 4 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 

dhin tirakita dhin »a tun na kal ta tirakita dhin na dhin 

0 

13 14 

dhin na 

addlui (= sitdrkhdni ): 

x 2 0 3 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 1011 12 13 14 15 16 

dha dhin . dha dha dhin . dha dha tin . ta ta dhin . dha 

cautdl (= curtiil or dhrupad ]): 

x 0 2 0 3 4 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

dha dha dhin la kita dhii dhin ta tira kita gadi gina 

dddra : 

x 0 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

dhii dhin na dha tin na 

dhamdr : 

x 0 2 0 3 0 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

ka^ dhi ta dhi (a dhii . ga ti ta ti ta ta . 

or: dha ge (a dhi ta dha . ki ta ki ja ta . 


55 Viynu Narayuna Bhatkhamic, Hindustani SamgU Paddhati, Kramik Pustak Malika, 
I to VI. Hathras 1964, lists of talas following the Introduction; Nikhil Ghosh, Fundamentals 
of Riga and Tala, Bombay 1968, p. 68-70; R. M. Stewart, an Examination of the Bnnaras 
School of Tabla Performance. Hawaii, Thesis M.A. Music, 1965, p. 90-98; Bhagavalsarana 
Sarma, Tala Prakasa. Hathras 1970. p. 98-136; Satyanarayana VasisU. Tala-Murlandu, 
Hathras 1967. 
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dliunuili : 


x 2 

0 

3 

12 3 4 

5 6 

7 8 

dhii dhin dha tin 

taka dhin 

dhage tirakita 


dtpeandi ; 

x 2 0 3 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

dhu dhin . dha dhii dhin . ta tin . dha dhii dhin . 

ektdl : 


X 


0 


2 


0 

3 


4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

10 

11 12 

dhin 

dhin 

dhage 

tirakita! tun 

na 

kat 

ta dhage 

tirakita 

dhin na 

jot : 










X 


2 


0 


3 

1 



1 

2 

! 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



taka 

dhin 

dhagu 

dhin 

taka 

tin 

dhagu dhin | 




jhaptdl: 


X 

2 

0 


3 


1 2 

3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 9 

10 

dhin na 

dhin dhin na 

tin 

na 

dhin dhin 

na 

jhumrd : 






1 x 

2 




1 0 

I 2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 10 


| dhin dhii tirakita | dhin dhin dhage tirakita | tin la tirakita | 

3 

II 12 13 14 

dhin dhin dhage tirakita 


kavvali : 


X 

0 

12 3 4 

5 6 7 8 

dha dhin dhadha tin 

ta tin dhadha dhin 


kharvd: 


x 0 


X 

0 

1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 8 

or: 12 

3 4 

dhii ge na tin na 

ka dhin na 

dhag tin 

tag dhin 


rupak: 


1 

1 2 

2 

3 4 

0 

5 6 7 

or: 

0 

1 2 3 

1 

4 5 

2 

6 7 

dhin . 

dhii ge 

tin . traka 


tin tin na 

dhin na 

dhin na 
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adapanctal (= udapimn ): 

x 2 0 3 4 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 

dhin tirakila dhin na dhin dhin dha dha lun na katta ti dhidhi 

5 

14 15 

nadhi dhina 

bhdnunuili : 

x 2 3 4 

123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

dha lira dhina naka dhita dhita dhage lira tina gadi gina 


brahm: 


X 

0 

2 

3 

0 

4 

5 

6 

0 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

dha 

tat 

dhet 

dhina 

naka 

dhet 

dhet 

dhina 

naka dhage 

9 10 

12 13 

kita gadi 

tira 

0 

14 

gina 
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or: 


X 

0 

2 

3 

0 

4 

1 2 

3 4 

5 6 

7 8 

9 10 

II 12 

dha dhin 

dhin dha 

traka dhin 

dhin dha 

traka dhin 

dhin dha 


5 

13 14 

6 

15 16 

0 

17 18 

7 

19 20 

8 

21 22 

9 

23 24 

10 

25 26 

0 

27 28 

ti ti 

ta ti 

ti na 

tun na 

ka ta 

dhage nadha 

traka dhin 

gadi gina 


gajajhampa: 


X 

2 

0 


12 3 4 

5 6 7 8 

9 

10 11 

dha dhina naka taka 

dha dhina naka taka 

tina 

naka taka 



dhina 

3 


12 13 14 15 

lira kita gadi gina 
kita taka 

jagajhampa : 


X 

1 23 45 678 

2 

9 10 

3 

II 12 

4 

13 14 15 

dha . dha ge dha di ga na 

dhu ma 

ki ta 

di ga na 


jagapala : 


X 



2 


3 

4 


l 

2 3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 9 

10 

II 

dha 

dhina naka 

thum na 

dhuma 

kita 

kita kata 

gadi 

gina 


jaiy id!: 


X 



0 



2 


3 


1 2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 

To 

n 

12 

13 

dhin na 

dhin na 

tirakila 

tin 

tin na 

tirakila 

dhin 

dhin 

dha 

Luka 


khenitcl: 


X 

0 

X 

0 

l 2 3 

4 5 6 

or: 1 2 3 

4 5 6 

dha dhin taka 

la tin taka 

dhage dhina gina 

tage tina kina 


laksmi : 

x 2 3 4 5 6 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

dhinna dhindha tirakila dhinna dhindha tirakila dhadha tirakila 

7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 

dhadha tirakila dhinna dhindha tirakila lunna kitanaga tage 

15 

17 18 

la tirakila 
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or: 


X 



2 

3 

4 




5 

16 

17 

8 


1 

| 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 7 * 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 15 

16 17 18 

19 

20 

dha 

. ki 

ta 

ta 

ka | dhu ma | ki 

(a 

ta 

ka 

dhcl 

1. 

Ita 

. ki 

ta 

ka ! 

9 


10 


11 12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


17 


18 


! 

| 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 26 

27 28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 36 



dhin 

na 

na 

ka 

dhet . 

ta . 

ki 

la 

ta 

ka 

ga 

di 

gi na 


j 

mail : 














! 

X 

1° 

1 

2 

1 3 

0 

4 

1 

5 

I 6 





i 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 

9 


or: 


i 

dha 

I dhina | 

naka | dhina 

naka 

tira | 

kita 

| gadi gina 




X 

0 


2 


3 


0 


4 


5 




1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 


9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 



dhi 

. 1 na . 

| dhi tirakita 

dhi nil 


tun 

na 

kat 

la 

I tirakita dhin 




6 0 
15 16 17 18 

na dhin dhin na 


pancam suvari : 

x 2 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

dhin.lira kijadhin. na. ta. dhidhi nadhi dhina 

0 3 

8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 

Una Una trakatunna kiranaga katta dhidIU nadhi dhina 

pharodast : 


X 

1 2 

0 

3 4 

2 

5 6 

0 

7 8 

3 

9 10 

dhin dhin 

dhage tirakita 

tun na 

kat ta 

dhina kadha 


4 5 

11 12 13 14 

tirakita dhina kadha tirakita 

pustu (= paito): 


2 

3 

2 

3 

0 

2 3 4 5 

6 7 or: 

12 3 

4 5 

6 7 

ka dhin dha dha 

dha dhin 

la ka dhin 

dha dha 

dha dhin 

x 2 

3 




12 3 4 

5 6 7 




tin . naka dhin 

dha ge 






nisoruk : 


X 

12 3 4 

2 

5 6 7 8 

3 

9 

dhin na kita taka 

dhuma kita laki tata 

ka 
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rudr tiil: 

x 23 4 5 678 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 or: 

dha tit dha tirakita dhi na tirakita tun na kat ta 

x 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

dha dhin ta lira kita gadi gina dha dha dhin ta tira ki(a 

11 

14 15 or: 

tira gadi 


X 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 II 

12 

13 

14 15 

16 or 

dha 

. ki 

! a 

ta 

ka dhu 

ma 

ki 

ta la 

ka 

ta 

ka dha 

ta 


x 2 3 4 5 6 7 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

dha dliira naka dhira naka dhuma kita dhira naka taka 

8 9 10 11 

11 12 13 14 15 16 17 

dhuma kita taka dhuma kita gadi gina 

xavdri: 

x 2 3 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 II 12 

dhin na dhin dhin dha dha tin na kat ta dinna katta 

4 

13 14 or: 

ki(ataka tirakita 

x 2 0 

123 45 6 7 89 10 II 

dhi na dhidhi kata dhidhi nadhi dhina tikra tunna tirakita tunna 

3 

12 13 14 15 

katta dhidhi nadhi dhina 

x - 

12345678 9 10 II II 13 14 1516 

dhi ta ka dhi la ka dhi dhi ta ka dhi dhi ta ka ti na 

3 4 

17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 or: 

ti na tri kita dhi na dhi dhi na dhi dhi na dhi na 

x 2 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

dhi . na . dhi . dhi . na . dhi dhi na dhi dhi na 
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3 4 

17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 23 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 

tina tirakita lina tina na na tun na kal la tirakita dhi na dhi dhl na 

choii savari : 

x 2 3 4 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1112 13 14 15 

dha . ga di gi na dhu ma ki la ta ka dhin na la 

savari hari : 

x 0 2 0 3 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

dhi na dhi na dhidhi dhina dhidhi dhina ta.traka tunna 

4 5 0 

II 12 13 14 15 16 

ta.traka tunna katta trakadhina ginadhage nadhatirakita 


savari hari (in dhrupad): 


X 


2 



3 


4 

5 

1 2 3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 II 12 

13 

14 15 16 

dha . k 

i ! a 

dhu ma 

ki 

ta 

ta 

ki ta la 

ka 

ki ta i 


sikliir: 

x 2 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 

dha iraka dhina naka thurn ga dhina naka dhuma kila taka 

4 5 

12 13 14 15 16 17 

dhet dha lira kita gadi gina 

udaya : 


x 2 

3 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

8 9 10 11 12 

dha ki ta dhi na ta ka 

ta ki ta dhi na 


udir/ta: 

x 2 3 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

dha . ki ta ki ta dhin ti ta la . ki (a ta ka tin 



It would carry us too far to compare dilTcrcnl styles of tabid playing 
such as the Delhi bdj, Ajarada bdj, Lucknow bdj, Banaras bdj, and Punjab 
bdj, or to describe other methods of drumming, us for instance, the 
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technique of the North Indian pakhvdj (i.e. the drum which accompanies 
the Hindustani dhrupad style of singing) and the South Indian mrdahga. !,b 

Study of the ancient musical treatises might enable us to trace a 
historical link between the ancient and modern methods of drumming. 
As early as in the Natyasastra 57 specific syllables indicate particular 
strokes of drumming. In the fourteenth century the Jainist author Sudha- 
kalasa 5M deals elaborately with talas and drum syllables in the second 
chapter of his Samgitopanisalsaroddhara. However an exhaustive study 
of the history and technique of Indian drumming still remains to be 
written. 

As in Karnatak music so also has Hindustani music preserved some very 
old talas. The Hindustani tala pratdpsikhir (12 + 2 + 3), lor instance, 
can be traced back to the ancient tala pratdpasekhara which Jagadekamalla 5<> 
already mentioned in the twelfth century as a tala with the structure S 0 & = 
12 + 2+3. Other early authors” 0 also refer to this tala. 

The Hindustani tala jagajhuntpd (8 + 2 + 2+31 existed too in the 
ancient period. Musicologists have evidently interchanged the names jaga- 
jhampu and gajajhampd. Sarngadeva” 1 and Damodara ”* describe gaja¬ 
jhampd as a tala with the structure :S 006 = 8 + 2+ 2+ 3or8 + 4+ 3. 
Jagadekamalla ” J refers to this rhythm in connection with jagajhampd. 

The Hindustani tala brahni (4+2 + 4 + 2 + 2 + 4+ 2+ 2 + 2 
+ 4) is apparently based on the seventeenth century hralima tala, which 
Damodara ” 4 describes as a tala with the structure: I 0 I 0 0 I 0 0 0 I = 
4 + 2 + 4 + 2 + 2 + 4 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 4. A similar but slightly 
different rhythm (I 0 0 I 0 0 I 0 0 0 I) is referred to in the Rasakaumudi.” 5 
Since the chapters on tala in the ancient treatises do not always give 
reliable readings, this small difference too may be incorrect. 

The Hindustani tala laksmi of 36 matriis (4+ 2+ 2 + 4+ 1+ 1 + 2 
+ 4+ 2+ 2+ 1 + 1 + 2+ 1+ I + 2+ 2 + 2) resembles the sixteenth 
century laksmi tala, which the author of the Rasakaumudi”” describes as 

R. F.. Drown. The Mrdartgu: A Stud) of Drumming in South India. Thesis. Untversit) 
of California. Los Angeles 1965. 

’' The Nafyasastra. transl. by Mannmohan Ghosh. It. Calcutta l%l. p. IW> t\. eh. 33. 42 If 

»" SudhSS. 2, 45-74. 

*• JagSC. p. 17 and 65. 

*" Nandtth. 481; SarhSR 5. 293 and DamSD. p 143. 

•" SartiSR. 5. 294. 

DantSD. p. 144. 

“ JagSC. p. 53. 

04 DamSD. p. 150. 

» 5 SriRK. 4. 153. 

“ SriRK. 4. 155 f. 
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$;■ , 

00luu0l00uu0u00u0l = 2+2 + 4 + I + I+2+4+2+2 
+ 1+1 + 2+1 + 2+ 2+1 + 2+ 4=36 anuilrulas. Although the 
minor sections (uiigus or vibhagus) of these talus are placed somewhat 
differently (the initial series of four beats, for instance, has moved to the 
end of the cycle!), the general structure and the total number of beats in the 
cycle is the same in the old tala and its modern equivalent. 

As it is not possible to discuss here all the examples which demonstrate 
the continuity of rhythm in the history of North Indian music, the reader 
is recommended to examine the structure and development of the following 
ancient talas that have still survived, though they are seldom used in 
Hindustani music today. 

name*’ 7 modern structure 68 

antarakrida 2+2 + 3 

bhagna 2+2 + 2+ 2+ 5 + 5+5 

candrakala 2 + 2 + 2+ 3 + 3+ 3 

caluslala 4 + 2 + 2 + 2 

cilra 2 

gajalila 4+4+4+4+2 

garugi 2 + 2 + 2 + 3 

ghatta I + I + 2 + I + I + 2 

hamsalila 2 + 3 

kandarpa 2 + 2 + 4 + 8 + 8 

laghusekhara 5 

madana 2+2 + 8 

mallatala 4+4 + 4+ 4 + 2+ 3 

mallikamoda 4 + 4+ 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 

nandana 44-2 + 2 + 4+ 12 

nandi 4+2 + 2 + 4 + 4+ 8 + 8 

nihsaruka 4 4-4 4-1 

pratitala 4+2 + 2 

rajamartanda 8 + 4 + 2 

rajanarayana 2+2 + 4+ S + 4 + 8 

rayavaiikola 8 + 4 + 8 + 2 + 2 

6 The Tala PrakaSa contains some alternative readings which are not always correct: 
rdjunmitJila for rdjtinidrlunibi. rbjundyum for rdjandrdyana. rdyiminkn for rdyavanktila , sanighalitu 
for iiifihalila, Munguiikrumu tor Miiiliuvtkrtiimt, busauta for vuxwthi, etc. 

*“ Compare note 55. 

The structure of the ancient talas is described in the chapters on tala of the following 
works: Aum.. JagSC., NandBh.. SarhSR.. SudhSS. and DamSD. 


ancient structure 6 ’' 

0 0 6 

0 0 0 0 I I ) 

ssssss 

S 0 0 0 or 0 0 0 I 

u 

III) 

o o o d 
0 0 I s 
i i 

o o i s s 
) 

0 0 s 

1 I I I 0 6 
I I 0 0 0 0 
I 0 0 S or I I 0 0 S 
I 0 0 I I S S 
I ) 

I 0 0 
S I 0 

0 0 I S I s 
S I S 0 0 
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sat tala 2+2+2+2+2+2 000000 

simhalila 4+2+2+2+4 10001 

sirnhanada 4+8+8+K+4+H ISSIS 

simhavikrama 8 + H + 8 + 4+ 12 + 8 + 4 + 12S S S I S I S S 
turangalila 3+3 4-2+2 t) t) 0 0 

ulsava 4+2 + 2 + 2 IIS 

vardhana 2+2 + 4+11 0 0 I S 

varnabhinna 2 + 2 + 4 + 8 00IS 

varnamanthika 4+4+2+2 + 4+ 2+ 2 1100100 

varnatala 2+3 + 3 IISS 

vasanta 2+2 + 2 + 4 + 4+ 4 MISSS 

visama 2+2+2+3 + 2 + 2 + 2+ 3000t)000£) 

yalilagna 2 + 4 01 


i 

1 

t 

I 


f 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

COMPOSITION 

The classical music of India cultivates composition in a rich variety of 
forms. This is partly due to differences between regional styles (Hindustani, 
Karnatak, Bengali, etc.), but also to the fact that classical Indian music 
has invariably assimilated folk and foreign material as in the case of 
Hindustani music where foreign inlluence (especially Arabian and Persian 
influence) is particularly marked. 

North Indian (Hindustani) compositions 

First we shall discuss the dhrupad, which is one of India’s oldest musical 
compositions. Its formal structure serves as basis for many other Indian 
forms ol music including the Hindustani khydl, thuntri and raga, and the 
Karnajak kriti, varmrn and padam , as well as for a number of minor works. 
A dhrupad has always been a serious song of religious, heroic or laudatory 
character. In ancient days its language was Sanskrit, later it was also sung 
in Braj-bhftsa or in Hindi. In conformity with its solemn character the 
musical style of a dhrupad is somewhat severe: no ornaments except broad 
slides (glissandi) are allowed and melodic improvisation on the theme is 
restricted to variations created by introducing it at different points in the 
rhythmic cycle. Rhythmically a dhrupad is also limited, as it uses only the 
less complicated talas, such as carnal , dhamar, suUtphdktd, tivra, dhimu, iriidl, 
jltaptal and rttpak. It is sung to the accompaniment of the pakhvdj 1 and the 
tanpura~ Its text is a poem containing four lines, the rhythm of which 
should be clearly marked in the singing. The musical structure of a dhrupad 
is as follows : 3 

The aldpa. an introduction devoid of text and rhythm (tala), sung to 
meaningless syllables (ah, nah, tom, nont, etc.) or to solmization syllables 
(sa, re, ga, etc.), and accompanied by the tanpura alone. 


1 i.c. the North Indian double*face drum. 

i.e. a long-necked luie with lour strings tuned to the tonic and one or more predominant 
note(s) ot the raga. which are only played on open strings in order to provide a constant drone. 
J W. Kaulmann. The Ragas of North India, Bloomington. London 1968, p. 25 f. 


The (a)sthayU the first line of the dhrupad poem sung to a melody based 
on the first tetrachord of the middle octave (niadhya sap taka) and the 
notes of the lower octave (ntandra saptaka). 

The antara. the second line of the poem sung to a melody using the 
second tetrachord of the middle octave and the notes of the higher 
octave (tdra saptaka). 

The samedri, the development, in which the last two lines of the poem are 
combined with melodic material drawn from the asthayi and the antara . 
The ensuing variations built on that melodic material use the notes of 
all three octaves. 

The dhhoga. the concluding section of the dhrupad , repeats the melody from 
the asthayi. Special rhythmical variations are now introduced in which 
the time value of the notes is diminished; lhai is to say they have only 
half (dugun). one third (tigun) or one fourth (caugun) of their original 
value. 

In the asthayi. antara. samedri and dhhoga the singer is fully supported by 
the pakhvdj and the tanpura. 

Historically speaking the dhrupad is of interest since it is generally 
regarded as being very old, though it has naturally undergone considerable 
change in course of lime. The term dhrupad possibly derives from dhruvapada. 
which is already used in the Natyasaslra (about the first century B.C.) 4 to 
indicate songs which are fixed (nihaddha) in regard to the number of syllables 
they contain, the metre (chandas) of the verse, the rhythm of the music (tala). 
and the pace (yati). 5 In ancient times the term dhruva appears to have been 
a synonym for ‘’traditional”, because the Natyasastra u uses the term in 
connection with both religious (or ritualistic) rc, pdnikd and gdthd verses as 
well as stage songs (imadraka , ullopyaka , a par an taka, prakaru ovenaka , 
rovindaka and utiara). However, in most of the early references the term 
only applies to the well known ancient stage songs that were performed 
during the preliminaries of a play 7 glorifying the gods. According to the 
Natyasastra, 8 dhruva songs are so named because they have a fixed 
(dhruva) interrelation between words (vdkya). melodic curve (varna). musical 
ornamentation (alamkdra), pace (vn/i), way of beginning (pani) and speed 


4 BliN. 32, 34 (Bombay cd.). 

5 Yati is determined by an increasing, decreasing or stable number ol notes Tilling the 
basic lime-units throughout a composition. 

* BhN. 32. 2 (Bombay ed ). 

7 CT, BhN. 32. 433 (Bombay cd.; Ghosh, Transl. IL p. 155. eh. 32. 483). 

* BhN. 32. 8 (Bombay ed ). 
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(taya). Like the modern dhrupad songs, the ancient dhruva songs 9 show 
preference for simple talas (i.e. the tryasra and caturasra talas), whereas the 
more complicated misra (“mixed”) and samkirna (“composite”) talas 
consisting of 5, 7, 9, 10 or 11 katas (the ancient basic time units) tend to be 
avoided. 

Although there is some doubt about whether the ancient dhruva songs 
are in any way musically related to the thirteenth century sdlaga-suda-dhruva- 
prabandha, commenting upon prakarandnvitam 10 the fifteenth century author 
Kallinatha, states that the ancient dhruva songs, called madraka, etc. were 
incorporated as compositions (prakarana) in Sarhgadeva’s sataga-suda- 
dhruvu-prabandha compositions. Neither Sarrtgadeva nor Bharata (the author 
of the Natyasastra) says anything about the riigas, to be used in his dhruva 
songs. Bharata only states 11 that the seven types of dhruva songs (madraka, 
ullopyaka, etc.) are recognizable by their talas. The fourteenth century royal 
author Kumbha(karna), however, illustrates his discussion on the ancient 
stage songs (i.e. Bharata’s dhruva songs, madraka, etc.) with musical 
examples 12 in which each song consists of several main sections (vasiu) and 
a number of rhythmical subsections ( mdtrd , used here to denote a rhythmical 
phrase and not the ancient time unit which was equal to half a kata), each 
of which is set to a different raga. It is doubtful whether Kumbha’s 
examples of the ancient dhruva songs would be at all applicable to contempo¬ 
rary musical practice. His chapter on the sdiaga-suda-dhruvu-prabandha 
compositions, 13 which contains no musical examples, gives us no better 
insight into the compositions of his own time. 

About the structure of this type of prubandha composition Sarngadcva 14 
informs us as follows: It has four parts (dhatus) called the udgrdha, the 
metdpaka, the dhruva, and the dbhoga, from which the melapaka and the 
dbhoga may be omitted in smaller works which contain only three or two 
parts. In all sdtaga-suda-prabandha compositions an extra section, the 
so-called aniara, is inserted between the dhruva and the dbhoga.' s Although 
the dhruva may have been the fixed part or refrain which is never omitted, 
when defining the sdlaga-suda-dhruva prubandha, 11 ' Sarhgadeva himself 


* BhN. 31. 25 (Ha rod.i ed). 

,0 Cf. SarnSR. 4, 313. 

" BhN. 31. 367 1‘. (Baroda ed.: Ghosh. Transl. 11. p. 103, ch. 31. 4X3 f.) 

,J KuSR. 2. 4, I. 82 f. (the song section or gitukapurik.iutu»n of the prulumdliollasa, the 
chapter on musical composition. 

13 KuSR. 2, 4, 2: the sudaprabuiidliupankftinam. 

14 SarnSR. 4. 7-9. 

15 SarnSR. 4. 9 f. 

** SarnSR 4. 315 f. 


does not mention the dhruva section at all. He only refers 17 to the tollowing 
structure: first comes the udgrdha, an introduction containing two similar 
subsections (khanda). then the aniara, which has only one subsection, the 
melody of which is based on the notes of the higher octave (idra): thereafter 
the udgrdha and aniara should be repealed; the final section, the dbhoga. 
uses material from the udgrdha and the aniara, and mentions the name ot 
the composer. 18 The basic elements of this structure are still found in the 
dhrupad song of modern times. The first part of the modern dhrupad is. 
however, called the asihdyi', its second part, the aniara. is still sung 
in the higher octave. The second which develops material trom the 
first two parts is now called the sahedri, while only the last section, which 
mentions the composer's name, is still called the dbhoga. The modern 
dhrupad is preceded by an improvised introduction (dtdp). which is not 
referred to by Sarhgadeva. 

We may recognize the structure of the old dhruva-prabandha in the astapadis 
of Jayadeva's GItagovinda (twelfth century). But these compositions only 
contained two parts (i.e. the dhruva and the dbhoga). and only the text and 
names of the ragas used have been handed down to us. 

The oldest specimens of dhrupuds that have thus lar come down to us 
are the mystic songs (caryd) of Kanha. Saraha and other Buddhist monks. 19 
who probably lived between the tenth and twelfth centuries. These songs, 
which are written in ancient Bengali and were translated into Tibetan even 
before the fifteenth century, mostly consist of four to six couplets and a 
refrain ( dhruvapada ) repeated after each couplet. At the top of the compo¬ 
sitions the name of the raga and the composer's name are mentioned. 
Deviating from the practice followed in the dhruva-prabandhas discussed in 
the Samgitaratnakara, the composer’s name also occurs in the refrain 
(dhruvapada) of these mystic songs whereas, according to Sarngadeva, it is 
referred to only in the dbhoga section. 

An innovation in the ancient dhruvapada or dhrupad composition possibly 
took place during the reign of Alliiuddin Khalji, sultan ol Delhi (1296-1316), 
whose famous court poet. Amir Khusrau. was well versed in both Hindustani 
and Persian music. He wrote dhrupad compositions based on Indian folk 
music. 20 The dhrupad cultivated at this court may also have been influenced 

11 Cf. also Simhubhupfda commenting upon those verses. SarnSR. vol. II. p. 342. 

l " Cf. SarnSR. 4. 317 and vol. II. p. 342. line 6 of the cotnm. 

i* ** Cf. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi and Santi Bhiksu Sastri. Curyagiti-kosa of Buddhist 
Siddhas, SantinikcUin 1956. 

20 Swami Prajnunananda, A Historical Study ot Indian Mubic. Calcutta l%5. ch. IX, p 176. 
Abu! Fazal-i-Allami, The Ain-i-Akbari, transl. by Colonel H.S. Jarrell and revised by Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, Calcutta I94X, Bibliotheca Indica 270, vol. 3, p. 266 f. 
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by a wandering monk (sddhu) called Baiju Bavra, who was invited to attend 
Allauddin's court. 21 

Two centuries later Gopal Nayak, 22 a composer from Devgiri (South 
India), who used to sing Sanskrit prabandha compositions, started composing 
Hindi prabandha songs after he migrated to the North. At about the same 
lime the dhrupad was also in high favour at the court of Raja Mana Sintha 
Tumara ol Gwalior (1486-1525). The king himself, the queen Mrganayani 
Devi, and the court musicians Nayak Baksu, Mncchu and Banu classicalized 
the regional \ariety of the old dhrupad . 23 

Subhamkara, author of the Samgitadamodara, who probably lived in the 
fifteenth century, describes the structure of dhruva(ka) compositions as 
follows: 24 First the udgrdha is sung; then the dhruva; after that come the 
uniara and the dhruva ; and finally, the dbhoga and the dhruva . Furthermore 
this author states that the dhruva must always be sung at the end of the 
preceding couplet and that the section containing the composer's name is 
called dbhoga. 

The lilly-nine songs ol the famous collection Kitab-i-Nauras composed 
by Ibrahim Adil Shah II, sultan of Bijapur (1580-1626), 25 may also have 
been compositions in the dhrupad style. These laudatory songs dedicated to 
Sarasvati, Ganesa and other Hindu deities as well as to Sayyid Hussain-i-Gesu 
Daraz (Mohammad), had to be sung to the following seventeen rdgas, which 
are however called maqunts (Arabian): bhupdli (2, i.c. in two instances), 
rdntkri (2), bhairava (6), hajiz later named hijeja (1), mdru (2), dsdori (2), 
dcsi (l), purba (1), bardri (I), todi (4), malar (5), gatin' (2), ka/ydn (4), 
dhandsri (2), kandra (or karndfa 19), keddra (4), and nauroz (later called 
nuvarveeika, l). At the beginning of each song the particular raga to be used in 


21 Nikhil Ghosh. Fundamentals of Riiga and Tala, Bombay 1%S. p. 17 f. 

Most probably this Gopal Nayak and the musician who is said to have held a musical 
content with Amir Khusrau. are not one and die same person. Cf. M.W. Mir/a. Life and 
Work* of Amir Khusrau. Lahore 1962. p. 238. note 3. The story of the musical contest, told by 
almost every musical author, is already referred to in the Rag Darpan by Faqirullah, 
Muslim University Aligarh Ms. folio 14 b.cf. A. Halini, History of the Growth and Development 
of North-lndian Music during the Sayyid-Lodi Period, in: Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan, vol 1, no 1. Dacca 1956, p. 51. Dr Halim mentions a Gopal Nayak. who may have 
lived during the early sixteenth century, in connection with Bahadur Shah of Gujarat 
(1526-15371, who was also the patron of the famous musician Nayak Baiju (A. Halim, History, 
p. 58). 

23 O. Gosvami, The Story of Indian Music. Bombay 1957, p. 123 !*.; Nikhil Ghosh. 
Fundamentals, p. 19; Ain-i-Akbari. vol. 3, p. 265 f.; A. Halim, History and Growth, p. 60 f.; 
O.C. Gangoly. Rugas & Raginis. vol. 1. Delhi 1948 (= 1935), p. 50 f. 

24 SubhSD. p. 19, lines 11 f. 

24 Cf, Nazir Ahmed, Kitab-i-Nauras. in Islamic Culture 28 (1954), I, p. 348 f.; an edition 
of K.-i-N. by the same. Bharatiya Kata Kendra. New Delhi 1956. 


the song is specified, but the various sections of the song are not clearly 
marked. The name of the first part, which may have been the same as the 
ancient udgrdha or the modern astltdyi. is nowhere indicated. The second 
part, which occurs in some songs more than once, is called bam or antra 
while, in conformity with tradition, the last section is rclcrrcd to as the 
dbhoga . 

During the second half of the sixteenth century four styles of dhrupad 
singing were in vogue at the court of Akbar the Great (1556-1605). These 
w ere : 2<I 

1. The gaud! or gaudahdra rant introduced by Tansen, Akbar's lamous 
musician, who was a gaudian brahmin before his conversion to Islam. This 
style is very traditional and has a slow, elephantine gait. It evokes a quiet 
state of mind (sdnta rasa). Bahadur Khan, descended troni Tansen‘s son Vilas 
Khan, founded a branch of this school or style in Visnupur. the so-called 
Visnupur ghardna. 

2. The khdnddra vdni introduced by Naubal Khan from Khandar in 
Kujpuluna. This style is full of variety and melodic richness. Its speed not 
exaggeratedly slow, and it expresses heroic feeling (vira rasa) and exhilaration 
{thru rasa). 

3. The nauhdra vdni introduced by Srichand from Nauhar (Delhi district). 
This style charms through its simplicity and has an easy, agile gait. 
The melody often jumps from the first to the third or fourth note. The 
nauhdra vdni expresses feelings of wonder (adbhuta rasa). 

4. The ddgara vdni introduced by Brj Chand from Dagur (Rajputana). 
This sweet, pleasing style is a combination of the gaudi and khdnddra vdnis . 
It expresses feelings of delight and compassion (nuuihura and karuna rasas) 
and was used in Vrndavana by disciples of Haridas and by Sarasvati Dev i 
(the daughter of Tansen). 

After Tansen's death members of his family founded three schools 
(seni ghardnas ): 27 Tansen's son Bilas Khan, a representative ol the 
gaudi~vdnt\ founded one at Delhi. Another son of Tansen's, Suraiasen. 
a representative of the ddgara-vdni. founded one at Jaipur. The husband 
of Tansen's daughter Sarasvati Devi, Misri Singh, represented two dhrupad 
styles, viz. the ddgara and khdnddra vdni. 

Another famous dhrupad school, the tilmandi ghardna 28 was founded by 
C'hand Khan and Suraj Khan in the Punjab. Katlutkas (story-tellers) from 


26 Gosvami, Story, p. 125 I. 

27 Prajnananamla, Historical Study, p. 216 f. 

28 Historical Study, p. 217. 
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Varanasi (Banaras) and Muslim Ustads (teachers) from Kalpi, who were 
disciples of Haidar Khan Seni from Lucknow, formed the betiyd ghardna. 19 

In modern times pure dhrupad singing has become very rare. It is 
cultivated by the four sons of Nasiruddin Khan, that is to say by the (older) 
Dagar brothers 30 Nasir Moinuddin Dagar and Nasir Aminuddin Dagar, 
and by the (younger) Dagar brothers 31 Nasir Faiyazuddin Dagar and Nasir 
Zahiruddin Dagar. 

A song with the same musical structure as the classical dhrupad is the 
hori, or huri-dhamar. 32 It was originally a folksong from Vrhdavana and 
Mathura and became the traditional song of the Holi festival 33 (February/ 
March), when people sing horis in the streets while sprinkling each other 
with water coloured red. The general theme of the hori-dliamdr is the 
love between Radha and Krsna. Although this song has the same musical 
structure as the dhrupad, it contains more ornamentation than its serious 
classical example and in addition to the usual bol-tdns, other types of 
variation, i.e. rhythmical variations, or rather diminutions, figure in it: dugun , 
tigun and chauguu respectively referring to a twofold, threefold and fourfold 
division of the basic lime unit ( indtrd ). These lime divisions do not however 
change the basic rhythmical cycle, which in this composition is always 
dhamdr tala : 



X 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

or: 

l 2 3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 9 10 

II 12 

13 14 


ka dhi ta 

dhi ta 

dha . 

ga ti (a 

ti ta 

ta . 


dha ge ta 

dhi ta 

dha . 

ta ki ta 

ki ta 

la . 


The second large classical Hindustani composition, the styles and tech¬ 
niques of which vividly contrast with the sobre, severe style of the dhrupad, 
is the kliydl. 

Musicologists do not agree about the historical background of the 
khydl. Perhaps it would be safe to assume that it was neither a purely 
Indian, nor a completely foreign (Persian-Arabian) product. Its literary basis 
may have been the fourteenth century t/avali, a regional, devotional Muslim 
song which attained classical standing when cultivated by the great poet Amir 


Historical Study, p. 218. 

Grammophonc Record E A L P 1291. 
il Grammophonc Record E A S D 1334. 

Cf. Vuni Bui Ram. Glimpses of Indian Music. Allahabad 1962. p. 62 f.; V.K. Agurwala. 
Traditions and Trends in Indian Music. Meerut 1966, p. 50; BhulKPM. IV, p. 50 f. 

Cf. P. Thomas, Festivals and Holidays of India, Bombay 1971. p_ 7. 


Khusrau. He is accredited with the invention of many Hindustani musical 
compositions and instruments. 34 

In the fourteenth century two styles of (/avail singing developed: the c/dvdl- 
gliardna founded by Amir Khusrau at the court of his patron Allauddin 
Khalji (1296-1316 sultan of Delhi); and the kuldvanta-ghardna established 
by Baiju Bavra and Brj Chand (disciples of Haridasa and Suradasa at 
Mathura). 3 * Whereas the (/avals favoured the religious, devotional type of 
i/avali, the kalavants gave it a more secular turn. 

The text of the khydl may also have been influenced by the pachda , an 
old Hindustani women’s love song. 3 *’ 

As a musical composition the khydl held a unique position right from the 
beginning. Its name khydl — Arabic for “imagination” — is probably due to 
its rich, ornate style of singing and preference for variation. Nevertheless the 
present author suggests that neither Arabian nor Indian culture can wholly 
claim the privilege of inventing this peculiar style ol singing and elaborate 
variation technique. Yet some musicologists regard khydl singing as based 
on purely Indian principles. 

According to Jaideva Singh 37 this ornate style of singing can be traced 
to the ancient Indian sddhdraiut gili (lit. "universal style of singing”). 
He links the formal structure of the khydl with that of the ancient rupaka 
and rupakdlapti, which do indeed seem to bear some resemblance to the 
later khydl. As in the modern khydl. in the ancient rupaka compositions 
described in the Samgitaratnakara. 31 * navutd. i.e. “freshness", or rather 
"variety", was the dominant feature. Although the rupaka and khydl were 
different types of composition, the rupakdlapti which forms part of the long 
dldp of the modern khydl does bear some likeness to the ancient rupakdlapti 
mentioned in the Samgitaratnakara. 30 The latter was more extensive than 
its modern equivalent since it contained a rdga-dldpa (exposition of the 
melodic material of the raga), a pratigrahanikd (exposition of the thematic 
material of the rupaka composition comparable to the modern rupakdlapti 
occurring in the khydl), and a hluinjani (a set of ornamental and figurative 
variations, which have their equivalents in the modern tdnlals of the khydl). 
So the ancient rupakdlapti contained the whole ol the long dldp as well as 
the tan section of the modern khydl. 


34 See however M.W. Mirza. Life and Works of Amir Kluirau. p. 238-240. 

34 I'rajhanannndu, Historical Study, p. 216. 

Gosvami. Story, p. 128 f. 

37 Jaideva Singh. The Evolution of Khayal. in : Aspects of Indian Music. Delhi 1970. p 88 
,H SariiSK. 4. 361-366. 

»* SarnSK 3. 197-202. 
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In the fifteenth century the khyal was especially cultivated at the court of 
Jaunpur. Husain Shah Sharqi (1457-1483 sultan of Jaunpur, 1484-1494 sultan 
of Bihar), who bore the title of gandharva 40 is alleged to have been a musical 
genius. He greatly contributed to the development of the khyal, but also 
invented new ragas, such as nialhar-syania y gaur-sydma, bhopdl-svdma (and 
eight other .viy/hios), husuini- or jaunpuri-dsdvari (nowadays named jaunpuri) 
and jaunpur i-hasant. 4 1 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, the solemn dhrupad composition 
in vogue at the court of Raja Mana Simha Tumara or Gwalior (1486-1517) 
was influenced by the more ornate style of khyal singing introduced by 
Husain Shah Sharqi. 42 . 

Although the khval was not officially as much patronized at Muslim courts 
as the dhrupad vrds, musicians in the time of Akbar (1556-1605) — Suraj Khan, 
Chand Khan, Biiz Bahadur (the former king of Malva who joined the 
musicians at Akbar's court) and his consort Rupmati — were highly interested 
in this type of composition. During this period the khyal adopted the serious 
style of the dhrupad and was generally in slow speed (vilambit khyal) 4 ' It 
became still more popular during the reign of Shahjahan (1628-1658) even 
though the dhrupad still continued to hold its predominant position. It was 
only in the mid-eighteenth century that the khyal finally ousted the dhrupad. 44 

During the second half of the eighteenth century the following regional 
styles of khyal singing were practised : 

I. The Gwalior gharana , which represents the purest style of khyal. This 
school was famous for the care it devoted to voice production, for the clarity 
of its rendering the asthdyi and antara sections, for its perfect intonation 
o! the tans, and lor its preference for hoi-tans and grace notes such 
as the gamak and the khatkd. It is said that Bade Mohammad Khan, 
the famous musician at the court of Daulat Rao Sindhia of Gwalior (1794- 
1827), introduced the use of tans in khyal singing. 45 His pupils Haddu Khan, 
Hassu Khan and Nathe Khan, who were related to him (see table below'), are 
said to have evolved the faster type of khyal 4 ** The following tables show' the 
family or master-student relationship between the musicians of this school 
and of some of the other ghardnas 41 

4 " A Halim. History and Growth, p 59. 

41 See note 40 

42 Hist and Growth, p. 60. 

4i Prujnunanunda, Historical Study, p. 215; Kautmidi, Mingling of Islamic and indigenous 
Traditions in Indian Music, in : Indian Historical Quarterly 16 (1950), no. I. p. 154. 

44 Hist, and Growth, p. 61. 

4 * ** Gosvami. Story, p. 130. 

4T Cl*. Agarwulu, Traditions and Trends, p. 25-35. Prujiiananunda, Historical Study, 
p. 217 f. referring to B. N. Roychoudhury, Hindustani Music and Mian Tansen, Calcutta no 
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2. The Agra gharana. This style of khyal singing, w hich closely resembles 
dhrupad singing shows preference for neat pronunciation of the words of the 
song, and for a dignified presentation with beautiful rhythmic patters and 
bol-idns. The chief representatives of this school were: 


year; Chain! Khan, Khyal Gayakl ka Delhi Gharana (Urdu), Delhi 1966; Rumania! Mehta, 
Agra Gharana (Hindi). Baroda 1969; V. H. Deshpande. Carl Seashore, Bums and Gharanas, 
Nadu Rupu I, part 11, Benares Hindu Univ. 1963, p. 1-1 1 ; Idem, Indian Musical Traditions, 
Bombay 1973. 
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Haji Sujaii Khan (a comtemporar) of Tanj>cn. ihc famous musician at Akbar\ court, and j 

, a reputed JhrupuJ and siutra singer. 

i 

Shvamrang (grandson: dhrupad and dhunuir singer. represciUalive of the ttauhar w/m) 

Ghagge Khuda Haksh (son; but stud, of Nathan Pir Baksh of the Ciwalior i>hanma) j 

! i 

Ghulam Abbas Khan (son) j 

I . i 

Faiya/ Khan (daughter s son) ; 

S. N. Ratanjankar (stud.) j 

I 

3. The Delhi ghanina. In ihe longer lype of khyal (Hindi: bara-khyal) this 
school uses more grace notes and treats the ruga with greater freedom than 
the Gwalior ghanina does. It lends to treat the shorter type ol khyal (chota- 
khyal) as a romantic composition. The foremost representatives of this 

school were: ' 

i 

Sa da rang (pseudonym of Niyamat Khan, court musician of Mohammad Shah ; 

III of Delhi (1719-1748). He was also a binkar (bin player) and j 

dhrupadiya {dhrupad singer). He devised a new style of khyal in slow I 

speed). 

i 

Zain-ul-ahdin Khan (stud.) 

i. 

Mian Achpal (stud.) 

i 

Tanras Khan (stud.) 

Ali Bakih and Fateh Ali: Umrao Ghulam Ghuus Khan 

(stud ; duo : Alaiya l attu) (son); (son; himself not a musician) 

Abdul Rahim Khan; 

Abdul Karim Khan 
(sons) 

4. The Patiali ghardna. Ali Buksh and Fateh Ali, who belonged to the 
Delhi ghardna and were students of Tanras Khan, a master of that school, 
also received lessons from a lady-musieian Gokhi Bai. Alter returning to 
their own town with a new technique of khyal singing, they iounded the 
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Patiali ghardna. They introduced lappd-idns in the khyal and composed many 
khytils in Braj-bhasa and Punjabi dialects. I he Patiali gluiriina is well known 
for its ullrafasl tans, which Ali Baksh and Patch Ali took over Irom their 
master Tanras Khan. This school trends towards the lighter forms of 
classical music, such as the tluimri. which can be explained as a romantic 
revolt against the rigidities of classicism. 

The Patiali ghanina is represented by the following musicians: 

Tanras Khan (of the Delhi gharinui 

Patch Ali (stud.; purlh of Delhi ghardna. Ah Haksh (stud.; partly of Delhi ghanima 


Ali Baksh (stud ) 


Hade Ghulam Ali (son: khyal and puimri singer) 


Manawar Ali Khan (son) 

The famous singers Irom Pakistan, Salamat Ali and Nazakat Ali (ihe All 
brothers), also belong to this ghuraya. 

5. The Itrauli ghanina. In Itrauli (Aligarh district) the khyal was sung in 
a style which was a mixture of the Delhi, Agra and Gwalior styles, humous 
representatives of this school were the lady-musician Kesar Bai Kerkar 
and her teacher Ustad Alladia Khan, who was a son-in-law of Hassu Khan 
(of the Gwalior ghanina). Ustad Alladia Khan established a style ot his ow n, 
which balanced the ullrafasl style of the Patiali school and the ultraslow 
style of the Agra school. 

6. The Kuirdna ghanina. As some musicians of this school were vocalists 
as well as instrumentalists (especially bin- players), its vocal style has been 
influenced by instrumental music. Its rendering of the khyal-alap accentuates 
the vdJin (central note) and the sannMn (an important note in the raga always 
consonant with the central note), as is done by binkars in the nig-dlap. 
A quiet and peaceful raga development, careful attention to the rules of music 
aesthetics and a general sweetness of style are characteristic of this school, 
which is represented by the following musicians: 
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GhukmiT.uiqi (eighteenth century hinkar anti dhrupudiya from Kairaua in the Mirut district) 

I 

Saduj Ali Khan (son) 

ftande Ali Khun (son; master of bin. sitar, dhrupad and khyat\ son-in-law of Haddu Khan 
J of the Gwalior glutrana) 

Maharaja of Indore (stud.) 

The famous artists Abdul Karim Khan, Sawai Gandharva and Amir Khan 
also belong to this ghardna, although the latter regards himself as a represen¬ 
tative of the Indore school. 

The khyal of today can be described as follows: Unlike the dhrupad it is 
a rich, exuberant vocal composition, using different types of variation 
(/dm), liberal ornamentation (all kinds of shakes, slides or glissandi, and 
other grace notes) and the more complicated talus. Its introductory dldp is 
rather short; but the real, long dldp figuring in the composition itself comes 
in the middle of the khyal. In the earlier khyal greater attention was 
paid to the text; but in the later khyal the words became a mere framework 
for the music. 48 There are now two types of khyal: a longer composition 
(horn khyal ) in slow speed (vilamhiia), and a shorter composition (chota 
khyal ) in fast speed ( druta ). The first type uses talas such as dldnui , cktdl 
and jhuntrd ; the second type, the talas tinldl, jluipldl, etc. 4 *' In present day 
recitals these two types of khyal are usually combined, i.c. sung one after 
another in the same raga. In this way, after having performed a slow khyal 
with its appropriate variations, the musician may display his skill in fast 
fans on the theme of a fast khyal without being compelled to violate the 
solemn theme of the slow composition in inappropriate fast variations. 

The khyal of today has the following structure : 50 

The dldpa (shorter than in the dhrupad) by soloist (voice or instrument) and 
accompanying drone (tanpiira). 

The asthdyi. 

a. Introductory rhythmical phrase (pcskar) by the drummer (tabid). 

b. Basic rhythmical phrase (theka) in a particular tala performed by 
the drummer, and basic melodic phrase in a particular raga 
performed by the soloist on the lower notes of the middle octave. 

48 Gosvami. Story, p. 129. 

4V Gosvami, Story, p. IM. 

50 Waller Kuufmann. The Ragas of North India, Bloomington. London 1968, p. 28 f. 


; The antara. Second melodic phrase on the higher notes of the middle octave 

| and reaching into the higher octave. 

| The asthdyi. Shortened form of the asthdyi containing only one tala cycle 

(avarta) from sam to sum. 

The dldpa. Real, long dldpa by all musicians namely: the soloist (mostly a 
singer), the drummer (tabid), the drone (tanpura), and the Indian violin 
(sdrangi), which accompanies the soloist in heterophonic style, i.e. by 
? following the main line of the soloist’s melody, and fills his pauses with 

| imitations. 

i a. rdga-dddpa : exposition of the tone material of the raga. including 

, important notes which are used frequently (balm) and rare (alpa) 

j notes, as well as characteristic motifs ( pakad ), etc. 

| b. rupaka-dldpa : short exposition of the formal structure of the whole 

j song containing asthdyi, an tar a, saiicbri and dbhoga. The soloist 

j competes with the drummer in creating new rhythms. In this part the 

vocalist uses meaningless syllables (ah. nah) or tone syllables (sa, re. 
ga, etc.) as text. 

The asthdyi and atitara are here sometimes repeated. 

The bol-tdns. Figurative and ornamental variations. The vocalist treats the 
words (Hind, hoi) more freely, using them as a mere framework for the 
music. There are two types of bol-tdns : the longer and the shorter type. 
The asthdyi and the antara are here repeated. 

The tans proper. More complicated variations sung to the meaningless 
syllables ah and na. These tans are also of the longer and shorter type. 
The conclusion. The soloist may either introduce a new melody composed 
by himself containing tin asthdyi and an antara, or he may repeal the 
first phrase of the original asthdyi on the sam. 

Having discussed the larger, classical forms, dhrupad and khyal, we shall 
now deal with some of the smaller, semiciassical compositions, which arc 
' sometimes disregarded by musicologists but are highly appreciated by lovers 

of music. 

First to be mentioned is the lappa,* 1 a Muslim lovesong. This was 
originally sung by camel-drivers but developed later into a more sophisticated 
composition. The emperor Mohammad Shah (1719-1748) is said to have 
been very fond of tappds. Shori Miyan (c. 1810) of Lucknow, who was 
attached to the court of Nawab Asaf-ud-Daulah of Oudh, contributed a 
great deal to the development of this song, which he generally based on 

»' Vani Bui Ram. Glimpses of Indian Music, p. 67; Gosvami. Story, p 136; A. Damelou. 
Inde du Nord. Les Traditions Musicalcs, l, Buchel/Cbasicl, Paris 1966, p, 79. 
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Panjabi folksongs. The famous Panjabi lovestory of Hir and Rahja became 
its central theme. In structure the tappa consists of two main melodic 
episodes (the asthayi and the antara) and a number of figurative and orna¬ 
mental variations (tans) performed in rapid speed. All grace-notes are 
used excepting the large (i.e. broad and heavy) shakes (gantak) characteristic 
of the khyal. 

Another important lovesong, probably of a later date than the tappa , 
is the thumri. 52 Its main theme is erotic sentiment (srngdra rasa ) expressed 
in singing (gita) to an instrumental accompaniment (vadya) and combined 
with miming (abhinaya) and dancing (nrtya). A thumri is generally performed 
by a female singer and a female Kathak dancer. In keeping with an older 
tradition, instead of dancing the latter sometimes performs the singing 
in a seated position and illustrates it with mime. In course of time three styles 
of thumri singing developed. At the court of Oudh the so-called Lucknow 
style — considered to be the purest style, and richly ornamented with 
grace notes - ■ was cultivated by the following musicians: Lalan Piya, Sanad 
Piya, Qadir Piya, Majuddin and Sadiq Khan. The Nawab of Oudh himself, 
Wajid Ali Shah, also composed thumris . In Banaras the thumri was in¬ 
fluenced by folksongs, such as the kajri and the caiti. 53 A third type of 
thumri is the Panjabi thumri, which adopts the style of Panjabi folk songs 
ipahdri and mahiya) but borrows its tans from the tappa. The famous singer 
Bade Ghulam Ali Khan 54 is a representative of this style which has become 
very popular in modern times. The outstanding khyal singers, the late Abdul 
Karim Khan 55 and Faiyaz Khan, 56 representatives of the Kairana and Agra 
giiardnas respectively, were also well known for their thumri singing. 
Generally the thumri, which may combine two or three different ragas, is 
based on the ragas: khamdj , kajh pilu , maud, tilak-kdmod , jhinjhoti and 
bhairavi. Hence it has a leaning towards the lighter ragas. As a rule the 
thumri melody contains many slides and all kinds of small grace-notes, 
but avoids the larger shakes (gamak). Often a higher pitch, madhyama sruti 
(i.e. a fourth higher than the musician’s usual sa) % is taken as starting point, 
which theoretically means that the madhyama (i.e. the fourth note of the 
middle octave, ntadhya suptak) becomes the tonic sadja ( sa ). 

52 Vani Bai Rain, Glimpse*, p. 67. Gosvami, Story, p. 133 f.; Danielou, Inde du Nord, p. 79 
f.; Prcm Lata Shunna, The Origin ot l humari. in : Aspects of Indian Music, New Delhi 2 1970. 
p. 73-85 

53 Trilochun Pande, Bhojpuri Folklore and Folk Music, in: Hemungo Biswas (ed.), 
Folkmusic and Folklore. An Anthology, I, Calcutta 1967, p. 19 f. 

54 Gramm, rec. M O A E 5004 and 5005. 

55 Gramm, rec. 33 E S X 3251 and 3253. 

5h Gramm, rec. E A L P 1292. 
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The following rhythm, which is a variety of tinted , 


X 

12 3 4 

2 

5 

6 7 

8 

0 

9 10 H 12 

dha dhin ...kra dhin 

dha 

dhin .. 

.kra dhin 

dha tin ...kra tin 


| 13 14 15 16 

j la dhm ...kra dhin 

! is frequently used in thumri and tappa compositions. In the case of the thumri 

j we may also note a preference for the following talas: 


dipcandi: 


X 

2 



0 

3 

1 2 3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 9 

10 11 12 13 14 

dha dhin . 

dha 

dha 

dhin . 

la tin 

. dha dha dhin . 


tilvddd: 


X 

1 2 

3 

4 

2 

5 

6 7 8 

0 

9 10 

ii 

12 

dha lirakita 

dhin 

dhin 

dha 

dha tin tin 

ta lirakita 

dhin 

dhin 




(dhin dhin) 


(tin 

tin) 


3 

13 14 15 16 

dha dha dhin dhin 

The ghazal 57 originally a Persian love song, is another type of thumri sung 
in Urdu. It uses only one couplet of a poem as text. Us characteristic talas 
are the above mentioned dipcandi , and pasta (= pusfu): 


X 

2 

3 

2 3 

X 

1 2 3 

4 5 

6 7 

or: 1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 

ta ka dhin 

dha dha 

dha dhin 

la ka dhin dha dha 

dha dhin 


or: 

X 

1 2 3 

2 

4 5 

3 

6 7 


tin . naka 

dhin . 

dha ge 


The dadrd 58 is a small thumri in rapid speed. It does not use bol-tdns (i.e. 
variations sung to phrases or words of the song text) and is based on 
dadrd tala : 

lx 0 

12 3 4 5 6 

I dha dhin na dha tin na 

5? Cf. Vani Bai Ram, Glimpses, p. 67; Danielou, Inde du Nord, p. 80; BhatKPM. IV, p, 51. 
5 * Cf. Gosvami. Story, p. 135 f.; Danielou, o.c., p. 80. 
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Similarly ihc khdrvd is a small (humri based on kharvd (ala : 


X 

2 

0 

3 


X 

0 

i : 

3 4 

5 6 

7 8 

or: 

1 2 

3 4 

dha ge 

na tin 

na ka 

dhin na 


dhag tin 

tag dhin 


The rekhtd is a ihumri with a text containing a considerable number of 
couplets (up to twelve). 

There is a special category of songs which do not have a proper text 
but are sung to meaningless syllables (nom, (onu etc.) or syllables indicating 
drum beats (hols) sometimes interspersed with detached words. This device 
used in the larand and the tirvat 60 (a favourite song of boalsmen and porters) 
is ascribed to Amir Khusrau, who is alleged to have invented the larand 
in order to disguise his difficulties with the Sanskrit language. It is however 
much more likely to be an ancient Indian technique, since it is already referred 
to in the Nfuyasaslra. 61 

A somewhat similar principle is met with in the sargam* 2 which uses solfa 
syllables as text. This song is a simple composition based on a particular 
rhythmical cycle (tala) and a particular melodic pattern (rdga). 

In imitation of the Arabian nauha suite 6 *' consisting of four parts, viz. 
qauL ghazai larand and furuddst , Indian composers probably introduced 
the caturanga. But this composition (like its Arabian model also in four 
parts, 64 viz. khydL sargam, larand and lirvai) never became very popular. 

A composition shared in common by both North and South Indian music 
is the rdga. 1 ' 5 This is an entirely improvised vocal or instrumental composition 
which may take several hours to perform. In the case of a vocal improvi¬ 
sation, the soloist singer uses meaningless syllables (a-kd-ra or ta-na-rhm) 
as text. Traditionally this type of composition is developed along the 
following lines: 

First, a non-rhythmical introduction (dldp or dldpana) is performed by the 
soloist w hile the accompanying drummer (player of tabid or mrdanga) remains 


5 * Cf Gosvarni, Story, p. 137; Vani Bat Ram. o.c., p. 66; Danielou. o.c.. p. 78 f. 
bW Cf. Gosvarni. o.c., p. 137. 

*" BhN. 33. 42 (cd. Ghosh), Ghosh. Trans!.. II, p. 166 I 
h2 Cf. Gosvarni, o.c., p. 137. 

b3 Cf. H. Hickmann. Die Musik des urabisch-islamischcn Bereichs, in: Handbuch der 
Orientalistik, Hrgan/ungshand 4, Orientalischc Musik, Leiden 1970, p. 89. 

64 Cf. Gosvarni. o.c., p. 137; Agarwala, Traditions and Trends, p. 55 f.; Ahmad G. Chagla, 
Muslim Contribution to Indo-Pakistan Music, in: Pakistan Miscellany, Karachi 1952, p. 165; 
BhatKPM. IV, p. 52. 

Cf. Ravi Shanker. My Music. My Life, London 1968, p. 32; P. Sambamoorlhy, South 
Indian Music. Book 4, Madras 3 1963, p. 9 f. 
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silent. This part of the composition aims at preparing the mind of the 
listener for the specific emotion (rasa) to be expressed in the mode or 
melodic pattern (rdga) upon which the improvised composition ( rdga ) is 
based. With this end in view the dldp (ana) exposes all the basic melodic 
elements, the so-called ‘‘essentials” (laksana) of the raga melody that has 
been selected: its predominant notes (vddin and samvddin), its ascent (droha) 
and descent ( avaroha ), as well as characteristic motifs, themes or musical 
phrases (juikatf). This tone material is first produced in the lower octave 
(mandra saptaka ), always starting from and returning to the tonic sa (i.e. the 
first note of the middle octave). Then the same material is repeated in the 
middle (madhya) and upper (tdra) octaves. The notes of the dldp(ana) are 
only presented in their melodic context without being obliged to fit into 
a specific rhythm, and they are adorned with all kinds of musical embellish¬ 
ments, such as slide (Hind. ghasir, Tamil: jdru), deflection of the strings of 
a stringed instrument (Hind, mid, mir or mind: Tamil : nokku and odukkal ). 
acciacatura (Hind, krintan or kan), turn (Hind, khatkd ; Tamil: ravai), 
pralltriller (Hind, murki), mordent (Hind, ulfd murki ; Tamil: sphuriia ), 
shake (the range of which may vary from a quarter tone to a minor third; 
Hind, gamak ; Tamil: kampita ), etc. 66 

The dldp procedes with some melodic phrases in a kind of free rhythm 
which has not yet assumed the form of a particular cycle of beats 
( tdla-dvaria ). This section of the introduction is called jar or joda. 

In an instrumental rdga improvisation the dldp is mostly concluded with a 
jhala. This section consists of alternating the notes of the melody with 
rapidly plucking the bourdon strings (dkari) of the stringed instruments 
(especially sitdr and sarod). This jhala, which due to its being executed in 
ultrafast speed works up to a real climax, may also be performed at the end of 
the whole rdga improvisation. 

The second part of this improvised composition is based on one or more 
specific rhythmical patterns (tala), which afford the drummer (in Hindustani 
music playing a pair of lablds ; in Karnatak music playing the long, double¬ 
face drum named mrdanga) ample scope for all kinds of rhythmical varia¬ 
tions. In this section the soloist introduces a melody (Hindustani gdi, 
comparable to the Karnatak pallavi) from an existing composition (a classical 
work or a folksong), or one that he has himself composed. This melody is 
taken as a starting point for a set of melodic and rhythmic variations. Soloist 


bb For I he Hindustani musical ornaments compare Nikhil Ghosh. Fundamentals, p. 90 f. 
For the Karnatak ornamentations compare H.S. Powers, The Background of the South 
Indian ruga-system, vol. I, Princeton University 1959. ch. VII and p. 197-199. 


Handbuch der Orientalistik, 11. Abl.. Bd. VI 
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and drummer, who is no mere accompanist, are equally important and 
frequently become involved in a kind of musical contest displaying the skill 
and inventiveness of each in intricate melodic and rhythmic patterns. 
Towards the end of the composition the speed is gradually accelerated 
and sometimes the rhythm is based on a new tala. Here too, the soloist may 
introduce new melodies, but he is bound to develop his motifs and themes 
from the basic notes and characteristic phrases of the fixed melodic pattern 
(ruga). 

A number of ragas (a minimum of four) may be combined in a single 
composition called rdgamdla or rdgamdlikd ("garland of ragas”). As this form, 
which is sometimes also used by North Indian musicians, is very popular 
in the South, it will be discussed later under Karnajak compositions. 

In recent times the musicologists Bhatkhande and Ratanjankar introduced 
a South Indian type of composition in North Indian music, the so-called 
laksyu gitas. bl Like the Karnatak luksana-gitas y these short educative songs 
describe the essential features (laksana) of a raga melody. 

Next, we may distinguish the following Hindustani compositions which 
have a specifically religious character. 

First the bhajana , 6M a song of praise dedicated to a particular deity, sung 
in all parts of India. It is always performed by a chorus and accompanying 
instrumentalists under the direction of a leader (bovd). Its text often centres 
round an episode taken from the great epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana. Famous poet-musicians such as Tulsidas, Surdas and Mirabai 
have given expression to their religious fervour in this type of composition. 

Another type of laudatory song dedicated to a particular deity (Kali, 
Krsna, etc.) is the kirtana , b * which is performed by a solo singer and 
chorus (in the same manner as the responsorial songs of ancient Jewish 
synagogal music and the Gregorian chant of the early Christian church). 

In Bengal, due to the influence of the great mystic and innovator of 
Vishnuism, Chaitanya (born in the last quarter of the fifteenth century), 
the Krsna-kirtana held a prominent position. This kirtana developed along 
two lines: the simple nam-kirtana for the common folk; and for the educated 
the more sophisticated lila-kirtana y which demands great skill on the part 
of the singer and of the drummer (playing the khof). The source of both 
types is the same: i.e. bhakti or "complete devotion”, a stale of mind 


67 Vuni Bai Ram. Glimpses, p. 62. 

Van Bai Ram, o.c., p. 62; A. H. Fox St rang ways. The Music of Hindustan, Oxford 1914, 

p. 286. 

*"* A.A. Bake, Kirtan in Bengal, in: Indian Art and Letters, New Series, 21, I (1947), 
p. 34-40. 


emailing tranquility (santa), humility (dasva), friendship (sdkhyaU motherly 
love ( valsalva ) and finally the mystical experience of union with God. 

In the ndtn-kirtana the different names of Visnu in his various manifesta¬ 
tions as Hari, Rama, but especially as Krsna, are sung in endless succession. 
The central theme ol the iiia-k irtana is the lila ("love-sports”) of Krsna with 
his beloved Radha and her comrades, the shepherds and shepherdesses in the 
groves of Brindavan (Vrndavana). The text of a liia-kirtana is a lyrical poem 
by one of the masters of the Chaitanya school (Paramananda Das. 
Narotlam Das. Locan Das, Vrndavana Das, Jnana Das. etc.), 70 or by an 
earlier poet (Jayadeva, Chandidas, Vidyapali). 

The kirtans sung during religious meetings are performed as a cycle of 
songs (jtdia, lit. meaning “story”). Some of these cycles which refer to 
particular seasons or festivals are especially meant to be performed on those 
occasions, as for instance the holi at the festival of that name, the basanta 
during the spring season, the jhulan at the festival of swings, etc. The pdias 
usually describe episodes ol Krsna's life; in the i I’osdia, for example, the boy 
Krsna goes to the meadows with his cows and his flute. In the rds cycle, the 
nisi Ha, the divine dance of Krsna and the gopis is the central theme. The 
mdthur, which is less joyous and idyllic than the other palas. expresses the 
pains and sorrow ol separation when Krsna has left Vrndavana to go to 
Mathura. The rup or rupanurdg describes the linal stage of bhakti in which 
the devotee who has once seen God longs for the mystic union. 

Every kirtan performance starts with an introductory song, the gaurcan- 
drikd, which is meant to uplift the devotee into the spiritual sphere. In these 
introductions a particular episode from the life of the leader of the Bengal 
vaisnava mystics, Chaitanya, is chosen as the main theme; the choice of 
episode depending on how closely its spiritual content matches the character 
ol the particular kirtan cycle to be executed. The great kirtan expert, the late 
Professor Bake, 71 suggests that the gaurcandrikd might be a modification of 
the tuindi section which precedes Sanskrit dramas. 

South Indian (Karnatak) compositions 

Compared with North Indian music, at first the Western listener may 
experience more difficulty in tracing the melodic line in South Indian music, 
since on account ol its florid style - the performer's exuberant orna¬ 
mentation technique — the main notes of a melody are almost completely 
obscured by the embellishments. Nevertheless as his ears gradually grow 


Cf. Sukumar Sen. Ha ugly Sahilycr llihasa. vol. 1. pari I, Calculla '(1970). p. 4UI (. 
71 Bake. Kirtan in Bengal, p. 39. 
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accustomed to the somewhat complicated melodic line of Karnatak music, 
he will find its compositions easier to follow as regards structure than their 
Hindustani counterparts. 

Concert am / educational music 

As a rule Karnatak compositions of this category, though originally being 
vocal compositions, also admit instrumental performance. 

First we shall discuss the well known kriti composition, which has been 
handled by almost every South Indian composer. According to Samba- 
moorihy 72 the kriti developed out of the older kirumas composed by the 
fifteenth century Tallapakam composers Annamacarya (1408-1503), Pcdda 
Tirumalayyangar (son of the former) and Cinnayya (grandson of the former), 
who were the first to compose kirtunas consisting of the three sections 
known as pallavi , anupallavi and cararn. 

Whereas in the kirtanu the devotional text prevails, the kriti , which 
originally shared the same religious character, came to represent absolute 
music, where the music itself is of more importance than the text. The 
classical kriti is no longer a purely religious composition. Its subject may be 
either ethical or didactic. As to its literary form, the kriti's text may be either 
prose or poetry, while the kirtutut has retained its poetical form. 

In a vocal performance the soloist singer is accompanied by a second 
singer, a violin player and a rhythmic group. The second singer and the 
violinist 72 follow the soloist's melodic line in heterophonic style and fill 
in its pauses with imitations. The rhythmic group 14 lends support to the 
singers and the melodic instruments by providing the basic rhythm, but 
from time to lime also performs rhythmic variations (including polyrhythmic 
patterns) within the given rhythmic cycle (tdla-dvarta). 

A classical kriti composition generally has the following structure : 7S 

The dlapana : Like the longer North Indian compositions, South Indian 
compositions, such as the kriti, varitatn, etc., are preceded by a non- 


72 P. Samhamoorthy, History of Indian Music, Madras I960, p. 62, Regarding the 
Tallapakam composers, the reader might compare: P. Samhamoorthy. Dictionary of South 
Indian Music and Musicians. II. Madras 1959. p. 367; Sambti. p. 63 and P. Samhamoorthy. 
South Indian Music, IV. 3 )9b3, p. 193. 

' 3 who plays a Western violin in the Indian style, i.e. by using a particular slide 
technique ijaru). 

74 i.e. musicians playing the long, double face drum {mrdan^aU the earthenware pot 
(ghutam) and the tambourine [kunpru). 

73 Compare P. Samhamoorthy. South Indian Music. Ill, p. 132-180, especially p. 173. 


rhythmic introduction which presents the basic melodic material of the 
raga to be used in the composition. 

The pallavi : One or two lines of the text are set to a melody, which is the 
dominating theme of the composition and which is always based on the 
elementary melodic curve (satnedra) 70 of the raga. T his is the pallavi 
theme which, as it is repeated several times throughout the composition, 
can be regarded as the musical refrain. Immediately after the pallavi 
theme has been introduced the musician performs a number of varia¬ 
tions (samgati)S 1 some of which may have been prescribed by the 
composer. In these variations, each of which is usually executed twice, 
the pallavi melody is gradually developed from its elementary form 
("Flachvarianlc") 78 into more elaborate patterns fVollvariarue", 
“iiberwolbende Variante" and “Spitzenvuriante") 7t * by means of orna¬ 
mentation 80 and figuration. 81 . 

The anupallavi : When the pallavi section is finished, the next two lines of 
the text are set to a melody which is the second important theme of the 
composition. While the pallavi theme does not usually extend beyond 
the middle octave, the anupallavi theme, which mostly has its tonal 
centre in the higher tetrachord of the middle octave, may reach into the 
higher octave. The anupallavi may be compared with the second theme 
in the dominant tonality in Western classical music, but it does not 
produce the same contrasting effect as its Western equivalent. The South 
Indian pallavi and anupallavi should be respectively regarded as the 
first and second phrase of one melody, separated by a set of variations 
on the first phrase. The anupallavi phrase is worked out in the same 
way as the pallavi *s namely the theme is gradually developed in a series 
of variations (samgati). 


7b The sanicdra of Karnatak music is comparable Co the pakad of Hindustani music. 

77 According to SambH., p. 64 Tyagaraja was the first composer to introduce suntans 
in his kriiis. 

78 Compare J. Kuckcrtz. Form und Melodiebildung der karnaiischcn Mustk Sudindicns. 
I, Wiesbaden 1970, p. 127, note 15. 

7 * See note 78. 

80 i.e. the procedure of adorning the melody with grace notes such as; mordent (sphuraa), 
turn (ftjiut). acciacalura in the function of alternating note (junta want) between two notes 
of the same pitch, slide (juru). shake or vibration (katnpua) and deflection (of the strings of a 
stringed instrument; nokku. odukkal). Musical ornamentation, however. is not confined to the 
pallavi theme. In Karnajuk music every melody, or rather, every simple series of notes in 
invariably presented with some kind of musical embellishment. In Indian music in general, but 
especially in Karnatak music, ornamentation is part of the technique of the performing 
artist (vocalist as well as instrumentalist). 

*** The present writer uses the term “figuration" to indicate the procedure of adding 
musical “figures", i.e. particular motifs or series of notes, to a basic melody or basic 
musical theme. 
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The cittaf ijsvarafmj : After the anupallavi has been completed, sometimes 
a cittasvara follows. This is a kind of “cadenza", sung as a solfeggio 
on the Indian tone syllables sa, ri, ga, etc. This section consists of a 
number of musical phrases based on the elementary melodic line of the 
ruga (rdga-sa/nedra). When ddi tala is used, these phrases cover two or 
four complete rhythmic cycles (tala-avarta), and eight or sixteen 
cycles, when capu, tripufa or rupaka tala is used. 

The pallavi: After the cittasvara, or when this section has been omitted 

then immediately following the anupallavi, the pallavi theme is repeated. j 

Here as a rule one of the more developed patterns ("Vollvarianle"), J 

i.e. the first or second variation (samgati) of the pallavi theme, consti- i 

lutes the refrain. 

The carana) m) : The carana, which usually contains four lines of the text, 
is an indispensable section of the kriti. Even the older kirtana always 
had a number of caranas which, like the couplets of a strophieal song, : 

may all have been set to the same melody. This procedure is still followed ! 

in the classical kriti. The melody of the first two lines of a carana may 
introduce a new aspect of the rdga-santedra, while the last two carana 
lines often quote melodic material from the anupallavi . In many cases 
the complete carana appears to be a development (“Durchfiihrung") 
of the thematic material of both the pallavi and the anupallavi . The 
caratia section of the kriti sometimes uses a special variation technique 
called niravat , which can be described as follows: After having 
performed one or more caranas. the soloist may improvise a series of 
melodic variations on the carana melody. In these variations based 
on the complete text or on a few lines or words of the carana that has 
been performed, the melodic line is changed, while the rhythmic 
structure, or rather the rhythmic arrangement of the words in the 
rhythmic cycle (uda-avarta), is retained intact. Syama Sastrfs kriti 
composition “Saroju da[a nelri himagiri" provides a beautiful example 
of this technique, w'hich resembles the talea principle in the isorhythmic 
motels of the fourteenth century European Ars Nova. 

The cittasvara : Mostly a lengthy “cadenza" is performed after the caranas. 

This second cittasvara, like the first, may also be sung to mere tone 
syllables; but when, in a vocal performance, the melody of the first 
cittasvara following the anupallavi is repeated after the caranas, it should 
be sung to a text (sahitya).* 2 Sometimes both text and music are 


a2 W'e may find the same principle in European music of the Middle Ages, that is to say, 
in the textual tropac to the melismatic melodies of Gregorian chant. 
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capable of being executed in the reverse order (vilotmt-svara-sdhitya). 
Cittasvaras generally end up with a beautiful concluding phrase (j makuta , 
lit. meaning “crown"); here the setting of the text uses the device of 
srotovaha yati 83 which means that the number of syllables within 
the tala cycle is gradually increased. Cittasvaras usually present a 
particular aspect of the raga-santcara that has not appeared elsewhere 
in the kriti. Sometimes cittasvaras are the composer’s own creation, but 
in other cases they have been composed by his students or by later 
composers. Whereas the first cittasvara following the anupallavi is 
executed in the same speed as the other parts of the kriti, the speed of 
the second cittasvara, which comes after the carana, is faster. 

Towards the end of the anupallavi and the carana occasionally a 
special technique, the so-called madhyamakdla sahitya is applied, that 
is to say, the text of one or two tala cycles (tdla-avartu) is set syllabically, 
which increases the number of notes in the dvarta and gives an 
impression of acceleration, although as a matter of fact the tempo 
itself has not changed. 

The pallavi (or anupallavi ): At the conclusion of the kriti composition either 
the pallavi refrain or the anupallavi theme is repealed. 

The vanutm 84 is a classical Karnatak vocal composition which is almost 
as important as the kriti. Due to the fact that this type of composition 
requires great skill and a detailed knowledge of raga characteristics 
(rdgalaksana), relatively few varnams have been composed in course of lime. 
The text of a vctruant generally expresses feelings of devotion (bhakti) or love 
(srngdra). 

Its musical structure, which has the same basic elements as the kriti. can 
be described as follows: 

The aldpana : A vanutm usually starts with the commonly met non-rhythmic 
introduction. 

The pallavi : This section contains the main theme (j)allavi). which has its 
tonal centre in the first telrachord of the middle octave, and its 
variations (samgati). 

The anupallavi : The section following the pallavi introduces the second 
theme (anupallavi), which has a higher tonal centre, as in the case 
of the krill' s anupallavi, and contains the usual variations. 

*■* The opposite principle, a gradual reduction of the number of syllables within the 
UiLi-u\aria. is called }>opuuhii yati. The so-called mrdtm^a vati is a combination of both 
principles. 

HJ Compare Sambtl . p 68 and SamhSIM. III. p. 125-132. 
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The muktayi svaras : A cadenza-like episode consisting of mere solfa syllables 
resembling the cinasvara of the kriti composition follows the anupallavi. 
The pallavi : As in a kriti composition, the first part of a varnam is completed 
with a repetition of the pallavi theme. Throughout the whole of this 
first part each avarta is executed twice but, contrary to the practice 
followed in the kriti, the variations (sanigati), if any, are only executed 
once. 

The car ana : This section, which constitutes the second part of a varnam , 
consists of several lines of the text set to different melodies and a 
number of solfeggio cadenzas (ettugada svaras) up to a maximum 
of five which gradually increase in length. 85 Each line of the text 
corresponding to one musical phrase of the carana is followed by a 
solfa passage (ettugada svara ), after which the preceding line of the 
carana is repealed. 

The anuhandhu : A coda-like supplementary section, called anubandhu , 
appeared at the end of the older tdna-varnams, such as the famous 
varnam “Viriboni" by Adiyappayya Paccimiriyam (born 1730), which is 
performed by practically every student of South Indian music. The 
anuhandhu mostly consisted of a solfa episode and an episode with a 
regular text. Sometimes however, this coda merely repeated the muktayi 
svaras and the pallavi . Later composers such as Vina Kuppayyar 
preferred to omit this section. 

In the course of time the follow ing three types of varnam have emerged : 

1. The tdna-varnam, which is the oldest type of varnam. According to 
Sambamoorthy 86 the above mentioned composition “Viribbni" in hhairavi 
rdga and ata tala was the first true tdna-varnam. The famous composers 
Syama Sastri, Vina Kuppayyar, Pallavi Gopalayyar, Svati Tirunal, Mutius- 
vami Diksitar, Patnam Subrahmanya Ayyar and others 87 adopted this type 
of composition. Its name is probably derived from the fact that tanas (i.e. 
ancient types of musical phrases consisting of a series of notes or scale 
motifs repeated in sequences) 88 are the main feature of a tana-varnam. 
Its passages containing a regular text are relatively few and short whereas 
its solfeggio passages lend to be more extensive. This type of composition 


also shows a preference for the longer tala cycles, such as ddi (4 4- 2 + 2), 
triputa (3 4-2+ 2), ata (5 4- 2 4- 2) and jhampa (7 4- 1 4- 2). 

2. The pada-varnam , also called chauka-varnam or ata-varnam, is a compo¬ 
sition which resembles the padam to be discussed later on. Being the fourth 
part of the bharat-ndtyam dance suite, 8 * the pada-varnam is a song intended to 
be danced. Unlike a tdna-varnam, the text of a pada-varnam, sung very slowly, 
is of great importance since it is the basis on which the dancer expresses 
through gesture (abb inay a ) the sentiment (/w.va) and its manifestation (bhdva) 
contained in the words. Generally speaking the entire composition has a 
text (sahitya), although drum syllables (solkattu) occur incidentally. Muktayi 
svara and ettugada svara episodes are first sung to tone syllables, the second 
time to a regular text. As a rule the dancer performs the text episodes 
(sahitya) of a pada-varnam in abhinaya style (i.e. using the language of 
gesture), and the solfeggios as pure dance (nrtta). Since the dancer s feet 
follow the rhythm of the music, a pada-varnam has less complicated tala 
cycles (e.g. the rupaka tala = 2+4) than a tdna-varnam has. According to 
Sambamoorthy, 90 Ramasvami Diksitar, the father of the famous composer 
Mutlusvami Diksitar, was the first to compose this type of varnam. 
His song “Valachi vaccina nura" in hindola-vasanta rdga and rupaka tdda is 
a well known example of a pada-varnam . Mutlusvami Diksitar. king Svati 
Tirunal and Mysore Sadasiva Rao also composed pada-vanutms. 

3. The rdgamdtika-varnam is a type of varnam which is usually classified 
under the tdna-varnam ; some rdgamdlika-varnams however belong to the 
category of pada-varnams . 91 As regards its structure, the rdgamdlika-varnam 
is a composition in which the sections (jndlavi anupallavi , muktayi svara , 
carana and ettugada svara) are composed in different ragas. 

The Karnatak composition known as padam (an ancient term referring 
to the text or “verbal theme" 92 of a song) is comparable to the Hindustani 
thumri. It is a lovesong of a highly spiritual character dominated by the 
erotic sentiment (srngdra rasa) expressed in a variety of emotional situations 
described by the text. This eroticism is however purely symbolic, since 
the essence of the padam is religious devotion (hhakti). Therefore the main 
characters portrayed in the song, the hero (ndvaka), the heroine (ndyikdt) 
and the friend (sakhf), respectively stand for God (Parumdtman)?* the devotee 


If m ddt or in ata tala the first ettugada covers one diarta. the last ettugada may contain 
two, three or four dntrnts. However, in rupaka tala the first ettugada may comprise four 
alarms, the last up to sixteen. 

"** SambH., p. 6K. 

Compare SambSIM. III. p. 132. 

HM i.e. each repetition starting from the next higher or lower note in the raga scale. 


*"• l : .nnkshi Bhavnam. The Dance in India, Bombay 1965. p 34 f 
4,0 SambH., p 6X. 

*'* SambSIM. III. p. 129. 

,,J Compare Bliarata's Naiyusastra 2K. 16 I. (Buroda cd ). M. Ghosh, Translation of the 
Nalyasasira. II. Calcutta 1961. p. 4. eh. 2K. 16*17 Cl. also p 3. ch 2S. s of the same work 

In the Tamil stnigs : Suhrahmaiiya; in the Telugu Mings Kr>nn Compare SambSIM. 
111. p 2U2 
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and his spiritual teacher. The seventeenth century composer Ksetrayya, who 
signs Muvva Gopala to his compositions, is regarded as the father of the 
Karnatak padam, 94 and his Telugu podium are still sung at concerts. 
Another famous composer of piulams (in Kanarese) is Purandara Dasa 
(1484-1564). 

Although the padam is sung at concerts ol classical music, it is strictly 
speaking a dance form. In the bharat nut yam dance suite this song is usually 
performed immediately alter the varnam. Its musical structure is as follows: 
First the singer introduces the main theme or burden of the song (jtullavi)* 
which he (or: she) repeals several times without any real variation (sanigatil 
while the dancer interprets the line of the poem differently each time. 
Then the anupallavi theme consisting of two lines is sung. Finally one or 
more caroms consisting of three lines each are executed. While the pallavi 
theme may be used in the first part of the corona, the last part ol the corona 
is frequently based on melodic material from the anupallavi. If there are 
more coronas than one, all of them are set to the same music. A padom 
melody generally avoids complicated raga patterns. Well known ragas, 
such as bhairavi, kalydni , kdmbodhi , sdveri and vusunta* are chosen as basic 
mode. As a rule the padom is in slow tempo, although in a few cases 
moderate speed is used. 95 

In the nineteenth century 96 a lighter type of Karnatak lovesong, namely 
the jdvali made its appearance. The text of this song, which may be 
compared with the Hindustani ghazaL is purely erotic without trace ol the 
padani s spiritual background. The music, usually based on well known 
ragas, does not always adhere to the strict rules of raga. Phrases borrowed 
from other ragas may be combined with phrases based on the main raga. 
A jdvali has the same three part musical structure as the padom and shows 
preference for the ddi (4 4- 2 4- 2), rupaka (2 4- 4) and cdpu (3 4- 4) talas. 
King Svati Tirunal, Patnam Subrahmanya Ayyar, Dharmapure Subbarayar 
and many other famous musicians 97 have composed songs of this lighter 
genre. 

The term gita(m) covers several types oi less complicated compositions 
especially intended for the student of Karnatak music who has just passed 
his elementary exercises in intervals (svara), rhythm (the dlankdras in the 
talas) and ornamentation ( gamaka ). Gitas are always composed in a steady, 
moderate speed and any of the seven talas or their varieties may be used. 


SamhH., p. 65 
” SambSIM. 111. p. 203. 
SambH.. p. 66. 
SambSIM. Ill, p 217 


The number of notes, however, is limited in the sense that the number of 
svaras in each rhythmic cycle (fdta-dvarta) — long notes (dirgho) counting 
as double svaras — must equal the number of basic time units (oksorokdla). 

There are two main types of gita : 

1. The sancdri-gita % also known as the sdmdnya- % sadluirana-, or laksya- 
gita . The text of this type of gita praises a deity. Sometimes the text proper is 
interspersed with meaningless syllables, such as a iya , ti iya , a nam , vd iyanu 
called mdtriko padas. The saihdri-gita is a continuous composition without 
sections, repetitions or variations (somgoti). The so-called pilldri-gitas 
composed by Purandara Dasa in praise of Vighnesvara, Mahesvara and 
Visnu are familiar to every student of Karnatak music. Paidala Gurumurti 
Sastri, who is said to have composed about thousand git as?* is also famous 
for his samdri-gitus. 

2. The laksana-gita . The text of thi?> type of gita describes the musical 
characteristics (loksona) of particular ragas. When describing one ol the 
principal ragas (rdgdnga ragas) these gitos have three sections: sutru-khanda* 
updiiga-khanda and bhdsdnga-khatujo . The text of the sutra-khonda provides 
information about the basic notes of the scale (melo) of the main raga and its 
classification number, while the second and third sections enumerate the 
derivative ragas, that is to say the updngo and hhdsdnga ragas respectively. 
Laksana-gitas have been composed by Govinda Diksitar, Vehkatamakhin." 
Paidala Gurumurti and Govindacarya 100 amongst others. 

The svarajdti is another educational composition. It is to be studied after 
the gitas as preparation for the more intricate vanutm. It has the traditional 
three part structure (pallavi , anupallavi , corona) and is turnished with a text 
which may be devotional, heroic or erotic. According to Sambamoorthy 101 
the earliest svarajdti , “Emayaladi” in huseni raga and composed during the 
eighteenth century, was a dance composition incorporating phrases (jdii) 
sung to drum syllables (Tamil: solkattu ; Sanskrit: pata). It was the celebrated 
composer Syama feistri (1762-1827) who remodeled the svarajdti for concert 
performance and omitted the jdti passages. His svarajdtis and similar 
compositions by Adiyappayya and Svati Tirunal 102 are known to every 
student of Karnatak music. 


Compare SambSIM. II. p. 39. 

The author of the musical treatise CaturdanUiprukasiku, dated 1620. 
ioo j.' or |^ L . litksdmj.gtjtis of this eighteenth century musicologist the reader might consult 
i his theoretical work, the S;inigrahacu(Janiani. cd. by S. Subrahmanya Sastri. Madras 19.18 

Cf. also SambSIM. III. p. 125 
i ,wl SamhH . p 67; SambSIM. II. p. 42 f. 

102 Compare SambSIM. II, p. 43. 

i 
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The jut is varum is a pure dance composition which originated in the 
nineteenth century. It is usually performed as the second item in the bharat 
ndtyam cycle. At first all the three parts (pallavi^ anupullavi and car ana) of a 
jdiisvaram were sung to phrases (jdti) consisting of drum syllables (solkattu), 
but in later limes these were replaced by solfa syllables (svara). Svati 
Tirunal and the Tanjore composers Ponnayya, Sivanandan, Vadivelu and 
Vina Krsnamacari have written jdtisvaras. xoi 

The tilldnd is another dance composition, 104 which is performed at the 
end of the bharat ndfyam cycle. Sometimes a tilldnd is also used to terminate 
a concert of classical music. Sung to drum and solfa syllables interspersed 
with isolated words, the tilldnd is the counterpart of the North Indian 
tar ana. It has the traditional three part structure {pallavi ., anupallavi and 
carana). Whereas the concert til lands executed in slow speed are adorned 
with some variations (samgati), the dance tilldnds performed in moderate 
speed are simpler. In the dance cycle the brilliant tilldnd , which displays pure 
dance movements (nrtta), contrasts with the preceding padanu which 
contains long expositions in the language of gesture (ahhinaya). At concerts 
of classical music the short, lively tilldnd comes as welcome relief after 
the long, scholarly pallavi . Most tilldnds are composed either in ddi (4 + 2 + 
2) or in rupaka (2 -h 4) tala. Srinivasa Ayyangar’s tilldnd in laksmisa tala , 
which has 24 basic time units (aksarakdla) in the rhythmic cycle (tala- 
dvarta)d os and Mahavaidyanatha Ayyar's tilldnd in simhdnandana tala , 
which has 128 aksarakdlas in the dvarta' 0 * are exceptional forms of tilldnd . 
Svati Tirunal, Mysore Sadasiva Rao, Patnam Subrahmanya Ayyar and the 
distinguished vind expert Vina Sesanna of Mysore deserve mention amongst 
prominent composers of tilldnds. 101 

Rdgumdlikd. Most South as well as North Indian compositions do not 
allow use of more than one raga per composition. The composer or the 
performing artist is always restricted to the particular raga that he has 
once chosen as basic mode and basic melodic pattern for the composition he 
is about to write or improvise. However in Karnatak music, and incidentally 
also in Hindustani music, there is one type of composition which disregards 
this principle. In this composition, called “garland of ragas” (rdgamdlikd), 
the sections (pallavi , anupallavi and caranas) are based on different ragas. 

Compare SambH.. p. 68 and SambSIM. il. p. 44. 

,u * For a more detailed description of the Bharat Natyam dance cycle, consisting of 
I. alarippu, 2. jaiisvarwn. 3. iabdam, 4. uirnum, 5. puJom and 6. Uliana the reader may consult 
Bhavnani, The Dance of India, p. 33-3S and SambSIM. IV, p. 200-203. 

,0 * Compare SambSIM. IV, table XIII (p. 152-162), no. 106. 

10 ‘ Compare SambSIM. IV. table XIII. no. 37. 

Compare SambSIM. III. p. 223. 
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As suggested by Sambamoorthy 108 this musical form may have had its 
equivalents in early Indian music. The ancient rdgakadambaka, which he 
alludes to in this connection, is referred to by Sarngadeva in his thirteenth 
century Sanskrit treatise, the Samgitaratnakara as being a type of ati- 
prabamlha composition. 10 ^ The fifteenth century royal author Kumbha. 110 
who gives a more detailed description than Sarngadeva 111 does, defines the 
rdgakadambaka as a composition in which different ragas could be used 1,2 
and which consists of six sections. 113 The resemblance to the modern 
Karnatak rdgamdlikd , which contains a pallavi, an anupallavi and an 
obligatory minimum of four caranas, is striking. In the ancient rdgaka- 
dantbaka the first section was repealed several times, just as the pallavi 
section is in the modern rdgumdlikd, and each repetition was followed by 
one of the other sections. 114 Moreover the ancient ‘'garland of ragas” was 
also composed in various talas, 115 a device only found in the modern 
rdguidlamdlikd where the sections are set to different ragas as well as to 
different talas. On the other hand the ancient rdgakudambaka used several 
talas in the same section, whereas the modern rdgaidlamdlikd has only one 
tala per section. 

The modern Karnatak rdguntdlikd based on various ragas (the minimum 
being four) is a lengthy vocal composition which may take a couple of hours 
to perform. Here it is interesting to note that the celebrated 72-mcla- 
rdgamaltku composed by Mahavaidyanatha Ayyar (184-1-18X3) in eight days 
takes two hours to perform. Traditionally the ragamfilika has the follow ing 
structure. 1 "’ 

The pallavi containing the main musical theme, which is always based on 
the primary raga and w'hich is repeated after each section. 

The anupallavi introducing the second theme based on a ncw r raga or on 


SambH . p. 61. 

SarnSR. 4. 26. 

KuSR. 2.4. 3. 22-34. 

•" SarnSR. 4. 253-256. 

1,2 KuSR. 2. 4. 3, 22 : ultra svur bburupo rtiyali \a .spoil rapokodambukob 
" i KuSR. 2. 4, 3. 23. 

114 KuSR 2. 4, 3, 25 : ottve hhavatui purvasmdt purvusmiut utuinutaram. 

1,5 viz. the first section in four talas (cf. KuSR 2. 4, 3. 24) and the following sections 
in two talas (cf. KuSR 2, 4. 3, 25) In ancient Indian music also other l\pes of rayatuh- 
tmlika or pure tahimalikd (i.e. a composition based on several talus) ina> have been used 
The medieval musicologists Sarngudeva and Kumbha discuss these types id composition, called 
\riruhi»a. snvitdsa , pimamtma. etc. in their chapters on (vi)prakinui‘prubwulha.\. i.e. complex 
compositions. Cf. SarnSR. 4. 265 IT. and KuSR. 2. 4. 4, 3 tT. 

,,h Compare SambSIM. 111. p. 187 f.; SambH.. p 61 f. 
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the raga of the pallavi. It is permissible to omit the anupaltavi section 
in a rdgamdlikd composition. 

The dttu(i)svara(m) consisting of a series of solfa passages. 

The caratuis, a minimum of four, composed in different ragas. Each carana 

has an episode containing a regular text, a solfeggio episode (cillai- i 

svarani), and a traditional final phrase (makuta svara). This phrase, 
which is based on the raga of the pallavi, functions as a connecting link j 

between the preceding section using a new raga and the reintroduction 
of the pallavi theme, which is repeated after each carana in the original j 

raga. Occasionally, this time with a regular text instead of tone j 

syllables — the preceding cillaisvaram is repeated after the pallavi j 

theme. In that case the pallavi theme is repeated a second time after the i 

repetition of the cillaisvaram. 

The conclusion, a section comparable to the coda in Western music. Here 
all the ragas used reappear in inverted order (viloma kranui) sung to solfa 
syllables ( vilomaciuaisvaram ). Each raga passage covers one complete, 
or half of a, rhythmic cycle. j 

The text of a rdgamdlikd may be devotional, erotic, laudatory or educational ‘ 

in character. 117 Frequently, it names the ragas that are about to be used 
(rdga-mudra) and sometimes even mentions the name of the composition 
itself, its composer or the composer’s patron. 

A favourite variety of the rdgamdlikd, the ghanardga-ldnumdlikd, — 
consisting merely of tanas 11H set to common, easily recognizable ragas 1 

(ghana ragas) — is usually performed at the beginning or in the middle of a 
programme of Karnatak music. The rdgamdlikd may also be combined with 
other forms of composition resulting in combinations such as the rdgamdlikd’ 
varnanu the rdgamdlikd-kirtana, the rdgamdlikd-gita or rdgamdlikd-svarajdti. 

In composing a rdgamdlikd, it is of major importance to choose correctly 
which ragas are to be combined in the work. They must always have different j 

basic scales (mclas), but their aesthetic content (rasa) should be neither \ 

too contrasting nor too similar. j 

Having thus far discussed Karnatak compositions which for the most j 

part belong to the realm of precomposed music (kalpita sanigita), we shall j 

now examine a type of composition which is to be classified under improvised 
music (manodharma samgita). ; 

The improvised composition called pallavi (not to be mistaken for the j 

j 

11 * In the laltcr case the rdgamdlikd text may treat a particular aspect of the theory of 
music. 

“* Compare ihe tunas in the patloxt composition to he discussed after the rd^atndlikd. 


section of that name) is a form of music which has its roots in the musical 
contests held in India since ancient times. 119 It is of special interest to 
musicologists, since it expounds a wide variety of techniques of musical 
composition involving complicated melodic and rhythmic structures which 
arc, of course, also met with in precomposed music. A pallavi performance 
demands great skill on the part of the musician, who has to master these 
techniques whilst improvising. 

When a pallavi performance takes the form of a musical contest, the 
procedure is as follows: One (A) of the two competing musicians starts 
performing an dldpana in a raga of his choice. The second musician (B) must 
immediately recognize this raga and invent extempore a musical theme 
(jniUavi) based on it. Next, A must reproduce B’s theme without the 
slightest modification and then add variations to it. If neither musician 
makes a mistake, the whole procedure starts again with A and B exchanging 
roles. The contest is only finished when one of the musicians commits a 
fault. 120 

The improvised pallavi composition generally has the l oil owing structure : 

The dldpana, the non-rhythmic introduction is longer and more detailed than 
that of any other classical Karnatak composition (An//, varnam, etc.). 
We may trace its development in the following stages: 

a. The dksiptikd . 121 This first part of the introduction discloses the 
essential notes and the basic melodic line of the chosen raga. This 
presentation of the raga mostly starts from the first note (sadja) ol 
the middle octave (madhya stlidyi), precedes into the lower (mandra) 
and middle (madhya) octaves, occasionally reaches into the higher (idra) 
octave, and finally returns to the initial note (madhya sthdyi sadja). 
This brief sketch of the raga may serve to assist the listener in 
identifying the raga. 

b. The rdga-vardhani, also called karanam. 122 According to Samba- 
moorthy 123 this pari of the dldpana has four phases, each with its ow n 


*'*' Compare SambH. p % f ; Jataka story, no. 243. 

120 Compare SambSIM. IV. p. 22. 

121 This term is already used in ancient Indian theory ol music to indicate a particular 
stage in the raga development. However, the ancient akuptika section has a regular text and is 
set to a particular metrical cycle {tdlal whereas ihe modern dkupnku lias no rh>lhmic structure 
at all. and is sung to merely meaningless syllables. Cl*. &arnSR. 2. 2. 25 (dclimtionl and vol 
II. p. 23 f. (music example). 

122 This term, which is not clearly defined in SarhSR.. also appears at the lop ol* some 
ancient music examples to indicate the second part of the raga development 

12J SambSIM. IV, p. I) f. 
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beginning (Tamil: eduppu) and conclusion (muktayi or viddri). 124 In the 
first phase of the rdga-vardhani* the ruga development starts from middle 
sa and is worked out in the lower octave. The notes are adorned with 
musical ornaments (ganutka) and arranged to form motifs and melodic 
phrases characteristic of the raga. In the second and third phases the 
same development lakes place in the middle and higher octaves 
respectively. The fourth phase is characterized by its ascending and 
descending scales (nnurhand) and its fast passages. 

c. The sthdyi* also called makurini or variant. 12S A series of 
ascending and descending passages is performed according to the 
follow ing principle: First descending-ascending passages starling from 
middle sa* middle *7, etc., i.e. taking each lime a higher starting note 
(siluivi svara ), are executed. Next come ascending-descending passages 
starting from high .sit, middle ni* middle dim* etc. until middle sa has 
again been reached. These scale passages, which require a well trained 
voice of wide range (three octaves), are completed with scale patterns 
sung rapidly in all three octaves. This works as a climax since, up to this 
point, on the whole the tempo of the dldpana has been slow (caukakdla) 
and only incidentally moderate (madhyanut kola ). 

The tana. This second section of the improvisation, which always follow's the 
dldpana section, and is executed in moderate speed, may be compared 
with the Hindustani jar or joda* which immediately follows the dldp. 
Like the jar , the tana section has a basic rhythm w r hich lacks the regular 
cycle of a particular tala. The musical phrases of the Karnatak tana 
are sung in uniform speed to meaningless words (such as tdnanua, 
tana turn, tdnamna , 126 etc.), which are sometimes replaced by solfa 
syllables. Tana phrases are classified according to their characteristic 
rhythmic motifs. These special types of tanas are called after human 
beings or various animals, probably in imitation of their gaits. Samba- 
moorthy 127 mentions manava (human), asm (horse), gaja (elephant), 
markata (monkey), mayura (peacock), kukkuta (cock), matujuka (frog) 
and cakra (goose) tanas without describing their rhythmical structure. 

,2 * In ancient Indian musical theory viddri denotes the subsection of a song. Cf. SarnSR. 5, 
72-74; KuSR. 2, 4. 1, 24-27. 

125 This term, which is not clearly defined in SarriSR., also indicates an dldpana section 
in the ancient music examples Cf. SarnSR. vol. II, p. 33, 35, etc. SambSIM IV, p. 16 mentions 
the term variant in connection with the tana section as well. 

12to In his article "Later Suipgita Literature" (Sangeet Natak Akademi Bulletin 17, I960, 
p. 10) V. Raghuvan points out that according to the Saipgita Cintamani (Ms. in Tanjore 
Sarasvati Mahal Library, Burnell cat. 11569 a) the syllables la, na , tam , nam, tada and 
ham used in singing constitute the so-called pattedksaramantra of music. 

127 SambSIM. IV, p. 16. 
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The pallavi , the third section of the improvised pal/avi composition, is intricate 
and calls for detailed description. In vocal compositions the text of the 
melody which constitutes the main theme (jmllavi ) of the improvisation 
may be religious or secular (i.e. erotic, humorous or even satirical) and, 
in spite of its brevity, must be a telling phrase. Sometimes the first words 
of familiar classical songs (At/7/a* or padas) are quoted. 128 The melody 
itself must adhere to the following rules: It may cover from one to 
four 121 * complete tala cycles and is divided into two equal or unequal 
parts (ahga) by an imaginary line (juidagarbham or arudi). As a result 
of this division, there is a point of rest (r isrdnti) w hich coincides w ith 
the first drutam note appearing after the dividing line. This particular 
note (arudi note) must coincide with the initial note, its octave or its 
consonant (samvddin). 1 30 The position of the final note is usually directly 
above or below' the initial note. A pallavi melody does not always run 
parallel with the avartas as it can enter al different points in the cycle. 

! When the melody starts al the beginning of the cycle, which as a rule 

i coincides with the main beat or sum* the start (Sanskrit: graha ; Tamil: 

j eduppu) is described as “coincident” (sama) ; when the melody starts 

before the beginning of the rhythmic cycle, or rather before the sum, the 
start is described as atitu graha\ when the melody starts after the 
sanu the start is described as andgata graha. 

The development of the pallavi theme is as follows: 131 

a. The pallavi melody. In order to familiarize the audience w ith the 
main theme of the composition, the melody is sung three or four times 
at the commencement of the pallavi development, even when the concert 
is purely instrumental. 

b. The satngatis. After the melody has thus been introduced to the 

j audience, the soloist builds variations on certain phrases of the pallavi 

j theme. 

i c. The anuloma and the pratiloma. Then the soloist accelerates his 

| speed by doubling or quadrupling the number of notes notes in the 

dvarta , while the basic rhythm (tala) remains unchanged. This means 
j that the pallavi theme is performed twice or four times within its original 

! rhythmic cycle(s). This procedure (anuloma) can also be reversed 

(viloma-anulonta)y so that the soloist slows down his speed to use tw ice or 


i2H Compare SambSIM, IV, p. 23 and 46. 

l2ii Pa Ha vis in udi or jhampa tala usually contain one or two avartas. in rupaka or input a 
lata, however, two lo four avartas. Cf. SambSIM. IV. p. 26. 

* J0 Which has mostly a perfect fourth or perfect fifth relationship with the initial note. 
m Compare SambSIM. IV, p. 31-46. 

Handbuch der Orienlalistik, II. Abt., .Bd. VI * 
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four limes the original number of avartas lor one rendering of the theme. 

A variation of this device is the pratiloma which only applies to vocal 
music: the soloist sings the pallavi theme in the original tempo whilst 
indicating with his hands twice or four times the original number 
of avartas. In the opposite procedure ( viloma-pratiloma ), without 
changing the tempo of his singing, the soloist's hands indicate a twice 
or four times slower tempo, so that the pallavi theme covers only hall 
or a quarter of the duration of his hand-beaten avartas. 

d. The tisram. This term denotes a special rhythmic variation ol the 
pallavi theme. The basic time units ( tdla-aksara ) of the dvarta are 
subdivided into three smaller lime units. This principle, called tisram 
qaii. is only one of the five varieties of gatiblwda, i.e. the Karnalak 
system of dividing basic time units. 112 

e. The niraval. This term denotes a type of variation which alfords 
the soloist wide scope to display his ingenuity. The notes of the 
pallavi theme undergo change, but its basic rhythmic structure, i.e. the 
rhythmic selling of its text in the rhythmic cycle, remains intact. First 
part of the theme, but gradually the whole pallavi theme is developed 
in this way. This device resembles the "taka" of fourteenth century 
European isorhylhmic compositions. Niravais are not conlmed to pallavi 
compositions; they are also found in the car anas of the kritis. 
After finishing a niraval in a pallavi improvisation, the pallavi theme is 
repealed in its original form. 

f. The kalpana svaras. This episode is a detailed exposition of the 
melodic material of the raga. The length of the musical phrases is 
gradually increased. The first phrase contains only one dvarta, whereas 
the second and following phrases consist of two, four and eight 
avartas respectively. The musician may divide the basic time units 
according to the rules of gatibheda 134 and may also apply the five 
different varieties {jdti) ,3S of the tala. This means that he may divide 
the ahga (i.e. the main bar also called laghu and indicated by the sign: 
I) into three, four, five, seven or nine basic time units (talu-ak.'saru). These 
divisions are respectively called tisra, caturasra, khanda, misra and 
santkinia jdti. In a vocal performance kalpana svaras are sung to solfa 

,J1 SambSIM. 111. p. 101 f. mentions divisions {gaiibhvtia . also called mitlutbhala ) into 
three (rtsra), four (aituniiru), five (khaiuln). seven (misra) and nine (saritirna) units. 

■ JJ Syama Savin's kriti Saroja data netri in the raga .ianikarubharana sung by Mrs. Subbu- 
lakshmi (record no. PMAE 501) is a classical example of niraval produced by an excellent 
Karnalak vocalist. CT. also SambSIM. IV, p. 74 f. 

1,4 Compare noic 131. 

•>» Compare SambSIM. II. p. 22 f. and 27 f.. tables V and VI. 


syllables. However, they are no mere solfeggios but, as in the case of 
the North Indian tints, melodic or rhythmic variations on the pallavi 
theme or on parts of it. Although kalpana svaras are typical of a pallavi 
improvisation, they also appear in compositions, such as the kriti, where 
they may follow the pallavi, anupallavi or the carana theme. The 
kalpana svura episode of a pallavi improvisation gives the soloist ample 
opportunity to express his skill and inventiveness. It invariably ends 
with the traditional final phrase, the so-called "crown” ( makuta ), which 
warns the drummer ( mrdahga player) that he has to work up to the 
climax. 

g. The rdigamdlikd. After the kalpana svaras several series of solfa 
passages are executed in different ragas. In imitation of the composition 
of that name, this episode is called "garland of ragas” ( rdgamalikd ). 
Each solfeggio episode in a particular raga concludes with a solfa 
passage in the original raga followed by the pallavi melody, which is 
also sung in the original raga. Occasionally the pallavi theme, which 
retains its original rhythmic structure throughout this episode, appears 
in a new raga. But then some solfa passages as well as the pallavi 
theme itself should be performed in the original raga after the 
peculiar presentation of the theme. Sometimes all the ragas used in the 
rdgamalikd episode are reproduced in reverse order, after which the 
pallavi melody is repealed in the original raga. This episode is 
concluded with a series of solfa passages presented in the original raga. 

h. The tdlamdlikd. If a musican performs the pallavi theme and its 
variations ( kalpana svaras) in different talas, the presentation is called 
tdlamdlikd in imitation of the composition of that name. 

i. The rdgatdlamdlikd. The pallavi can also be presented in a new 
raga simultaneously with a new tala. This procedure is called rdgatdla¬ 
mdlikd, which is also the name of an independent composition. 

The conclusion. At the conclusion of a pallavi improvisation the original 
pallavi melody is executed at a slightly accelerated speed. Then a lew 
avartas of kalpana svaras are performed at moderate speed (mudliya- 
makdla ). The improvisation ends in the same ways as it started, that is 
with a short dldpana. 

Dramatic music 

Having discussed the formal structure of certain Karnalak musical compo¬ 
sitions, such as the padavarnam, the padam, the tilldnd and the jdtisvaram. 
which can be suitably performed at either concerts or at dance recitals and 
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hence represent both concert and dramatic music, we now turn to a purely 
dramatic musical composition known as the geyandfakam , 136 This type of j 

Karnatak composition, the so-called Karnatak opera, also named isai j 

ndtakam (Tamil), siongiiarupakam or gdnandtakam (Sanskrit) is a complex I 

dramatic work combining literature, dance and music. In the geyanaiaka, 
which has its roots in the dance drama ( nrtyanataka ), although there is some j 

pure dancing the language of gesture ( ubhinayu ) predominates, whereas in j 

the dance drama pure dance (nrtya) and gesture ( abhinuya ) are equally i 

important. 137 In the older South Indian yaksugdna dance drama, which has j 

kept alive for four hundred years in the Andhra district and Tamilnad, 138 j 

true gesture language is absent. The music of this type of dance drama, 
which is produced by a singer (the bhagavaldr , who is at the same time the 
director of the dancers), two drummers and a musician playing a bagpipe¬ 
like instrument ( puiigi ), is of special interest, since its ragas are not the 
current ragas of Karnatak music. 1 39 

Dance dramas (yaksugana, kuchipudi ndtaka , 140 bhagavala mela ndfaka 141 
and Tamil kuravaiiji l42 ) as well as Karnatak operas contain a number ol 
compositions called daru, 1 * 2 which are story-songs based on erotic, histo¬ 
rical, epic or puranic themes. Sambamoorthy distinguishes the following 
types of darn : 144 

1. the entrance song ( pravesika or pdtrapravesa darn), 

2. the descriptive song (variutna darn), 

3. the musical dialogue (sanwdda daru), 

4. the dialogue with statements and counter statements ( uliarupruiyuitara 
daru), 

5. the stick-play song ( kola tut daru), 

6. the song called konahgi daru, which is associated with the divine clown 
(konahgi dasari), and 

7. the musical soliloquy (svagata daru). 

Compare SambD. II. p. IK7; SambSIM. IV, p. 196 IT.;$ambH., p. 83 ff. 

1,7 Compare SambD. II. p. 187, col. I. 

,J " Compare Ragini Devi, Dance Dialects of India, Vikas Publications, Delhi, London. 

1972 p. 133; Bhavnani. The Dance in India, p. 80 f. 

117 Devi. Dance Dialects, p. 137. 

140 i.e. dance dramas in Tclugu, the language ol Andhra district, according to the tradition 
of Kuchipudi. Compare Rina Singha and Reginald Massey. Indian Dances, Their History and 
Growth, London 1967. p. 62 f.; Bhavnani, The Dance in India, p. 55 f. 

141 i.e. a particular type of temple dance drama pcrlormcd by men of priestly class 
(hhugti ro/u.v) during the Narasimha Jayanli lestival (in May or June). Cl. Singha and Massey, 

Indian Dances, ch. 6. p. 68 f.; Bhavnani. The Dance in India, p. 79 f. 

141 i.e. a folk dance drama, performed by the Kuravas, who are Dravidian gypsies. Cf. Singha 
and Massey. Indian Dances, ch. 7. p. 73 f.; SambSIM. IV. p. 222; Bhavnani. o.c., p. 36. 

141 Compare SambSIM. III. p. 218. 

144 See note 143. 
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According to Sambamoorthy and Raghavan, 145 daru songs may be in some 
way connected with the ancient dhruva songs, i.e. the ancient stage songs 
described in the thirty-second chapter of the Natyasastra. Raghavan has 
clearly stressed the importance of Bharala’s dhruva songs in ancient Indian 
drama, which editors and historians have long tended to overlook. After 
mentioning the famous lourth act of Kalidasa s Vikramorvasiya, ol which 
the musical version has come down to us intact, Raghavan cites 14t> 
interesting examples of dhruva songs used in Visvamitra's Anargharaghava. 
Rajasekhara’s Baluramayana, Balabharata and Viddhasalabhanjika, and 
Harsa’s Ralnavali, the staging of which is discussed by Damodaragupla in 
his Kuttanimata. Referring to Matahga’s Brhaddesi, 147 Raghavan 148 stales 
that in dhruva songs particular ragas were required for particular dramatic- 
situations. Another significant reference given by the same author 149 is to 
Nanyadeva’s Bharatabhasya (an eleventh century commentary on the 
Natyasastra), 150 which specifies the appropriate ruga, tala and rasa lor every 
dhruva metre mentioned by Bharata. Music was probably ol vital importance 
in early Indian drama. Raghavan suggests 151 that it is actually part ol the 
action itself in the first act of the Nagananda, in the second act of the 
Malavikagnimitra and in the opening of the Ratniivali. 

Sambamoorthy holds 152 that the ancient tradition is continued in the 
j famous hhagavata • mela ndtakas composed by Venkataraina Sastri (ca. 

J 1800) 153 and in the kuchipudi dance dramas. Some sacred works, such as 

j Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda (dating from the twelfth century) 154 and Narayana 

| Tirtha's Kr-snalilatarangini (dating from the sixteenth century), 155 which are 

| favourites of the kuchipudi dancers, may possibly be regarded as intermediate 

I links between the ancient and modern dance dramas. 

In North India the old tradition of the music drama was continued in the 
i kirtaniyu ndtaks. iSt ’ These are plays written in Sanskrit and Maithili. con- 


145 V. Raghavan. Music in ancient Indian drama, in : J.M.A.M. 25 (1954). p. 79-92. 

146 o.c., p. 85. 

» 4? MBrh. p. 89, 93, 95 and 100. 
l4 " o.c., p. 88. 
l4 * See note 148. 

»* u Nanyadcva. Bharatabhasya, handwritten copy of the Poona ms. from Mr. Damelou s 
Institute lor Comparative Music Studies at Venice, chapter X. 

« M o.c., p. 89. 

152 SambH.. P- 92. 

1 Compare Singha and Massey, Indian Dances, p. 69 

‘• 4 a sriiKtmt mahakuvyo in Sanskrit consisting of twelve sar$as and containing verses 
istoka). prose passages and twenty-four songs. 

a dance drama in twelve sections containing Jtirus* iiokax and prose. 

,5,, Compare J.C. Mathur. Traditional Theatre. The Historical Perspective, in: Sangeet 
Natak 21 (July-Sepl. 1971), p. 46-52. especially p. 48. 
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taining vernacular songs (in imitation of the ancient dbruva songs which 
were always in the Apabhramsa dialect) set to particular ragas and talas 
and alternating with the dialogues. The fourteenth century farce Dhurttasa- 
magama (originally in Sanskrit, later re-written in Maithili by Jyotirlsvar 
Thakur), 157 which is the oldest vernacular work in North India, probably 
contained twenty Maithili songs, from which eight are missing. According 
to the editor these songs, the ragas 158 and talas l5,> of which are mentioned 
by the author, are dramatic pieces in the true sense and bear some resemblance 
to Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. 

Karnatak opera (geyandtakam), which originated from the South Indian 
dance drama, is represented by the following works: 

The Rdmandfakam by Arunacalu Kavirayar (1711-1778). The music of this 
opera was composed by two of Kavirayar’s disciples, Kodandnramayyar 
and Venkataramayyar."’ 0 

Three operas 11,1 namely Praltldda Blinkli Vijayam, Nauka Curitram and 
Sitardma Vijayam by the famous Karnatak composer Tyagaraja (1767- 
I847), lfi * who was the first to eliminate dancing from his dramas. 

The well known Tamil opera Nandandr Curitram and the three shorter 
operas lyarpagai Ndyandr Curitram , Tirunilakanthu Ndyandr Curitram and 
Kdraikdl Ammaiydr Curitram by Gopalakrsna Bharati (1810-18%). 101 

Sacred Music 

Sacred Indian music opens a vast field of research which does not lend 
itself to brief discussion. Just as religion influences almost all the activities 
of Indian life, so does religious music affect practically every branch of 
Indian music. 

In regard to Hindustani religious music we have only examined the 
bhajana and the kirtana. Detailed discussion of Karnatak religious music 
would (ar exceed the scope of this book; so for present purposes the 
following classification, which to some extent also holds for Hindustani 
religious music, must suffice: 

' 5 ' Edited by Srijayakania Misra, Allahabad I960. 

I5 “ Viz.: Yibltasa, saraitgi, burali (i.e. vura/i), lalitu, mutava, mfa, kanatu (i.e. kimiatu), 
sanu (?), (Jt’sdMui, koldva {kolahata.*) and dhunasi. 

li9 Viz.: pumtala, ekatdli , yuiiidtu, pratitdla , tritala and parimutatdla. 

l<>0 Compare SambH. p. 90. 

t61 Compare P. Sambamoorthy, The Operas of Tyagaraja, in: Sangeel Nalak 6 (oct.- 
dec. 1967), p. 36*39, 

162 Compare P. Sambamoorthy, Tyagaraja, New Delhi 1967; Idem, Great Composers II, 
Tyagaraja, Madras 2 1970; Bibliograph) of Works on Sri Tyagaraja, in: Sangeet Nalak 6, p 
47-57. 

Compare SambH. p. 91 f.; SambD. II, p. 196 ff. 
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I a. Ritualistic music, namely music accompanying the rituals of various 

) Indian religions. 

! b. Non-ritualistic, religious music, including various types of religious 

I hymns. 

j c. Music accompanying discourses of a religious character. 

! d. Music accompanying religious dance dramas. 

j a. Karnatak ritualistic music is of special interest, since certain South 

j Indian sects, or rather “branches” (sdkbd ), for example those of the 

| Kauthumas and Nambudiris, have preserved ancient Vedic traditions 104 in 

j their singing of hymns from the Samaveda and Rgveda. Unfortunately, the 

j connection between the musical notation of the old ritualistic hymns as 

j laid down in the song books (t'dna) u ' s of the Kauthumas, Juiminiyas and 

Ranayantyas and the living tradition preserved by the priest-singers of these 
■ sects is not clear. It should be remembered that in India musical notation 

’ has never been accorded the same importance as it holds in Western music, 

j The old religious song books (gana ) may have served the same purpose as 

notations of classical Indian music. They were most probably merely 
written down for purposes of study. As in the past, even today Indian 
singers of classical music usually only jot down the words of songs, bearing 
in mind the corresponding melodies as taught by several generations of 
musicians belonging to one particular tradition (ghardna). 

b. South India has produced a rich variety of religious hymns. Here only 
the kirtana , tevaram and mangalam will be briefly discussed, 
i The kirtana, which is the religious forefather of the classical Karnatak 

> kriti composition, was originally a simple song intended for congregational 

singing. In contradistinction to the classical kriti, which mostly has a three 
part structure ( pallavi , anupallavi and carana), the simpler kirtana merely 
consists of a pallavi refrain repeated at the conclusion of each carana, 
and a number of caratuts the text of which is sung to the same melody in the 
same way as the couplets of a strophical song are sung. This type of kirtana 
is called dvidhatu (lit. "having two melodics", i.e. one for the pallavi and 
one for the caratuts), whereas in the ekadhatu (lit. “having one melody") 
kirtanas the pallavi and the caranas (sung continuously without repetition of 


Compare Vedic Recitation and Chant, recorded by A. Danielou, BM 30 L 2006; The 
Four Vedas, Recordings by J. Levy and J. F. Slaal, AHM 4126. 

! 164 Compare chapter 1. CL also J.M. van der Hoogt, The Vedic Chant Studied in Its 

} Textual and Melodic Forms, Wageningen 1929; Richard Simon, Die Notalionen der vedischen 

1 Liederbiichcr, in: Wiener Zts, f. d. Kunde d. Morgenl. 27 (1913), p. 305*346; The Same, Das 

Pancavidhasuira, Breslau 1913; Idem, Das Puspasutra, in: Abh. d. ph.-ph. Kl. d. kgl. buyer. 
Ak. d, Wiss. 23 (1909), p. 481-7H0; J.F. Slaal, Nambudin Veda Recitation, The Hague 1961. 
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the patlavi) have one and the same melody. Using both types of kirtanas, 
Tyagaraja, Vijaya Gopala and Bhadracala have composed divyanama 
kirtanas,' bb which are songs in praise of particular deities. In the so-called 
namavali kirtanas , 1 b7 the text of which merely mentions the names and 
synonyms of a god, the patlavi refrain is sung by the devotees, while the 
leader sings the carunas. In addition to this style of performance known as 
the responsoriat style, there is the antiphoned style in which the patlavi and 
the carana are sung by two different groups of devotees. 

The manga tarn 168 is a song of salutation performed at the end of every 
Karnatak concert, opera or bluijana. It has the above mentioned kirtanu 
form consisting of a patlavi and a number of caranas. 

The South Indian professional temple singers (oduvdrs) have preserved 
an ancient tradition in their singing of tevdrams , which are hymns by the 
three great saint-poets Tirujnanasambandar and Appar (Tirunavukkarasu) 
of the seventh century and Sundaramurti Nayanar of the ninth century. 
These hymns were originally sung in the ancient Tamil modes (pans) which, 
according to Sambamoorthy, H>y represent ancient ragas of local origin (dcsi 
ragas ) as described in the eight century musical treatise, the Brhaddesi by 
Matanga. The original melodies of these ancient hymns have been lost in 
course of time. Nowadays the hymns are sung to tunes composed by the 
eighteenth century pious minstrel Gurusvamt Desigar of Tiruvarur. 170 

During a religious meeting (bluijana ), 171 which may last several hours, 
a cycle of religious hymns consisting of namavali kirtanas, dhydtta slokus 
(Sanskrit verses for meditation), mangalas, divyanama kirtunas and other 
hymns are sung. 

Many of the Karnatak ritualistic and religious hymns, especially the 
Tamil hymns, that have not been discussed here, can only be studied from 
the original sources, since scientific literature in English dealing with this 
subject is not available. 

c. In this category falls the kdlaksepam , 172 a type of entertainment which 
aims not only at producing a feeling of joyousness but also at purifying 
the mind of the listener. The discourse, which is the essence of the 

••• Compare SumhSIM. 4. p. 190; SambD. 1, p. 121. 

"> 7 Compare SambStM. 4, p. 191; SambD. 3, p. 111. 

Compare SambSIM. 4, p. 193; SambD. 3, p. 43 f. 

SambH. p. 73. For a list of the pom- used in the tevarams and their modern equivalents 
the reader might compare SambH. p. 95 f.; R. Rangaranianuja Ayyangar, History of South 
Indian (Carnatic) Music From Vedic Times up to the Present. Madras 1972. 

170 Compare Rangaramanuja Ayyangar, History of S. I. Music, p. 56. 

,7 ‘ Compare SambD. II, p. 276 f. 

172 Compare SambD. II, p. 283 f. 
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the kdlaksepam is illustrated with stories from the Puranas, the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata or from the lives of great saints, and relevant folkloristic 
or classical songs in different vernaculars. 

d. In most types of South Indian dance drama, such as the bhagavata mela 
nut aka , kuchipudi dance drama, kuthakali, etc., the religious element 
dominates though episodes of fighting, love scenes and other secular 
elements are also present. Within the limited scope of this study it would 
carry us too far to discuss the structure and historical development of all 
types of Indian dance drama, more especially since excellent literature on 
this subject has become available during the last twenty years .' 7) 

172 In addition to the previously cited books on dance the reader may also consult: 
Kapila Valsyayan, Classical Indian Dance in Literature and the Arts, Delhi 1968. 
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dhumar, dhrupad : 

EALP 1291, Nasir Moinuddin and Nasir Aminuddin (older Dagar Brothers, vocalists, 
S. V. Patvardhan (mrdanga). 

EASD 1334, Nasir Faiyazuddin and Nasir Zahiruddin (younger Dagar Brothers, vocalists), 
Bithaldas Gujrati (pakvaj). 

dhamar : 

7 EPE 1218. Rahimuddin Khan Dagar (voc.). 

dutmrL khyaL hori : 

7 ERE and 

EALP 1278, Kesarbai Kerkar (voc.). 

khyaL thumri* tarana : 

EALP 1264, EALP 1282 and 

7 ERE 1356, Nazakat Ali and Salamat Ali (Ali Brothers, voc ), Mohammed Ahmed (Sarahgi), 
Abdul Karim Khan (tabla). 

thumri : 

ECLP 2317 and 

ECLP 2550, Lakshmi Shankar and Nirmuiu Devi (voc.), Nizummuddin Khan (tabla). 

MOAE 5004 and 

MOAE 5005, Bade Ghutam Ali (voc ). 

33 ECX 3251 and 

33 ECX 3253, Abdul Karim Khan (voc.). 

thumri , dadra, dhamar-hori : 

EALP 1292 Faiyaz Khan (voc.). 

thumri , hori* caitL dadra , kajri : 

ECLP 2334, Girja Devi (voc.), Narayanrao Indorekar (tabla). 
khvdl : 

EALP 1253 and 

EASD 1331. Amir Khan (voc ), Afaq Hossain Khan (tabla). 

ECLP 2284, 2360 and 

D-ECLP 2408, Kumar Gandharva (voc.), Vasant Acharekar (tabla). 


hhajana : 

EALP 1263, D.V. Paluskar (voc.). 

7 EPE 1357, Narayan Rao Vyas and others (voc ). 

kirtuna : 

33 ESX, Kali kirtanas (Bengal), Pannalal Bhattucaryu (voc ). 

7 EPE 1646, Tyagaraja divyanamu kirtanas; M.D. Ramanathan (voc ), M S. Gopulakrishnan 
(violin), T.V. Gopulakrishnan (mrdanga). 

kriii : 

33 ESX 6002, 6004 and 

6010. Madurai Mani Iyer (voc.), T. N. Krishnan (violin), Vellore Ramabhadran (mrdanga). 
SEDE 3648 and 

3658, Madurai Mani Iyer (voc ), V.G, Naicker (violin). P. Subbudu (mrdanga). 

SEDE 3605, Madurai Mani Iyer (voc.), P.M.S. Gopulakrishnan (violin), U. Sivaraman 
(mrdanga). 

Tyiigaruja kritis : 

ECLP 2345, M. Balamuralikrishna (voc.), M S. Gopulakrishnan (violin). T.V. Gopulakrishnan 
(mrdanga). 

ECSD 2411 and 

ECLP 2349. Radha and Juyalakshmi (voc.), M. S. Ananlharaman (violin), G. Dorai (mrdanga), 
K. M. Vaidyanathan (ghatam). 

varnam and kriti : 

S MOAE 5012, 5013 and 

5014, M S. Subbulakshmi (voc.), Radha Viswanalhan (voc.). V. V. Subramaniam (violin). 
T.K. Murthy (mrdanga), V. Nagarajan (kanjira), T. H. Vinayakaram (ghatam). 

rdganidlikd : 

SEDE 3631 and 

3647. Chembai Vaidyanatha Bhagavathar. 
rdgam, tdnam and puliavi : 

7 EPE 1617, M. Balamuralikrishna (voc.), Laigudi G. Jayaraman (violin), T. V. Gopulakrishnan 
(mrdanga). 

ECSD 2429, M. Balamuralikrishna (voc.), B.V. Kanaka Durga (violin), Tanjore K. Upendran 
(mrdanga). 

Bharat Ndiya: 

BM 30 L 2007, The Music of India II. Bharata Natyam and Kathakali. 

G.U. LDX 74417, Inde 1, Bharata Natyam, Yamini Krishnamurti. 

S 33 ESX 6046, M.L, Vasanihakumari (voc.). Kumari M. Prabhabati (voc. ass.), Sri Vidya 
(voc. ass.). 


ghazal and dadra : 

EDLP 2752, Begum Akhtar (voc,). 

Handbuch dcr Orientalistik, It. Abt., Bd. VI 
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INDEX 

PERSONS 


Abhinavagupta, 5 
Achpal, Mian, 90 
Adigal, Illungo, 5 
Adiyappayya, 107 
Ahobaiu, 11, 28 F, 48 F, 52-58 
Akbar, 7F, 85, 88 
Al-Farabi, 23-25 
Ali, Bade Ghulam, 91 

-, Fateh, 90 f. 

-, Nazakal, 91 

-, Salamat, 91 

Annamacarya, 100 

Appar(= Tirunavukkarasu), 120 

Asaf-ud-Daulah, 93 

Aurangzeb, 8 

Ayyangar, Srinivasa, 108 

Ayyax, Mahavaidyanatha, cf. Sivan 

-, Patnam Subrahmunya, 104, 106, 108 

Bahadur, Baz, 88 
Bake, A. A., 99 
Baksh, Ali, 90 F 

-, Ghagge Khuda, 90 

-, Kadar, 89 

-, Nathan Pir, 89 

Bak$u, Nayak, 84 
Banu, 84 

Bavra, Baiju, 84, 87 

Bhadracala, 120 

Bharata, 3F,9, 17-19, 82, 117 

Bharati, Gopalakrsnu, 118 

Bhatkhan^e, V. N., 11 F, 28, 52, 54, 56-58, 98 

Brahaspati, K.C., 5 

Brahma, 40 F 

Bua, Balkf^na, 89 

Chaitanya, 98 f. 

Chand, Bfj, 85, 87 
Chiindidas, 99 
Cikkabhupala, 10 
Cinnaya, 100 
Dagar, N. A., 86 

-, N.F .,86 

-, N.M., 86 

-, N.Z., 86 

Damodara, 10, 63 F, 64, 66 f., 77 
Damodaragupla, 5, 117 
Danielou, A., 4, 15 f., 18, 21 f. 


Das, Jnana, 99 

-, Locan, 99 

-, Naroltam, 99 

-, Paramananda, 99 

-, Vjndavana, 99 

Dasa, Purandara, 106 f. 

Desigar, Gurusvami, 120 
Devi, Mfganayani, 84 

-, Sarasvati, 85 

Dik$itar, Govinda, 42, 107 

-, Muttusvatni, 43, 104 f. 

—, Ramusvami, 105 
Durgasakti, 3 
Gandharva, Sawai, 92 
Gopala, Muvva, cf. K^etrayya 
—, Vijaya, 120 
Gopalayyar, Pallavi, 104 
Govinda(carya), 10, 43, 52 f., 57, 107 
Gurumurti, Paidala, 107 
Haridas, 85 
Haripala, 5 
Harsa, 117 
Hir, 94 

Hrdayanarayanadeva, 11, 28 f., 48, 50-56, 58 
Hussain, Nisar, 89 

Jagadekamalla (= Pratapacakravartin), 5f., 
65, 77 
Jahangir, 8 

Jayadeva, 83, 99, I17f. 

Jayana ,6 
Jones, William, 11 
Joshi, Vasudev, 89 
Kali, 98 

Kalidasa, 4, 117 

Kallinatha, cf. comm, on (he Samgltaratna- 
kara, 13, 54, 82 
Kama(deva), 40 f. 

Kasyapa, 3 

Kavi, M. Ramakrsna, 5 
Kavirayar, Arunacala, 118 
Kerkar, Kesar Bai, 91 
Khalji, Allauddin, 83 f., 87 
Khan, Abdul Karim, 90, 92, 94 

-, Abdul Rahim, 90 

-, Ahmad 89 

-, Alladia, 91 


> -, Amir, 92 

j , Bade Ghulam Ali, 94 

j —, Bade Mohammed, 88 f 

i —Bahadur, 85 

5 -, Bande Ali, 89, 92 

! , Bilas, 85 

> , Chand, 85, 88 

S - ", Faiyaz, 90, 94 

j - —, Ghulam Abbas, 90 

i , Ghulam Ghaus, 90 

] —HaUdu, 88 f. 

4 ——, Haidar, 86 

| , Haji Sujan. 90 

j —, Hassu, 88 F, 91 

i -, Inayat, 89 

t -, Makkan, 89 

| -, Manawar Ali, 91 

t Mushlaq Hussain, 89 

ij —Nasiruddin, 86 

•—, Nathe, 88 F 
l - . —, Naubai, 85 

) -., Niyamat ( = Sadarang). 90 

\ -, Rajjab Ali, 89 

} -, Sudiq, 94 

, Sadiq Ali. 92 

-, Shakkar, 89 

-, Suraj, 85, 88 

-, Tanras, 90 f. 

-, Zain-ul-abdin, 90 

Khusrau, Amir, 7F, 86 f., 96 
4 Kodandaramuyyar, 118 

Kohala, 3 

Krsna, cf. also Visnu-Krsna, 41, 98f. 
| Krsnamacari, Vina, 108 

\ Kscmakarna, 9 

§ Ksetrayya( = Muvva Gopala), 106 

* Kuckertz, J., 63 

Kumbha(karna), 8 , 41, 54, 82, 109 
Kuppayyar, Vina, 104 
Locana, 11, 50-52, 54-56, 58 
Macchu, 84 

Maharaja of Indore, 92 
Majuddin, 94 

Matahga, 3, 5, 37F, 54,117. 120 
Mirabai, 98 

| Miyan, Shori, 93 

| Nandikesvara, 5, 65 

9 Nanyadeva, 5, 36, 117 

Narada, 6 , 9, 21 
Nayak, Gopal, 7, 84 
Nayanar, Sundaramurli, 120 
Paccinririyam, Adiyappayya, 104 
Palu$kar, Vi$nu Digambar, 89 


Pandit, Shankar. 89 
Paraniatman, 105 
Parsvadeva, 6 
Piya, Lalan. 94 

- t Qadir. 94 

Sanad, 94 
Ponnayya, 108 
Popley. H. A., 69 

Pratapacakravartin, cf. Jagadekamalla 
Prutapusimha, II. 52F. 58 
Pumdarikaviuhala, 9F. 27. 44. 47 F, 51, 53, 

‘ 55 F, 58 
Purnabhadru. 4 
Radha, 86 , 99 
Raghavun, V., 117 
Rajasekhura, 117 

Ramamatya, 9F, 16, 25-29, 31. 42-44, 47F, 
53. 55, 57 F 
Ratnanalhan, 30 
Ranja, 93 

Rao, Mysore Sadasiva. 105, 108 
Rasul, Mian Ghulatn, 89 
Ratunjankar. S. N., 90. 98 
Reza, Muhammad, 11 
Rupmali. 88 

Sadarang, cf. Niyamat Khan, 90 
Sall-al-Din ( = Saltyu-d-Din), 27, 51 
Sahi, Sultan of Kadi, 8 
Surnbamoorthy. P., 43, 100. 105, 107. 109, 
1II.116F, 120 

Sarngadeva, 6, 8, 13, 20. 22-25, 31, 34. 36, 
38-41, 54, 65-68, 77, 82 F, 109 
Sastri, Paidala Gurumurti, 107 
- Syama, 102, 104. 107 

-. Vehkatarama, 117 

Sesanna, Vina, 108 
Shah, Bahadur, 8 

-, Ibrahim Adil H, 84 

-, Mohammad, 8 . 93 

, Wajid Ali, 94 
Shahjahan, 8 , 88 
Shankar, Ravi, 58 
Sharqi, Husain Shah, 88 
Shyamrang, 90 

Simha, Mana, Tumara of Gwalior, 9. 84, 88 
Simhabhupala, 5 
Simon, Richard, I f. 

Sindhia, Daulat Rao, 88 
Singh, Jaidcva, 87 
— , Misri, 85 
Siva, 40 F 

Sivan (= Mahavaidyanatha Ayyar), 44, 108 F 
Sivanandan, 108 
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Soniabhupala (- Somaraja), 6 
Somunathu, 10. 27, 471'., 53, 55, 57 
Somaraja, cf. Somahhupala 
Somesvara, 5 
Srichand. 85 

Srikantha, 91’.. 27, 44. 47 f., 51. 53-56, 64 f. 

Srinivasa. 11, 58 

Subharayar, Dliarmapurc, 106 

Suhhamkara. 8, 84 

Sudhakalasa. 7 f.. 41, 77 

Surutasen. 85 

Surdas, 98 

Tansen. 85 

Taqqi, Ghulam, 92 

Thakur, Jyotirisvar. 118 

- . Omkar Nath. 89 

Tirtha, Narayana, 117 

Tirujnanasumbundar. 120 

Tirunialayyahgur. Pedda. 100 

Tirunul. Svati. 104-108 

Tirunavukkurusu ( - Appar), 120 

Tulaja. 6, 10. 31, 43, 52. 54. 57 


Tulsidas, 98 
Tumburu, 3 
Tyagaraja, 44, 118, 120 
Ullah, Faqir. 9 
Umrao, 90 
Vadivclu. 108 
Vasanta. 41 

Venkalamakhin, 10, 43, 52 f., 571'., 107 

Venkatarumayyar, 118 

Vidyapati, 99 

Vidyaranya, 42 

Visakhila. 3 

Visnu, 107 

Visnu-ltari, 99 

Visnu-Krsna, 40. 99 

Visnu-Rama, 99 

Visvamitra, 117 

Yahya, Umar Sama, 7 

Yama, 40 

Yastika, 3 

Zalzal, 25 


WORKS 


Abhilasarihacimamani (= Manasollasa), 6 
Abhinavabharatasarasahgraha by Cikkabhu- 
palu, 10 

A bhinava bharati by Abhinavagupta, 5 
Ahhinayadarpana by Nandikesvara. 5 
Anargharaghava by Visvamilra, 117 
Aranyakasamhiia. 1 
Balabharaia by Rajasekhara, 117 
Balaramayana by Rajasekhara. 117 
Bharatabhasya by Nanyadeva, 5, 117 
Bharutarnava by Nandikesvara, 5 
Brahmanas, 2 

Brhaddesi by Matanga, 3-5, 7, 54, 117, 120 
Calurdandiprakasika by Venkajatnakhin, 10, 
43, 52 

Caivarimsacchalaraganirupana by Narada, 9 
Dattilam, 3 

Dhuntasamagama by Jyotirisvar Thakur, 118 
Farid-ul-Zamanfil Maarefut-i-Ilham, 7 
Ghunyat-ul-Munya, 7 
Gilagovinda by Jayadcva, 83, 1171'. 
Gitalamkara by Bharaia, 4, 7-9 
Harf-i-Siyum by Amir Khusrau, 7 
Harivamsa, 4 

Hash! Bahi&ht by Amir Khusrau, 8 
Hfdayakautuka by Hrdayanarayanadeva, II, 
50 f. 


Hrdayaprakasa by Hrdayanarayanadeva, II. 
28. 48-50 

Ijaz-i-Khusravi by Amir Khusrau, 7 
lyarpagni Nayanar Carilram, opera by Go- 
palakrsna Bharali, 118 

Karaikal Ammaiyar Carilram, opera by Go- 
palakfsna Bharati, 118 
Kilab-i-Nauras, 84 

Kratnik Pustak Malika by V. N. Bhatkharuje, 

12 

Krsnalilatarangini by Narayana Tirtha, 117 
Kultinimula by Damodaragupta, 5, 117 
Lahjat-i-SikanderShahi by Umar Sama Yahya, 
7f. 

Muhabharata, 3, 98, 121 

Malavikagnimitra, 117 

Manasollasa (= Abhilasarihacimamani). 6 

Mankutuhala by Miina Sim ha, 9 

Markandcya Purana, 3 

Nagananda, 117 

Nagniat-i-Asafi by Muhammad Rezii, 12 
Nandanar Carilram, opera by Gopalakfsna 
Bharati, 118 

Naradiya Siksa, 2f„ 20, 33, 36 
Nartananirnaya by Pumdarikavilthala, 9 
Natyasaslra, 3f„ 7, 17, 20, 22, 32, 35 f., 62 f.. 


68, 77, 81 f„ 96, 117; comm, on N., 5, 10, 

35, 117 

Nauka Carilram, opera by Tyagaraja. 118 

Nutasangraha, 7 

Nuh Siphir by Amir Khusrau, 8 

Pancakhyanaka, 4 

Pancatantra, 4 

Praldada Bhakli Vijayam, opera by Tyagaraja. 

118 

Puranas, 3, 121 
Purvareika, 1 
Puspasutra, 2 

Qiran-us-Saadin by Amir Khusrau, 8 
Ragamala by Ksemakarna, 9 
—^ by Pumdarikavitihala, 9 
Ragamanjari by Pumdarikavitihala, 9, 44 
Ragarnava, 7 

Ragatarangini by Locana, II, 50-52, 58 
Ragaiattvavibodha by Srinivasa, 11 
Ragavihodha by Somanalha. 10, 27, 47. M. 53 
Ramanaiakam, opera by Arunacala Ka\ iriiyai, 
118 

Kamayana. 3, 98. 121 

Rusakaumudi by Srikanlha, 91.. 27, 44. 53, 
64. 77 

Ratnavali by Harsa, 117 
Rgveda, 1, 119 

Sadragacandrodaya by Pumdarikavitihala, 9, 

' 27 

Samaveda, I. 119 

SamgUaeudamani by Jagadekamalla, 6 
Samgitadamodara by Subhankara. 8, 84 
Samgitadarpana by Damodara, 10. 63, 66 
Sangilakalpaiaru, 7 

Samgitamakaranda by Narada, 61., 9, 20, 62 
SamgUamatangu, 7 
Samgita Mudra, 7 

Sumgitaparijata by Ahobala, II, 28, 481., 52 


Sumgitaraja by Kumbhakarna, 8 
Samgitaratnakara by Sarngudeva, 6-8, 57, 66, 
83, 87, 108 f.; comm, on S., 6, 13, 54 
Samgitaratnavali by Jay ana, 6 
— , by Somaraja, 6 

Samgilasainayasara by Parsvadeva. 6 
Sain gita Sara by Prutapusimhu. cl'. Sangit Sar 
- , by Vidyaranya, 42 
Samgitasaramrla by Tulaja, 6, 10. 43 
Sanigita Sastra by V. N. Bhaikhande. 12 
Samgitasiromani by Sahi, 8 
Samgiiasudha by Govinda Diksitar, 42 
Samgitasudhakara by Haripala, 6 
Sam gita Vinoda, 7 

Samgrahacudamani by Govinda, 10. 43 
Sangitopanisatsaroddhara by Sudhakalasa, 

7f., 77 

Sangit Sar (= Samgitasara) by Praiapasimha 

11. 52 r, 58. 

SarasvaiihjdayaUunk.ua. cl Bharatabhasya 
Satanak. 7 
Siksas, 2 

Silappadikaram by llango Adigal. 31. 
Sitarama Vijayam. opera by Tyagaraja. 118 
Sudhanidhisahgitasamassiya, 7 
Sutras. 2 

Svaramelakalanidhi by Ramamatya, 9, 261 . 

29. 42, 48, 53 
Tantrakhyayikii, 4 

Tirunaihlakantha Nayanar C arttram, opera 
by Gopfdakryiia Bharali. 118 
Uttararcika. 11 
Vadimaliagajahkusa. 4 
Vasavadatla, 4 
Vayu Purana, 3 

Viddhasalabhahjika by Rajasekhara. 117 
Vikramorvasiya, 4. 117 
Visnudharmottara Purana. 3 


SUBJECTS 


abhinaya, 94. 105, 116 
abhoga. 81-85, 93 
accents (Vedic), 1 
accidentals, cl . vikftusvaias 
adacautal {- adacartal). 70 
adapahclal adapann), 72 
addana. 41 
addatala 

(a tala, cf. addalfili and atalala). 64 

(a composition), 66 


addalfili, cf. addatala, 661. 
add ha siturkhani). 70 

fidi(tala). 64. 69, 102, 1051., 108 
aesthetics. 2. 35-42 
aksaratkfila). 61 f.. 68, 1071. 
aksipiika. 111 
alamkara. 32. 35.81. 106 
fitap(ana). 80. 83. 87. 91-93. 96f . 100. 103, 
11 IE 

alhaiyubilaval. cf. bilaval and vclavali. >5 
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all (prukmdhu). 64, 66. 109 bhagavalar, 116 

alpa. 59. 93 bhagua, 78 

alpalva. 34 bhairava 

amsa. 34. 37, 42. 541.. 57. 59 (raga). 36. 38, 41 f, 52-54, 84 

unasin. 17 (lhu(a), 54 

angu, cf. vibhaga. 61, 681., 78, 113 bhairavi 

animals, 2, 37 (ruga), 41. 53. 94, 104, 106 


aniara. cf. amra ami bain. 81-85, 88, 93 f. 

antarukruia. 78 

antaramarga. 34 

antiplional (style), 120 

antra, cf. aniara and bain, 85 

anubandhu. 104 

anudalta. I , 

anudruia. 62-(»4, 67 78 

anuloma. 113 

anupallavi. 100-109. 115. 119 
apanyusa. 34 
aparantaka. 81 
aranyegeyaganu. I 
aroha, 97 

arudi ( - padagarbhain), 113 
asaori, cf. asuvari. 84 
asavari 

(raga), 52. 56 f. 

(lliata). 52. 56 f. 

asuveri. el* saveri and suddha saveri. 57 
ascetic. 41 
ustapadis. 83 
asicrism. 40 

aslhayi. 81. 83. 85. 88. 92-94 
ata(lalu), cf. aMatalu and cautal. 61. 63. 66, 
69. 104 f 

a(a-varnam, cf. pada-varnam 
auduvu. 34. 42. 49 

augmented fourth, cf. prati ma, livra(tara) 
ma. tivralama ma. cyuta pancama, trisruti 
pa, mjdupatWama ma 
avaroha. 97 

avarta. cf. lala-avarta. 69. 93. 1031*., 108, 
113-115 
bahu. 93 
hahutvu. 34 

bam. cf. antra and aniara. 85 
baj. 69. 76 
bangali. 41 

hara-khyul, cf. khyal, 90. 92 
hurari, cf. varari. 84 
hasant. cf. xasunta. 39 
basanta (a piilu). 99 
batuki (~ suddhavarapka). 39 
bhagaria. 65 

bhuguvata mcla napika. H6f.. 121 


(mcla: nurabhairavi), 53 
(saipsthana), 50, 53 
((baja), 52 f., 57 
bhajana, 98, 118. 120 
bhakti, 98 f, 103. 105 
bhummanapancama. 40 
bhaftjam, 87 
bhanumaii. 72 
bharat nulyani. 106, 108 
bhasa. 3 
bhayuiiga. 3 
bhasuhgu-khaiuja, 107 
bhava, 105 
bhinna (giti), 37 
bhinnakaisika, 37, 40 
hhinnakaisikamadhyama. 37, 39 
bhinnapancuma, 37, 39 
bhinnasadja. 36-38. 40, 54 
hhinnaianu. 37. 40 
bhoga. 69 
bhopal-syama. 88 
bhupali. 84 
hhuvana. 68 

bilaval, cf. velavali, 12.52, 55 

bin, 29. 90 f. 

hindu, 68 

binkar, 90-92 

bodies (celestial), 39 

bol 

(drum syllable), 69, 70-76, 86, 95 f. 
(word), 93 

bol-iuns, 86. 88, 93, 95 
bona. 37. 40 
bova, 98 
brahm, 72 f., 77 
cacapupt, 63 
cacculpuju. 63 
cuiti. 94 
cakru 

(scries of melas), 44-46 
(tala), 68 
cana, 69 

cancanihsaruku, cf. kridutala, 66 
candrakala, 78 
efipu. 102, 106 

carana. 100. 102-110. 1141.. Il9f. 
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canal, cf. cautal 
carya, 83 
caturanga. 96 

calurasra, cf. ealusra jati, 82 
catuykala. 63 

catusra jati, cf. caturasra, 61, 66-69 
catuytala, 78 
caukakalu, 112 

cauku-varnum, cf. pada-varnam 
cautal (= carlal or dbrupad), cf. apitala and 
addaiala, 61, 66, 70, 80 
chundas, 81 
chaugun. 86 

cho(a-khyal, cf. khyal. 90. 92 
chop savari, 76 
cikari, 97 
citra 

(marga), 63 
(tala), 78 

cilta(i)svara(m), 102-104. 110 
classes (social). 2, 37, 40 
cokyu (giti, = suddha giti), 36f. 
colours, 2, 37, 40 

cyuta paftcuma. cf. tnsruli pancama and 
mrdupancama, 26 f., 29, 31, 47, 51, 58 
dadra. 61. 70. 95 
dakyina. 63 

daru. cf. dhruva, 116 f. 
dasya, 99 

deflection (of the strings), 29, 48. 97 

deities, 2. 37. 39, 40 f. 

dekikara, 52 

desi, 84 

desiragas, 63 

desitalas, 62 f., 68 

devagandhara, 4, 41 

devagiri, 41 

devakri, 52 

devotee. 41 

dhumur 

(tala). 70, 80. 86 
(hori-dhamar). 86-90 
dhanasri 

(raga). 42. 84 
(surpsthunu). 50-52 
dhatus. 82 
dhima, 92 
dhira. 69 

dhirasanikarubharuna. cf. samkarabharana, 57 
dbrupad 

(tala), cf. cautal 

(composition), cf. dhruvapudu, 77, 80-86, 
88, 90, 92 f. 


dhrupadiya. 90. 92 
dhruva 

(tala), cf. rati and dhruvaka, 63-65, 68 
(prabandha section), 82-84 
(type of prabandha), 66. 83 
(ancient song), cf. dhruvapada and daru, 

81 l\. 1171. 
dhruvaka 

(tala), cf. rati and dhruva, 64 f. 

(composition), cf. dhruva, 84 
dhruvapada 

(composition), cf dhruva and dhrupad, 811 
(refrain), cf. dhruva, 83 
dhumali. 71 
dhyana, 10, 41 f. 
dhyanu slokas. 120 
dipaka, 51 
dipeundi, 71. 95 
dirgha. 107 

division (of the strings), 22-25. 28-30. 48 
divyanamakirtanas, 120 
dombili, 65 
druta 

(unit of time), 62, 66-68, 113 
(tempo, speed), 63. 92 
drul-khyal, cf. khyal, 92 
dugun. 86 
duskara. 69 
dvidhatu, 119 
dvikala. 63 
dviliya, 64 

eduppu. cf. graha. 1121. 
ekadhatu. 119 
ekakala. 63 

eka(latu), ekatali, 61, 63 f., 67, 69 
ekatali (prabandha), 67 
cktal, 67, 71, 92 
ettugada svaras, 104 f 

figuration (i.c. figurative variation), 13, 87. 

94, 101 
fui udasl. 96 
gajajhumpa, 73, 77 
gajalila. 78 

gamak(a). 88, 94. 97. 106. 112 
gana. I f.. 32, 119 
gananatakam. cf. geyanalakam 
gandharagrama, 13, 20-22. 31-33 
gandharapancama, 39 
gandharva, 88 
giirugi, 78 
gat, 97 
gatha. 81 

gati, cf. gatibheda. 114 
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gutihhcda. 114 
gauda 
(ruga). 38 
(gili). 371*. 
gaudukuisika, 371’. 
gaudakaisikamudhyama, 37, 39 
guudupuncuma. 37, 39 

gaudi. a mela, cl. gauri and malavagaudu. 

53. 50. 58 
gaurcandrika. 99 
gauri. of. gaudi and miilav Uganda 
(mela). 54. 5b I. 
tsamsihana), 50, 52, 57 
(ruga). 84 
gaur-svunia. 88 

geyana(akam (— i^ai natakam, samgita rupa- 
kam or gananaiakam). lib, i IS 
ghanaraga. 110 
ghanarugu-tanainulika. 110 
gharunu 

(general). 85-92, 119 
(Visnupur g.), 85 
(Seni g.). 85 
(Tilmaiidi g ). 85 
(Benya g ). 8(> 

(Quvul g ). 87 
(Kalavama g), 87 
(Gwalior g). 881'., 90. 92 
(Agra g.), 89f., 94 
(Delhi g.J. 90 f 
(Paliali g.), 90 f. 

(Itrauli g.), 91 
(Kairana g ). 91 f , 94 
gha.sii, 97 
ghata, 61 f. 
glia tain, 60 
ghatta, 78 
ghazal, 951'.. 106 
gita, 94 
gitam. 1061', 
gjti, 37 f., 87 

glissando, cf. ghasit and jaru, 80 
gopis, 99 
gostho. 99 

graha, cf. cduppu, 34, 42 
sama g., 113 
atlta g., 113 
anagata g„ 113 
grama 

(gandhara-g.), 5, 13. 31, 34, 38 
(madhyama-g.), 13. 17-20. 22, 31-33, 51, 56 
(sadja-g.), II, 13, 17-21, 31-33, 39, 52 
gramaraga, 3f., 31 f M 63 


grumegeyaguna. 1 
Gregorian (chant). 98 
gupla, 69 
guru, 62 f. 

gurukala. cf. guru and kala, 67 
hajiz, cf. hijeja. 84 
hutnsalila. 78 
hand (Guidonian), 2, 40 
hanumniodi, cf. todi, 57 
harikambhoji, 55 
huyalila. 64 
hero, heroine. 41 
hijeja, cf. hajiz, 84 
hindola. 36 f. 39-41, 54 f. 
hindolu-vusunlu. 105 
Hindustani (style), 8 f. 

Holi 

(festival). 86 
(pula), 99 
hori-(dhumur). 86 
house (astrological), 40 
hrdayarama 
(raga), 51 
(sumsthana), 50 

husaini-asavari (-jnunpuri-usavuri or jaun- 
puri). 88 
huseni, 107 

iconography. 9f„ 39-42 
imana, cf. kalyana, 50-52, 56 
imana-kalyana, cf. imana and kalyana 
improvisation, 29, 591'., 80, 87. 93, 96-98. 
111-115 

isai natakam, cf. gey ana (aka m 
jagajhampa. 73. 77 

jaganamaniha, cf. mantha and mathya. 64 f. 

jagapala, 73 

jaiy lal, 73 

jaru, 97 

jut, 71 

jati 

(mode). 5, 9, 34 f„ 38. 59, 106 
(rhythmic phrase), 107 
jatisvaram, 108, 115 

jaunpuri (= jaunpuri-usavari or husaini-asu- 
vari), 88 

jaunpuri-basant. 88 
javaii, 106 
jayanta, 64 
jayapriya, 65 
jhala, 97 

jhampa, cf. jhaptal, 63 f., 66, 69. 105 
jhaptal, cf. jhampa, 80, 92 
jhinjhoti, 94 


\ jhombada. 65 

f jhulan. 99 

| jhumra. 71, 92 

joda (-= jor). 97, 112 
( kadamba, 69 

kali 

((huta), 52 
(raga). 94 
kaida. 60 
kaisika, 32. 36. 39 
kaisikamadhyarna. 32, 37. 39 
kajri. 94 

kakubha. 4, 40. 54. 57 
kala, 63. 68. 82 
kalahamsa, 66 
kfdukscpum, 120 f. 
kalapa, 65 

kalpana svaras. 114 f. 
kalpiia samgita, 110 
kalyana. 

(mela). 51. 56 
(thuiu). 52, 56 
(raga). 56. 84 

kalvana-yamana. cf yaman-kalyan. 52 
kalyani. 106 
kamala, 65 f. 
kambhoji 
(raga). 54 
(mela), 54f. 
kambodhi. 55. 106 
kambodi. 55 
kumboja, 54 
kamboji. 54 f. 
kumoda. 55 
kuniodi, 55 
kampita. 97 
kan. cf. krintan. 97 
kanakambari-phenadyuti. 43 
kanakahgi-ratnangi. 43 f. 
kanara. cf. karnata, 84 
kandarpa, 78 
kupi. cf. kali, 52 
kara. 69 

karanam. cf. raga-vardhani, 111 
karnata 
(raga), 52, 84 
(samsthfmu). 50. 52, 55 
karnatagauda, 38. 52 
Karnatak (style), 8 f. 
kujapuyadi (prefixes), 43 
Katluik. 94 
Kathakali, 121 
kathakas, 85 
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kavvali, 71 
kedara 

(ruga). 38. 52. 84 
(sumslhunu). 50 
(mela). 55, 58 
kcduragaula. 43 f. 
kedari. 41 
khali. 61,69 
khamaj 

(thata). 52. 54f. 

(raga). 94 
khumblunuti. 41 
khummaici. cf. khamaj. 55 
khanda 

(variety of tula). 67-69 
(subsection of composition). 83 
kharaharapriya. 53 
kharva. 61. 71, 96 
khatka. 88. 97 
klicmta. 73 
khol, 98 

khyal (cf. bapi-k., chota-k., xilambil-k.. drui- 
k), 80, 86-94. 96 
kirtana. 98 f., 100. 102. 118-120 
kirtaniya naluk. U7 
kridutalu. cf. candahnisaruka. 64. 66 
krintan, cf. kan. 97 
krill. 80. 100-104. III. 113-115, 119 
Krsna-kirlann. 98 f. 
kuchipudi natuku. 1161.. 121 
kula, 68 

laghu. cf. laghuniatra and matra. 61-63. 65 f. 

laghumatra. cf. laghu and matra. 67 

lughusekhara, 64, 78 

laksana-gitas. 98. 107 

laksanas. 10, 34f„ 42, 59. 97f.. 103, 107 

luksmi. 73 f., 77 

luksmisa. 108 

laksya gitas, cf. sancari gitas. 98 

lalitfi, 38. 42 

laya, 32. 82 

lekha, 61, 69 

lila 

(tala). 69 
(love-sports). 99 
lila-kirianu, 98 f. 
longa, 62 
loya, 69 
madana, 78 
madhura 
(tala). 69 
(rasa). 85 

(type of dhruva song). 64 
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madhya 
(laya), 63 

(saptaka and sthana), 81, 94, 97, 111 
(sihayiK 111 

madbyuniugrama, 13, 17-20. 22. 31-33, 51, 56 

mad hy am a grama (ruga), 32, 37, 39 

madhyama kalu. 112, 115 

madhyamakala-sahiiya, 103 

madhyama sruti, 94 

madraka, 81 f. 

mahiya, 94 

makarini. cf. sthiiyi, 112 
makuta (svura), 103, 110, 115 
malar, cf. malhara and mallari, 84 
malava, cf. marva. 58 

malavagaudu, cf. mayamalavagaula, gaudi and 
gauri, 45, 54, 57 
malavakaisika, 37 f.. 40 
malavapancauia. 37, 39 
mala(va)sri, 38 
malavi, cf. marva. 58 
malhara, 55 
malhar-syama, 88 
mallari. 57 
mallatala. 78 
mallikamoda, 78 
mana, 69 
mand, 94 

mandra (saptaka and sthana), 34. 81, 97, 111 
mangala, 65 
manga lam. I19f. 
mani, 68 

munodharma-samgilu, 110 
marqha 

(tala, cf. jaganamantha and mathya), 65 
(type of prabandha), 65 
maqam, 44, 51 f., 84 
maravika, cf. marva, 58 
marga. 32, 63 
margatala, 61 f„ 67 
maru, cf. marva, 58. 84 
marva 
(raga), 51 
(thata), 58 
mathur, 99 

mat(hlya, cf. munt lui, jaganamantha and sula- 
phakla, 63, 65, 68 
matra 

(unit of time), cf. laghu and laghumutra, 
61-63, 69, 86 
(phase). 82 
malrika padas, 107 
matt, 74 


maxima, 62 

mayamalavagaula, cf. nialavagauda 
mecakalyani, cf. kalyana mela 
megha, 50 

mela(karta). 9, 31, 42-59, 107, 110 
melapuka. 82 
melaragamalika. 109 
metre (verse-), 40 
microcosmos-macrocosmos, 40 
mid (= mind or mir), 97 
miniatures. 41 f. 
misra, 67-69, 82 
mohru, 60 

mrdangam. 60, 77, 96 f„ 115 
mrdupuncama rna, cf. cyuta pa, trisruli pa, 
prati ma, tivra mu, 48 
mukhari 
(raga), 42 

(samsthana), 50. 52 
mukhra. 60 

mukluyi, cf. vidari, 112 
muktayi svaras. 104 f. 
murchana, 5, 32-34, 38, 112 
murki, 97 
nada, 36 

nagana-viramanta. 65 
nukyutra, cf. asterism 
namavali kirtanas, 120 
nam-kirlana, 98 f. 
nandana, 78 

namii (section of Sanskrit drama), 99 
nandi (tala), 78 

narabhairavi, cf. bhairavl mela 
napi, 39, 41 
na(ya, 35 
nauba, 96 

nauroz (= nuvarveeika), 84 
navata, 87 

nayuku, nayika, cf. hero, heroine. 105 

nibaddha, 81 

nihsabda, 62 

nihsaruka, 64, 78 

niraval, 102. 114 

nirmala, 64 

nisadasadava, 32 

niskrama, 62 

nisoruk, 74 

nokku,97 

notes, cf. svaras 

nrtta, 105, 108 

nftya, 94, 116 

nrtyanapika, 116 

nyasa, 34, 42 
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odukkal, 97 
oduvars. 120 

ornamentation, 13, 32, 35, 80, 87 f., 90, 92-94, 
97, 99, 106, 112 
ovenaka, 81 
pachda, 87 
pada, 34 

padagarbhum ( = arudi), 113 
pudam, 80, 105f., 108, 113, 115 
pada-varnum (- ata-varnam or eauka-var- 
nam). 105, 115 
pahari, 94 

pakad, 50, 59. 93, 97 
pakhvaj, 60, 69, 77, 80 f. 
pala, 99 
pallavi 

(composition), 97, 110-115 
(section). 100-110, 115, 1191. 
pancama (ragaI, cf. puncama-audava 
puncama-audava. 32. 36 f.. 40 
pancam suvari. 74 
pani. 81 
panika. 81 
pans, 120 
paran. 60 
parisunian, I 
paslo (- pus(u). 74, 95 
pa la, 107 
pala, 62 
patti, 68 

performance, 36 
personification, 41 
peskar, 92 
pharodast. 74 
pillari-gitas, 107 
pilu, 94 
planets, 39-41 
plula, 62 

prabandha, 5, 64-66. 82-84, 109 
ali p., 64, 66, 109 
salaga-suda-dhruva p., 82 
salaga-suda-p., 64, 66 f„ 82 
suda p., 64 
suddha-suda-p., 67 
viprakirna p., 64 
prakarana, 82 
prakari, 81 
pramana, 68 
prastotr, I 
pratapasekhara. 77 
pratapsikhir (= pratapasekhara). 77 
pratigrahanika, 87 
pratiloma. 113f. 


prati ma (cf. trisruti pa. cyuta pa. varali ma 
dhyama), 31, 51, 58 
pratimantha, 64 
pratitala, 78 
pravesa. 62 
puiigi, 116 
purba, cf. purva, 84 
purna. 68 
purva 

(general), 56 
(raga). 56 
(samsthana), 50f. 

(mela), 56 
purviinga, 44-46 
purvareika, 1 
purvi 

(raga), 5t, 56 
(iha(a). 52, 56. 58 
purvi-sarahga. cf. purvi, 56 
pustu (- paslo). 74. 95 
punas, 42 

Pythagorean (temperament). 15 f.. 25-27. 29 
qaul (— qavali and qawwuli). 7. 86 f.. % 
raga 

(melodic pattern), 5, 7-11. 25. 29. 31-44. 

48-60, 82-84, 871.. 90-94, 96-98, 101-103. 

105-112, 115-118. 120 

(giti, cf. vesara). 37 

(composition), 80, 96-98 

(tala). 69 

ragu-alapu. cf. alap(ana) 
ragukadumbaka. 109 
ragalaksana, cf. laksanas 
raga mala. 41, 98 

ragamulika, cf. ragamala, 44, 98. 108-110. 115 
ghanuragaianamalika, 110 
ragamalika-gita, 110 
rugamalika-kirtana, 110 
ragamalika-svarajali. 110 
ragamalika-vurnum, 105, 110 
ragamudra. HO 
raga-ragmi. 7, 9. 40-42 
rugana. 65 
ragahga, 107 
raganti. 57 

raga-samcara. cf. sumcara and pakad 
raga tala malika. 109, 115 
raga-vardhani, cf. karanam. 111 f. 
raja, 68 

rajamariunda, 78 
rajunaruyuna, 78 
ramakriya, cf. ramkri, 52 
ramkli, 84 
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rasa. 5. 3408. 401 . 59. 85. 94. 97. 105. HO. 
117 

adbhutu r.. 34. 85 
bhayanaka r.. 35 
bibhalsu r., 35 
busy a r .. 34 
karuna r.. 34 
madhura r., 85 
raudra r.. 34, 41 
santa r.. 85. 99 

srngara r.. 34, 41. 94. 103, 105 
livru r. 85 
vira r., 34. 85 
raslila. 9 
rata. 69 

rati, d dhruva tala. 64 

ruva. 68 

ravat. 97 

ray avail kola. 78 

fc, I, 81 

rtkhta, 96 

responsorial (style), 120 
rgvcda. 1 
rowndaka. 81 
rudr tal. 75 f. 
rupak(a) 

(tala). 63*66, 68 . 71. 80, 102, 105 f, 108 
(composition), 65. 87 
rupaka-alapa (= rupaka-alapti), 87, 93 
rup (anurag), 99 
rupasadharita, 37. 39 

yadava, cf. nisada-sadava. 34, 37, 39, 42, 49 

sadharanu, 37, 87 

sadharuna-gita, cf. suncari-gita 

sadharita, 32, 36, 39. 42 

yadjagramu 

(tone-system, cf. grama). II. 13. 17-21, 
31*33. 39. 52 
(raga), 32. 36 
sadjakuisiku. 40 
sadra, 90 
saganu. 65 
salntya. 102. 105 
saindhavi, 41 f., 52 
saka, 40 
sakha. 119 
sakhi. 105 
sakhya. 99 

salaga (= chayalaga; cf. prabandha). 64 
sam, cf. samnipata. 61 l\, 67. 69, 93. 113 
sama. 68 
saman. 1 

samanya-gila. cf. sancari-gita 


samaveda. I. 119 
sumcara. 50. 59, 101*103 
sarpeari (sancuri), 81. 83. 93 
samgati, 101-104. 106-108. 113 
sumgiturupakam. cf. geyanatakam 
satpjnabhcda, I9f., 

sumkarabharana. cf. dhirasamkarabharana, 57 

samkirna, 68 f.. 82 

samnipata. cf. sarn. 62. 67 

samnyasa. 34 

sarppakkcsiaka. 63 

satppurna, 49 

sumsthana, II, 50, 52, 57f. 
satpvadi(n). 16, 26. 59, 91, 97. 113 
saheari ( = sutpeari), 81, 83, 93 
sancari-gita. cf. laksyu-gila. 107 
sankha. 69 

santakalyani, cf. kalyana 
saplaka, 131’., 31. 37, 40, 48, 81. 94, 97 
madhya s., 81,94. 97, 111 
mandra s.. 34, 81. 97, 111 
tara s , 34. 83, 97. Ill 
sara. 68 
saranga. 50 f 
sarangunaja, 43 f., 57 
saruiigi. 93 
sargam, 96 
sarod. 97 
saipitaputraka. 63 
yupala. 79 
sauvira, 37, 39 f. 
savari, 75 
savari bari, 76 

saveri, cf. asaveri and suddhasaveri. 57. 106 

seasons. 36 f. 

sekhara. 64 

sikhir, 76 

sitphalila. 79 

simhanada, 79 

siiphanandana, 108 

siiphavikramu, 79 

sitar, 7, 92. 97 

sitarkhani (- addha). 70 

solkattu, 107 f, 

solmi/ation, 13. 80. 93. 96. 102-106. 108. 110. 
114 f. 

sphurita. 97 
srikara. 68 
sriraga 
(raga). 39 
(mela). 52 f. 
srotovaha van. cf. yuti 
sruti. 5. 14-23. 28-31, 38,42 
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(pramana s.), 17 f. 

(madhyama s,). 94 

sthuna ( = saplaka, cf madhya. mandra. tara 
v). 32. 38 

sthayi. cf. aslhayi. makarini. and variant, 112 
siliayi svara, 112 

sfidadi. cf. suladi and sOdaprabandhu. 64 
suddha (= coksa). 36f. 
suddhabhairavi. cf bhairavi 
suddhakaisika. cf. kaisika 
suddhakaisikamadhyama, cf. kaisika- 
madhyama 

siiddhakalyana. cf. kalyana 
suddhamclavina. 25-27 

suddhapancama. cf. pancama and pancama- 
audava. 40 

suddha sadharita. cf. sadharita 

suddhasaveri. cf. saveri and asaveri. 57 

siiddhasvaramela. 53 

suddhavarali. 58 

suddhavaratika ( = batuki), 39 

stidha. 61. 69 

suladi. sudadi. 63 

sulaphakta. cf. mathya and sulial. 65, 72, 80 
sultal sfilphakta). 72 
sundara, 65 
sura, 69 

sutra-khanda. 107 
sutras. 2 

svara(s). 5, II. 13-34. 36f. 40-59. 106-108 
svarajati. 107 
svarita. 1 

svavambhu. 26-30. 48 
labia, 7. 60, 69, 76, 92 f.. 96 f. 

Jukka, 36-40 
pikkakaisika. 37. 40. 58 
tala. 60-79. 80-82, 86.92. 95-98. 102-109, 1131 .. 
11 7 f. 

lala-avarta. cf. avarla, 60. 97, 102 f. 107 f. 

tulaksarus, cf. aksaras, 62 f. 114 

talant, 61 f. 

lalamaliku, 115 

la lea. 102, 114 

tali. 61 f.. 69 

tan(a). cf. bol-tans, tappa-tans, 36. 87-89, 
91-94, 104, 110. 112. 115 
tanamtu. tananna. tanamna. cf. tana, 112 
tana-varnam, 104 f. 
lanpura, 80f., 92 f. 
tantrism, 39f. 
lappa, 93-95 
tappa-tans. 91 

tara (saplaka and sthana). 34, 83. 97, 111 


turana. 7. 96, 108 
temperament. 14*31. 42. 47 f. 
levaram. 1191*. 
ihatas, Ilf. 31. 5U-5S 
theka, 60, 92 

thumri. 80, 91,94-96. 105 
ttgun. 86 
lihai, 60 
tilak-kaniod. 94 
tillana. 108. 115 
lilvada, 72, 95 

time of performance. 11, 36-39, 54, 5t> 
tintfd. 72. 92. 95 
lirvut. 96 

tisra jati. cf tryasra. 61. 66-69 
tisram gall. cf. gall and gulihheda. 114 
livra, 67. 72. 80 

tivratama ma. cf tivratara nia. livra ma, 
trisruti pa. cyuta pa, 47. 49 
tivru(iara) ma. cf. cyuta pa, trisruti pa and 
tivratama ma, 28-31. 49f, 56 
todi. cf. hanumulodi 
(raga). 51 f . 84 
(satpsthana). 50. 52 
(thuja). 58 
todivarali. 58 

tripuju. cf. tftiya. 63f, 66t., 69, 102, 105 

trisruti pancama. 14 f, 17-22. 29-31. 51. 58 

trital. cf. tintal. 80 

trtiya. cf triputa. 64. 67 

trayasra. cf. tisra, 68, 82 

tukra, 60 

lurangalila. 79 

turuskatodi. 51 

udatta. I 

udaya, 68, 76 

udghutta. 63 

udgraha. 82-85 

udirna. 68. 76 

utlopyaka. 811*. 

ulta murki. 97 

upaiigu-khanda, 107 

upahga ragus. 3, 38 

ulsaha. 64 

utsava. 79 

uttara, 81 

uituranga, 44-46 

ultararcika. 1 

vadi(n), 54-57, 59. 91. 97 

vadya, 32. 94 

vaisnava. 99 

vakra, 59 

vakya, 81 
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vullabha, 65 
vuni 

gaud? or gatidahuru v„ 85 
khan^aru v.. 85 
nauhara v.» 85. 90 
dagara v.. 85 
varali (= varali), 42 
varali mudhyatna, 31. 58 
varari, cf. barari, 39 
varali (= varali)* 42 
vardhana, 78 

variation, cf. tan(us), 60. 80 f„ 
100-102, 106. 108, 1)3-115 
varjya, cf, alpa and alputva, 59 
varna, 32, 35, 81 
varnabhinna. 79 
varnam. 80, 100, 103-107. 111 
varnamanfhika, 79 
varna lala, 79 
varlam. cf. Mliayh i 1 2 
vasania 

(raga, cf. basuni), 41, 10b 
(tala), 79 
vustu, 82 
vasu. 69 
vatsalya, 99 

vclavali, cf, bilaval, 52, 55 
venu. 32 
vesara. 37 

vesara$adava. 37, 39 
vibhaga, cf. ariga, 6), 69. 78 
vibha$a, 4 
viccu (= vissu), 61 
vidala, 69 
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vidari, cf. muklayi, 34. 112 
vihangada. 52 

vikria (svarus), 15. 26, 31, 49 f. 
vikscpa, 62 
vilambita laya. 63, 92 
vilambil khyfil, 88, 92 
viloma-unuloma, 113 
vilomuciliaisvaruni, 110 
viloma kraina, 110 
viloma-praiiloma. 114 
viloma-svuru-sahitya, 103 
86 f.. 94, 97, vina 

(arched harp), 17-22 
(stick-zither), 21-25, 29.42 
(lute), 16, 25-27, 29. 42, 48, 108 
vinyasa, 34 
violin. 100 
vi$ama, 79 
visarjita. 61 
visranti. ) 13 
vivadin, 59 
vfiii (= varllika). 63 
warrior, 41 
yak$aga»a, 1)6 

yaman. cf. yunwn-kalyan and kalyanu* 
yaniana, 5) f. 
yamuna kalyanu, 56 
yati 

(general), 8) 

(sroiovaha y., gopuccha y. and ntfdanga y., 
103) 

yaiilagna, cf. rupuka, 66, 79 
yoni. I 
zirafkand, 51 


